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The Problem Statement 


jxIs report is based upon a diagnostic study of the mathematical 
abilities and disabilities of five hundred and four college 
entrants as shown by their performances upon certain sections 
of the Thorndike Intelligence Examination for High School 
Graduates. This entire examination was given as an entrance 
requirement at the University of Southern California at the beginning of 
the academic year of 1923-1924, and includes among other tests the four 
mathematics tests which provide the solutions here analyzed. These 
mathematics tests deal respectively with fundamental operations, problem 
solving, number series completion, and algebraic manipulation, and are 
found in Part I, tests 3, 4, and 8; and in Part II, test 6, of the Thorndike 
Examination. For this study, Forms E and N of Part I, and Forms C 
and F of Part II were used. The mathematics exercises of the tests are 
of the same type on both forms used: The study presents evidence on 


the meager mathematical equipment of a selected yet sizeable group of 
college entrants. 


Preparation and Mental Ability of the Group Considered 

Achievement and Capacity. The five hundred and four high school 
graduates whose solutions to these exercises have been analyzed, consti- 
tute a somewhat better than average sampling of high school graduates, 
each having 12 or more entrance units of grade 1 or 2, while one-half of 
the group presented 15 or more units of that grade. The group includes 
graduates of American high schools of a variety of sizes. These graduates 
selected in their high school curriculums one year of algebra and one 
year of geometry with almost no exception. Many of these college entrants 
have studied more advanced high school mathematics, as was shown by 
their transcripts of record. 


The following table shows that the Intelligence Examination scores 
for this group range from 29 to 112, with a mean score of 65, and that 
more than two-thirds of these students made scores between 50 and 80. 
The group, taken as a whole, approximates a normal distribution in mental 
ability as appears in the following table and graph. 
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TABLE SHOWING DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES MADE BY 504 HIGH 


SCHOOL GRADUATES ON THE TOTAL THORNDIKE 
INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATION 


Number of Entrants 














Score Making Each Score 
25- 29 1 
30- 34 8 
35- 39 12 
40- 44 23 
45- 49 26 
50- 54 44 Number—504 
55- 59 56 
60- 64 65 Mean— 65 
65- 69 66 
70- 74 78 itn *& 
75- 79 52 
80- 84 - 37 
85- 89 18 
90- 94 9 
95- 99 6 
100-104 0 
105-109 3 
110-114 1 
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INTELLIGENCE EXAMINATION SCORES 


From the foregoing discussion, distribution, and graph, it is evident 
that the group studied is a selected group in that its members are high 


school 
rank, 


graduates with at least three-fourths of their grades of superior 
Again, the distribution of intelligence scores shows normality as 


to ability and spread of ability. On the whole, the group studied shows 
better than average preparation in terms of entrance credentials, and a 
satisfactory distribution of mental capacities for college work. 
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Errors in Fundamental Operations 
Description of Fundamental Operations Test. Test 3 of Part I of the 
Thorndike Examination is a test which includes the four fundamental 
processes: addition, subtraction, multiplication, and division. The direc- 
tions printed at the beginning of the test are as follows: 


“Perform the operations indicated. Express all fractions in 
answers in lowest terms.” 


The exercises of the test are of the following types: 








Add— 

6 gal. 2 qt. 14% 

2 gal. 2 qt. 13% 

3 gal. 3 qt. 20% 

cantante 29% 
Subtract— 

1912—6 mo.— 8 da. 31/12 

1910—9 mo.—25 da. 111/12 
Multiply— 

7/12 X15 /28= 1% X 14> 
Divide— 

0005) .0965— 3/5+7= 


The exercises of Form E, the other form used, differ from those of 
Form N only in the numerical value of the fractions and integers involved. 
They are therefore not quoted here. The time limit allowed for work 
upon either of these sets of exercises is two minutes, and the student’s 
score is the number of exercises correctly solved. 


Distribution of Scores. The scores of the group on this test in funda- 
mental operations range from 0 to 8; that is from the lowest to the highest 
possible score on this test. The mean score is 1.78, or less than two 
exercises correctly solved. Sixty-eight per cent, or somewhat more than 
two-thirds of the scores fall within the range of 0 to 3 exercises solved. 
The following table shows the distribution of scores on the Fundamental 
Operations Test. 


TABLE SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES MADE BY 504 HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATES ON FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS TEST 


Test Scores in Fundamental Number of High School Graduates 
Operations Making Each Score 


104 
138 
142 
59 Number—504 
31 Mean— 1.78 
15 Ss. D— 15 
9 
4 
2 
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The same information presented in graphic form appears as follows: 


FREQUENCIES. 
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Scores IN FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 


The obvious deduction from the above distribution and table is the 
fact that nearly half of the students attain a score of less than two exer- 
cises correctly solved. 


Solutions of the Several Exercises in Fundamental Operations. The 
following table shows, for each of the eight arithmetic exercises, the 
frequency and the percentage of correctly worked, incorrectly worked, 
passed over, and non-attempted solutions. 


TABLE SHOWING THE FREQUENCY AND THE PERCENTAGE OF 
FREQUENCY FOR EACH EXERCISE IN FUNDAMENTAL OPERA- 
TIONS CORRECTLY SOLVED, INCORRECTLY SOLVED, PASSED 
OVER, AND NOT ATTEMPTED. 


Exercise Correct Solutions. Incorrect Solutions. PassedOver. Not Attempted. 
Number No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. PerCent No. PerCent 


1 260 3= 51.5 217s 43 25 49 2 0.4 
2 245 486 184 65 33 6.5 42 8.3 
3 113. 22.4 212 442 39 7.7 140 27.7 
4 108 «= 21.4 122 242 34 6.7 240 476 
5 62 123 103 20.4 22 44 317 62.9 
6 27 5.35 76~=s 15 29 5.7 372 738 
7 43 8.53 39 7.75 11 2.18 421 83 

8 35 6.94 27 5.37 0 0 442 87.7 


The percentages are computed on the basis of the total number of examinees, 
504. 

Non-attempted solutions are those which immediately follow the last solution 
on which an attempt was evident. 
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In the case of the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth exercises, the per cent 
of incorrect solutions exceeds the per cent of correct solutions. On the 
third exercise, one of every five examinees gave a correct answer, while 
two of every five gave an incorrect answer, and about one of every four 
did not complete the third exercise within the time allowed for the test. 
Since almost 8 per cent of the students passed over the third in the list, 
in order to attempt a later exercise, it follows that they lack the ability 
to solve this type of arithmetic exercise. 


The following table gives the per cent of the group who attempted 
each exercise, the per cent of those attempts whichare correct, and the 
per cent that the correct attempts are of the possible correct solutions : 


TABLE SHOWING THE PER CENT OF THE 504 HIGH SCHOOL GRAD- 
UATES WHO ATTEMPTED EACH EXERCISE, THE PER CENT OF 
THOSE ATTEMPTS WHICH ARE CORRECT, AND THE PER CENT 
THAT THE CORRECT ATTEMPTS ARE OF THE POSSIBLE COR- 
RECT SOLUTIONS. 


Exercise Per Cent of Per Cent of Correctness Per Cent That the Correct 
No. Attempts of Attempts Attempts Are of 504 
1 94.6 54.3 51.3 
2 83.1 57.1 48.6 
3 64.4 34.8 22.4 
4 45.6 46.9 21.4 
5 32.7 37.5 12.3 
6 20.4 26.2 5.4 
7 16.2 52.4 8&5 
8 12.3 56.4 6.9 


This table shows that with the exception of the first two exercises, 
less than one-half of those who attempted each exercise were able to 
complete it correctly. Slightly more than one-half of those who attempted 
the first two exercises obtained the correct answers. The per cent of 
persons attempting the third exercise is noticeably higher than the per 
cent of those attempting the fourth; yet on the fourth more than ten per 
cent more persons correctly solved it than obtained the correct results on 
the third. 

Such data, when considered in connection with the exercises and their 
solutions reveal the source of many errors which involve fundamental 
operations. The errors are classified in the following report : 


Types and Frequencies of Errors in Fundamental Operations. A 
total of 822 errors in fundamental operations was noted. The type and 
frequency of each error has been given in the following table: 


TABLE SHOWING TYPES AND FREQUENCIES OF ERRORS IN 
SOLUTIONS WHICH INVOLVE FUNDAMENTAL OPERATIONS 


Type of Number of Per Cent of All Errors in 
Error Description of Error Errors Fundamental Operations 
1 Incorrect procedure involving denom- 
inate numbers 153 18.1 





a. No attempt to reduce to usual form 81 98 
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b. Failure to reduce correctly to usual 





























form 72 8.7 
2 Failure to reduce proper fractions to 

lowest terms 106 11.3 
3 Failure to reduce improper fractions 

to mixed number 75 88 
4 Failure to follow a direction which 

is evidently understood 53 6.2 
5 Wrong process used 41 48 
6 Incorrect addition of integers........... 41 48 
7 Incorrect addition of fractions........... 41 48 
8 Incorrect choice of the L. C. D.......... 39 4.57 
9 Subtraction of minuend from subtra- 

hend 38 4.45 
10 Denominate number used as abstract.. 33 3.86 
il Incorrect changing of fractions to 

L.¢ BD bie 32 38 
12 Decimal point incorrectly placed in 

quotient . 25 3.03 
13 Incorrect subtraction of fractions...... 24 2.92 
14 Miscellaneous errors—each type of 

which is. less than 2.25% of total 

numbers of errors...... 15 types oc- 148 

curring 122 
times 


Detailed report on the solution of exercises involving errors in funda- 
mental operations. 


1. Incorrect procedure involving denominate numbers. (Accounts for 
18 per cent of errors in fundamental operations). 


a. Failure to reduce to their usual form. In adding denominate 
numbers, the answer was left unreduced as here shown. (Ac- 
counts for 9.8 per cent of errors). 


Exercise 1. Form N 


Add— 
6 gal. 2 at. 
2 gal. 2 at. 
3 gal. 3 at. 
Answer given: 11 gal. 7 qt. 


b. Failure to reduce correctly denominate numbers to their usual 
form. (Accounts for 8.7 per cent of errors). 


Exercise 1. Form N 


Add— 
6 gal. 2 qt. 
2 gal. 2 at. 
3 gal. 3 at. 
Answer given: 11 gal. 7 qt.=13 gal. 1 qt. 


2. Failure to reduce proper fractions to lowest terms. (Accounts for 
11.3 per cent of errors in fundamental operations). 
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Exercise 4. Form N Exercise 5. Form N 
Subtract— Multiply— 
3 1/12 7/12 X 15/28==> 
) 111/12 Answer given: 15/48 





Answer given: 1 2/12 
3. Failure to reduce improper fractions to mixed numbers. (Accounts 


1 for 8.8 per cent of errors in fundamental operations). 
Exercise 6. Form N 

. Multiply— 

} 1% X14%= 


' Answer given: 49/16 


In the above example the answer was left an improper fraction. Some 
students attempted to reduce improper fractions to mixed numbers; 
others made their reductions but did so, inaccurately. 


= mesma ce ee 


For example, in the addition exercise: 


Add— Solution— 
14% 144% = 14 16/24 
13% 1314 = 13 12/24 
20% 20% =20 3/24 
29% 29% = 29 6/24 








= Answer given: 76 37/2476 9/8=77\% 
4. Failure to follow a direction which is evidently understood. (Ac- 
counts for 6.2 per cent of errors in fundamental operations). 


Exercise 3. Form N 








Subtract— 
1912—6 mo. — 8 da. 
1910 —9 mo. — 25 da. 

Answer given: 1911—-8 mo. — 13 da, 


5. Wrong process used. (Accounts for 4.8 per cent of errors in funda- 
mental operations). 


a. Addition instead of subtraction. 


Exercise 4. Form N 


N Subtract— 
3 1/12 
111/12 
Answer given: 5 


b. Additions (of fractions) instead of multiplication. 
Exercise 2. Form N 


, Multiply— 
1% X1%=>= 
Answer given: 16/4=2% 
6. Incorrect addition of integers in denominate numbers. (Accounts 
, for 4.8 per cent of errors in fundamental operations). 
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Exercise 1. Form N 
6 gal. 2 qt. 
2 gal. 2 qt. 
3 gal. 3 qt. 
Answer given: 10 gal. 3 qt. 
7. Incorrect addition of fractional parts of mixed expressions. (Ac- 
counts for 4.8 per cent of errors in fundamental operations). 


Exercise 2. Form N 


Add— Solution— 
14% 1434 = 14 16/24 ) 
13%4 13% = 13 12/24 | 
20% 20% =20 3/24 
29% 291%, = 29 6/24 





Answer given: 7647/24 
In the above illustration it appears also that there has been no attempt 
made to reduce the improper fraction to its usual form. 
8. Incorrect choice of the least common denominator in the addition of 
simple fractions with different denominators. (Accounts for 4.57 per 
cent of errors in fundamental operations). 


Exercise 2. Form N 





Add— ' 
14% 
13% 
20% f 
29% 

Answer given: 76 5/17 


In certain solutions of this exercise the denominators of the fractions 
were added to obtain the new denominator, and the numerators to obtain 
a new numerator. In other cases, these students chose a denominator 
such as 48, when 24 should have been chosen, since it is the least common 
denominator ; this error might have been corrected, however, if the stu- 
dents using the denominator 48 had reduced the fraction in answer to its 
lowest terms. 


9. Subtraction of the minuend from the subtrahend. (Accounts for 4.45 
per cent of errors in fundamental operations). 


Exercise 3. Form N 





Subtract— 
1912 —6 mo.— 8 da. 
1910 —9 mo. — 25 da. 
Answer given: 2—3 mo.—17 da. 
In the above, there is also an evident failure to give the designation 
ii 3 ” od 
yr. 


10. Denominate numbers treated as abstract, an error which occurs in 
subtraction of concrete numbers. (Accounts for 3.86 per cent of 
errors in fundamental operations). r 
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Subtract— 
1912—6 mo.— 8 da. 
1910 —9 mo. — 25 da. 
Answer given: 1—6 mo. — 13 da, 


This also includes the error of omission of the designation “yr.” 


11. Inaccuracy in changing fractions to their least common denominator 
before addition of mixed numbers. (Accounts for 3.8 per cent of 
errors in fundamental operations). 


Exercise 3. Form N 


Add— Partial Solution— 
14% 14% = 1418/24 
13% 13% = 13 12/24 
20% 20% =20 3/24 
29% 29% =29 6/24 





12. Decimal point incorrectly placed in the quotient. (Accounts for 3.03 
per cent of errors in fundamental operations). 


Exercise 7. Form N 


Divide— 


0005) .0965° 


Answer given: 0193 
13. Incorrect subtraction of fractions. (Accounts for 2.92 per cent of 
errors in fundamental operations). 


Exercise 2. Form N 


Subtract— 
3 1/12 
111/12 
Answer given: 1 1/12 


In the above example, the pupils making the error may have sub- 
tracted the fraction in the subtrahend from the 1 borrowed, neglecting 
the fraction in the minuend. 


14. Miscellaneous errors, each of which is less than 2.2 per cent of the 
total number of errors: 


a. 


aos 


rho 


Failure to invert divisor in division of fractions. Instead, the multiplica- 
tion of the fractions was performed. 


. Incorrect multiplication of integers. 


Subtraction involving failure to remember that “1” had been borrowed. 
Subtraction of the number of days in the subtrahend from the number 
of days “borrowed” from a month in the minuend. 

Incorrect division of integers. 

Multiplication of complex numbers involving multiplication of the frac- 
tions only, with addition of the integers. 


. Multiplication of fractions in which the numerators only are multiplied. 
. In borrowing “one month” for subtraction of denominate numbers, 31 


days instead of 30 were used. In one case only, a student “borrowed’” 
two months or 60 days. 
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i. Division of fractions with the inversion of the fraction to be divided 
rather than the divisor. 
j. Subtraction of complex numbers in which the integers only were sub- 
tracted. 

k. Error in the subtraction of integers. 

1. Multiplication of fractions through inversion of the multiplier. 

Summary. There have been determined eight hundred and twenty-two 
errors of thirteen major types which occur twenty times or more in the 
work of five hundred and four high school graduates in fundamental 
operations. The type of error of highest frequency is “incorrect pro- 
cedure involving denominate numbers,” which constitutes 18 per cent of 
the total number of errors noted in fundamental operations. Eleven per 
cent of all errors on this test are due to failure to reduce fractions to 
lowest terms, even though the printed directions preceding these test 
exercises state definitely that such reduction should be made. Likewise, 
almost 9 per cent of the errors in fundamental operations are due to 
failure of the examinees to reduce improper fractions to mixed numbers. 
Errors such as are included under “wrong process used”, which make up 
about 5 per cent of all errors noted in this test, indicate clearly that these 
college entrants have not mastered the arithmetic processes involved in the 
solution of these simple exercises in fundamental operations. Moreover 
such types of errors as the incorrect choice of a least common denomina- 
tor, the incorrect changing of fractions to their least common denomi- 
nators, and the incorrect placing of decimal points in quotients, give 
evidence of real inability on the part of these five hundred and four repre- 
sentative high school graduates in their mastery of the fundamental 
operations of arithmetic. From the data previously given, it is seen that 
relatively few examinees solved correctly three or more of the eight 
arithmetic exercises. On the third, fourth, fifth, and sixth exercises the 
per cent of incorrect solutions exceeds the per cent of correct ones. For 
the third exercise in fundamental operations approximately one of every 
five students gave a correct answer. Almost 8 per cent of the students 
lack ability to solve this type of arithmetic exercise, since they omitted 
it but attempted one or more exercises following. Yet this apparently 
difficult third exercise is a simple one which involves the subtraction of 
denominate numbers only. 


Errors in Problem Solving 


Description of Problem Solving Test. Test 4 of Part I of the Thorn- 
dike Examination is a test of arithmetic reasoning. The directions given 
at the beginning of the test are: 

“Write the correct answers to these problems. Use margins of the 
pages to figure on.” 


The exercises of this test are of the following type: 


1. How many cigars can you buy for $1 at the rate of three for a quarter? 
>; =r >, 

2. At 12%4 cents each, how much less will 6 tablets cost than a half-dozen 
books at $2 a dozen? Answer (.................... ). 





wo 
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3. What must you divide 48 by to get twice as much as half of eight? An- 


OT: C snscinsisctiletiink ). 
4. How many quarters of a quarter equal half of a half? Answer (.... diets 
5. A man has enough money to last him 32 days if he spends $1 50 a a day. 


How long will it last him if he spends only two-thirds as much? Answer 


6. If a snail crawls at the rate of an inch in 11/6 minutes, how long will it 


take him to go 8 feet? Answer (.................... ). 

7. Rug A is 6 ft. x 8 ft. Rug B is 9 ft. x 12.ft. B is how many times as 
large as A? Answer (...........---0-0-+- ). 

8. Which is cheaper, a coat at $20 less 15% or a coat at $17.50 less 2%? How 
much cheaper? Answer (.................... ). 

9. How much more interest do you get in a year on $200 at 4% than on $200 
at 334%? Answer (.................. ). 


10. A factory earns $70 a day for its owner when it is working full capacity, 
and $15 a day when it is working to half capacity. In how many days will 
it earn $1000 if two days out of every three are only half capacity? An- 
SOE A cccctctittnctininn ). 

Four minutes is the maximum time allowed for the solution of these 

ten problems. The score of each student is equal to two times the number 
of problems correctly worked 


Distribution of Scores on the Problem-solving Test. The following 
table shows the distribution of scores in problem solving which were 
made by the 504 high school graduates. These scores range from 0 to 18, 
with a maximum possible score of 20. The mean score is 7.24, which 
represents an accomplishment of less than four of the ten problems cor- 
rectly solved. Sixty-eight per cent, or slightly more than two-thirds of 
the examinees made scores, in the time allowed, which fall within the 
limits, 3.8 to 10.6. The middle two-thirds of the high school graduate 
group varied widely in their abilities-in problem solving as is shown by a 
range of correct solutions from 2 to 5 of the 10 problems given. 


TABLE SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES MADE BY 504 
HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES IN THE TEST INVOLVING 
PROBLEM SOLVING 


Scores in the Problem Number of Students 
Solving Test Making Each Score 
0 5 
2 38 
4 78 Number—504 
6 134 
8 126 Mean— 7.24 
10 65 
12 25 $s.D— 3.4 
14 21 
16 6 
18 6 
20 0 


This distribution of scores is presented graphically on page 287. 


Problem Solutions. The following table shows for each problem the 


frequency and percentage of correct, incorrect, passed over, and non- 
attempted solutions: 
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TABLE SHOWING THE FREQUENCY AND THE PERCENTAGE OF 
FREQUENCY FOR EACH PROBLEM CORRECTLY SOLVED, 
INCORRECTLY SOLVED, PASSED OVER, AND NOT 
ATTEMPTED 


Problem Correct Solutions. Incorrect Solutions. Passed Over. Not Attempted. 
Number No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 


1 392 77.7 103 20.4 8 1.78 1 .198 

2 339 G72 - 112 222 49 9.72 2 398 

3 377 74.8 83 16.4 38 7.53 6 794 

4 287 57.0 138 27.3 60 11.9 19 3.77 

5 94 18.6 121 24.0 182 = 36.2 107. 21.2 

6 102 23.2 113 22.4 128 25.4 161 = 31.9 

7 77 15.2 _ 159 31.5 59 11.7 209 = 41.4 

8 66 13.0 93 18.4 29 5.75 316 = 62.7 

9 59 11.7 23 4.56 22 4.3 400 79.3 
10 30 5.95 12 2.36 — 4.3 462 91.6 


The percentages are computed on the basis of the total number of examinees, 
504. Non-attempted solutions are those which follow immediately the last solu- 
tion on which an attempt was evident. 


The foregoing table indicates the average abilities and the range of 
abilities of these students in their solutions of each of the ten problems 
involving reasoning. It appears that for every incorrect solution of the 
first problem there were approximately four correct solutions. About 
one-half as many students solved incorrectly or passed over the second 
problem as solved it correctly. This fact indicates considerable lack of 
ability in solving that particular type of problem. 

The following table gives the per cent of the students who attempted 
each problem, the per cent of those attempts which are correct, and the 
per cent that the correct attempts on each problem are of the possible 
correct completion for that problem. 


TABLE SHOWING FOR EACH PROBLEM THE PER CENT OF AT- 
TEMPTS, THE PER CENT OF THOSE ATTEMPTS THAT ARE 
CORRECT, AND THE PER CENT THAT THE CORRECT AT- 
TEMPTS ARE OF THE POSSIBLE CORRECT SOLUTIONS. 


Per Cent of Per Cent That the 


Problem Per Cent of Correctness of Correct Attempts 
Attempts Attempts Are of 504 
1 98.2 79.2 77.7 
2 89.4 75.1 67.2 
3 91.2 81.9 74.8 
4 84.3 67.5 56.9 
5 42.6 43.7 18.6 
6 42.6 47.4 20.2 
7 46.8 32.6 15.2 
8 31.5 41.1 13.0 
9 16.2 71.9 11.7 
10 8.3 71.4 5.9 


The above table shows that a larger per cent of students attempted 
and solved correctly the third problem than attempted the second or first. 
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More solutions for the sixth problem were correct than for the fifth, with 
the same percentage of students attempting each of these two problems. 
Only one-third of the attempts on Problem 7 were correct, but almost 
two-thirds of the attempts on Problems 9 and 10 were correct. There 
seems to have been a tendency not to attempt these later problems where 
uncertainty exists as to ability to solve them correctly. Of the solutions 
attempted, only two problems show 4 out of 5 attempts to be correct, a 
third shows 3 out of 4 attempts correct, and 4 of 10 problems are solved 
correctly less than 50 per cent of the times attempted. College entrants 
as a group evidently lack ability to solve simple arithmetical problems. 


(For text on this graph, see page 285.) 
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Types and Frequencies of Errors in Problem Solving. An analysis 
of the problem solutions on the 504 test papers has revealed the following 
kinds of errors with their frequencies. A total of 895 errors was recorded. 


TABLE SHOWING TYPES OF ERRORS IN PROBLEM SOLVING 
WITH FREQUENCIES FOR EACH TYPE 
Per Cent of All 




















Type of Number of Errors Noted in 
Error Description of Error Errors Problem Solving 
1 Lack of complete problem analysis. 316 35.4 
2 Incorrect computation 172 19.4 
a. Multiplication 83 9.27 
b. Division __. 41 4.58 
c. Subtraction 48 5.36 
3 Incorrect relationship between ele- 
ments of problems ' 145 16.2 
4 Incorrect arithmetic process used. 68 7.6 
a. Addition for Multiplication_____ 21 
b. Division for Multiplication... 17 
c. Multiplication for Division... 14 
d. Addition for Subtraction__.____. 10 
e. Subtraction for Division______ 3 
a, Incorrect answers, causes unknown. ad 4.92 
6 Incomplete problem Solution. 26 2.9 
7 Problem answer in an approximate 
ce 23 2.57 
8 Miscellaneous errors__.........-_-__-______- 74 8.27 
9 Incorrect writing of answer_______. 15 1.79 
10 Incorrect answer form ——_.__ 12 1.47 


Detailed Report on Errors in Problem Solving. Illustrations of each 
of the types of errors in problem solving follows, with the percentages of 
frequency for each type of error. 

1, Lack of complete problem analysis. (Accounts for 35 per cent of 
problem errors.) Such an error is one of a very general nature and 
occurs in the solutions of each of the several problems of the Thorndike 
test of problem solving. The students who attempted these problems 
began their solutions before they had considered all of the elements of 
the problem. Errors of this type vary from the situation in which the 
problem is solved incorrectly because the student has misread the numbers 
given, to the situation in which the problem solution is incorrect because 
the student has neglected such important elements as time, distance, etc. 
An example of the first situation occurs in the third problem of the Form 
E Test, in which the student is required to find how much John spent, 
if the money he spent plus 15¢ amounts to 40c. Many of the students 
who made an error in the solution of this problem gave as an answer 
thirty-five, which showed that they had glanced hurriedly at the figures 
in the problem, but had not fixed the number fifteen in their minds. They 
therefore had subtracted the integer five only and obtained the answer 
of thirty-five. To be sure these persons would have reached the same 
answer had they merely forgotten to subtract both integers of the fifteen. 
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There was, however, no indication of such careless subtraction on the 
papers of the students whose errors have been included within this group. 
When there was evidence that the individual giving the answer thirty- 
five to this problem had neglected to subtract the second integer, then 
the error has been included in those of incorrect subtraction. 

A second example of the students’ failure to get the conditions of a 
given problem clearly in mind before attempting its solution occurs in 
Problem 2 of Form N. The problem reads as follows: What must you 
divide 48 by to get twice as much as half of eight? 

Practically every person attempting this problem noted correctly 
that his answer was to be the result of dividing 48 by some number. Now 
the determination of that number is conditioned by the use of the num- 
bers and number relationships 8, % of 8, and 2 times %4 of 8. Of these 
suggestions the last two caused practically all of the errors made in this 
problem. The two answers most commonly given to this problem were 
“12” and “3.” Those who answered “12” to it were led to do so because 
they divided 48 by 4; they found 4 by taking the % of 8, neglecting the 
element “twice as much.” Those who answered “3” were led to that 
conclusion by dividing 48 by 16, which fulfills the required conditions of 
being twice of 8, but not twice as much as one-half of eight. 

A similar illustration of inaccurate problem analysis is the eighth 
problem of Form E. The problem is this: 

If 60 men require 1500 Ibs. of flour per month, what is the requirement per man 

per day (30 days per month) ? 

Here the problem asks specifically for an answer in terms of pounds 
per day per man. The two wrong answers most frequently given to this 
problem were “25” and “50.” The first answer is the amount of flour 
needed per man for 30 days: here one of the necessary conditions of the 
problem has been met but not the other. The second answer is the amount 
of flour needed for one day for sixty men: here, as before, one of the 
conditions of the problem has been met without the other. 

2. Incorrect computation. (Accounts for 19.3 per cent of problem 
errors. ) 

a. Incorrect multiplication. (Accounts for 9.27 per cent of prob- 
lem errors.) 

A majority of these errors occurred in multiplication in which there 
is a mixed number to be multiplied or to use as a multiplier. The fol- 
lowing are examples of such errors: 

Problem 6, Form N—If a snail crawls at the rate of an inch in 1 1/6 minutes, 


how long will it take him to go 8 feet? 
Solution given: 


12 
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b. Incorrect division. 


Problem 7, Form N—Rug A is 6 ft. x 8 ft. Rug B is 9 ft. x 12 ft. Bis how 
many times as large as A? 


Partial Solution: 
2% 
48) 108 
96 


12 
c. Incorrect subtraction. 


Problem 4, Form E—The sum of two numbers is 40. One of the numbers is 
14. What is the other number? 
Solution given: 


40 
14 
16 
3. Incorrect relationship between elements involved in the problems. 


(Accounts for 16.2 per cent of all problem errors.) 
a. Wrong relationship between linear measures as foot and yard. 


Problem 1, Form N—At 15 cents a yard how much will 7 feet of cloth cost? 


Solution given: 
7 ft. 


3 
21 
15¢ price per yard 


3.15 answer 
b. Comparison of price of one article with price of six to find 
difference in price of articles. 


Problem 2, Form N—At 12% cents each how much less will 6 tablets cost 
than a half-dozen books at $2 a dozen? 


Solution given: 
$1.00 price of six books 


12% price of the tablet 





8744 answer 
c. Use of linear units instead of square units in comparing areas 


of two articles. 


Problem 7, Form N—Rug A is 6 ft. x 8 ft. Rug B is 9 ft. x 12 ft. B is how 
many times as large as A? 
Answer given: 


% 


4. Incorrect arithmetic process used. (Accounts for 7.6 per cent of 
problem errors.) 
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a. Use of addition for multiplication. 


Problem 7, Form E—What is the cost per square foot if a piece of copper 
1% ft. x 1% ft. cost 45 cents? 
Solution given: 


1% 

1% 15c answer 
iit 3) 45 

3 


b. Use of division for multiplication. 
Problem 5, Form E—How long will enough food for 400 men for 120 days 
last 250 men? 
Solution given: 
120 + 8/5 = 120 X 5/8=75 
c. Use of multiplication for division. 
Problem 7, Form E—What is the cost per square foot if a piece of copper 
1% ft. x 1% ft. costs 45 cents? 
Solution given: 
45c price of copper piece 1%4 ft. square 
45 X 9/4=$1.01 answer 
d. Use of subtraction for division. 
Problem 7, Form N—Rug A is 6 ft. x 8 ft. Rug B is 9 ft. x 12 ft. B is how 
many times as large as A? 
Partial solution : 
108 sq. ft. area of larger rug 
48 sq. ft. area of smaller rug 


60 answer 


5. Errors made where the cause cannot be determined. (Accounts 
for 4.92 per cent of problem errors.) 

All problem answers for which there has been no problem solution 
indicated and for which answers seem irrelevant to the conditions of the 
problem have been grouped together under this type of error. 


6. Incomplete problem solution. (Accounts for 2.9 per cent of prob- 
lem errors.) 
Problem 8, Form N, calls for answers to both of the following questions: 
a. Which coat is cheaper? 
b. How much cheaper? 
Forty-seven of the 250 students working the problems of this test 
answered the first question without answering the second. These stu- 
dents have partially solved the problem but have not completed it. 


7. Problem answer in an approximate form. (Accounts for 2.57 per 
cent of problem errors.) 

Approximate answers occur in problems involving relationship of 
numbers. Such a problem is Problem 7, Form N, in which the student 
is given the size of two rugs; he is to determine how many times rug B 
is as large as rug A. The exact computed answer to this problem is 214 
or 2.25. Twenty-three of the students gave answers of “2+” or “2.2+-.” 
Such an answer form is the result of approximate mental comparisons of 
the areas of the two rugs and would indicate that these high school grad- 


uates had not yet learned the required degree of accuracy for problem 
solutions. 
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8. Miscellaneous errors. (Accounts for 8.27 per cent of problem 
errors. ) 


These errors include four groups: 

a. Problem 7, Form E. In finding the cost per square foot, if a 
piece of copper 1% ft. x 1% ft. costs 45 cents, twenty-three persons 
gave an answer of 30 cents. Such an answer may be due to several 
different causes. 

(1) The student may have failed to recognize the correct pro- 
cedure: i.e., to find the area of the piece of copper and divide the 
total cost of the piece by the area in square feet. 

(2) The student may have been unable to multiply the complex 
fractions. He may have changed 1% to 3/2, and then divided the 
copper cost by the fraction. 

(3) The student may have been inaccurate in the arithmetic 
division of 45c by 24% or 9/4. 

b. Problem 5, Form E. In finding how long food enough for 400 
men for 120 days will last 250 men, thirty-nine answers ranged from 
3% to 210. As in the problem discussed above, such answers must 
have been derived through a variety of sources, such as 

(1) Lack of problem analysis. 

(2) Inability to express relationships, or 

(3) Inaccuracy in computation. 

c. Throughout various problem solutions, eleven persons placed 
decimal points inaccurately or omitted them. How many of these 
errors are due to carelessness, and how many to actual inability to 
determine their exact placements for the solutions expected is impos- 
sible to determine. 


9. Incorrect writing of answers. (Accounts for 1.79 per cent of 
problem errors.) 


This type of error might have been eliminated had the person making 
the error been more careful. Some of these errors were in the copying 
of figures of the problem after using those figures to obtain a correct 
answer to the problem. Other errors of this group have been due to 
incorrect copying of figures of the problem. An example of this careless 
mistake occurs in Problem 8 Form N, where one student computes the 
required 2 per cent interest on $17.15, rather than on $17.50, the amount 
given in the problem. 

10. Answer given in an incorrect form. (Accounts for 1.47 per cent 
of problem errors.) 

Problem 3, Form N. What must you divide 48 by to get twice as 
much as half of eight? The answer required is 6. 


A few answers to this problem were written in the form of “48/6.” 
The thought process involved behind such an answer is probably cor- 
rect, but the answer in this form is equal to 8, not to 6. The divisor 
only should have been indicated, and not the complete division process. 
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Summary.—Eight hundred and ninety-five errors of ten specific types 
have been recorded in the solutions of the ten problem solving exercises. 
The error which occurred most frequently in practically every problem 
solution and which constituted 25 per cent of ail errors noted in problem 
solving is the lack of complete problem analysis. Such errors clearly 
indicate lack of training in considering each factor involved in a problem 
before proceeding with its solution. A type of error such as the use of 
the incorrect arithmetic process is closely related to this first type of 
error mentioned, since it also shows that high school graduates did not 
as a group strive to comprehend the conditions stated in the various 
problems. Errors of incorrect computation, incorrect writing of answers, 
incorrect answer forms, incomplete problem solutions, and approximate 
answers include well over one-fourth of all errors in problem solving. 
These might well be eliminated, for in many respects they are due to 
habits of inaccuracy and carelessness, which, when replaced by habits of 
thoughtfulness, will greatly increase the efficiency of instruction in mathe- 
matics. 

For every incorrect solution of the first problem of the problem- 
solving test there were approximately four correct solutions. About one- 
half as many students solved incorrectly or passed over the second prob- 
lem in order to attempt a later problem as solved it correctly. This would 
indicate considerable lack of ability on the part of the high school gradu- 
ates in solving that particular type of problem. 

No more than three-fourths of the five hundred and four high school 
graduates were able to solve correctly any one of the ten problems of this 
test. There seemed to be a definite tendency on the part of the examinees 
not to attempt the later problems unless they felt considerable assurance 
of success. Only one-third of the attempts on the seventh problem were 
correct, but almost two-thirds of the attempts on problems 9 and 10 were 
completed correctly. 


Errors Made in the Completion of Number Series 


Description of the Test in Number Series Completion. In this test 
the student examines carefully the relationships existing between the 
several numbers of the given series and selects from among these relation- 
ships that one which meets all of the conditions. He then uses this prin- 
ciple in determining the numbers required in the extended series. Test 8 
of Part I of the Thorndike Intelligence Examination is an exercise which 
involves the completion of number series. Preceding the number series, 
which comprise this test, are printed the following directions : 


“In the lines below, each number is gotten in a certain way from the num- 
bers coming before it. Study out what this way is in each line, and then write 
in the space left for it the number that should come next. The first two lines 
are already filled in as they should be.” 














Sd 
Number Series, Form N. 


Samples— 


2, 4, 6, 8, 10. . 12 
11, 12, 14, 15, 17 18 
3, 6, 9, 12 Se 

38, 34, 30, 26. 
76, 85, 94, 103....... 
1/25, 1/5, 1, 5 




















The maximum length of time allowed for the completion of the ten series is 
Each test score is equal to the number of series which he has cor- 


two minutes. 
rectly completed. 


Distribution of Scores in the Completion of Number Series. 
scores made by the 504 high school graduates on the Number Series 
Completion Test range from 0 to the maximum score possible, each unit 
of score representing a series completed correctly. The following table 


shows the distribution of these scores: 


TABLE SHOWING THE DISTRIBUTION OF SCORES MADE BY 504 HIGH 
SCHOOL GRADUATES ON THE SERIES COMPLETION TEST 
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esata \ 
Se 
eS ae 
NS Te 
40, 35, 42, 37, 44, 39... * 
wm Mie, et... 





The 


Scores in Number Number of Graduates 
Series Completion Making Each Score 
0 28 
1 11 
2 17 Number = 504 ' 
3 38 Mean = 5.75 
4 51 S.D = 2.54 
5 60 
6 78 | 
7 80 
8 81 
9 39 
10 21 


This distribution presented in graphic form appears on page 296. The mean score 
is 5.7, while approximately sixty-eight per cent of the 504 scores fall within the range 


of 3 to 8 completions correctly made. 


Completion of Number Series. 


FREQUENCY FOR EACH 


ATTEMPTED. 
Correct Incorrect 
Series by Completions Completions 
Number No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
1 474 94.4 13 2.58 
2 434 86.1 46 9.1 
3 412 819 53 10.5 
4 282 55.9 130 25.0 
5 342 04860679 82 16.2 
6 347 = « 688 41 8.1 
7 23%6 468 90 17.0 
8 131 25.9 56 11.1 
g 98 19.4 62 12.0 
10 118 234 70 13.8 


The following table shows for each 
of the ten series the frequency and the percentage of correct, incorrect, 
passed over, and non-attempted completions: 

TABLE SHOWING THE FREQUENCY AND THE PERCENTAGE OF 


NUMBER SERIES CORRECTLY COM- 
PLETED, INCORRECTLY COMPLETED, PASSED OVER, AND NOT 





Passed Over No Attempts 
No. Per Cent No. Per Cent 
2 398 15 2.98 
3 59 21 4.15 
“Se ae 5.15 | 
27 5.35 45 8.92 : 
27 5.35 53 10.5 
23 4.57 93 18.5 
33 6.54 145 28.7 
93 184 224 44.4 , 
69 13.5 273 54.6 
adie eile 316 62.7 
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The percentage is computed on the basis of the total number of examinees, 504. 

Non-attempted solutions are those which immediately follow the last solution 
on which an attempt was evident. 

The above table indicates that series numbers 4 and 7 were the most 
troublesome, for one examinee of every four completed series 4 incor- 
rectly, while about one in every six made an error in series 7. Over 5 
per cent of the examinees passed over the fourth series, probably after brief 
inspection, but attempted a later series ; 614 per cent of the persons passed 
over the seventh series. 

The following table gives the per cent of the group who attempted each 
completion, the per cent of those attempts that were correct, and the per 
cent that the correct attempts on each series is of the whole number of 
students whose tests were examined. 


TABLE SHOWING FOR EACH NUMBER SERIES THE PER CENT OF 
THE 504 HIGH SCHOOL GRADUATES WHO ATTEMPTED EACH 
SERIES; THE PER CENT OF THOSE ATTEMPTS THAT ARE COR- 
RECT, AND THE PER CENT THAT THE CORRECT ATTEMPTS ARE 
OF THE POSSIBLE CORRECT SOLUTIONS. 


Series by Per Cent of Per Cent of Correctness Per Cent That the Correct 


Number Attempts of Attempts Attempts Are of 504 
1 96.6 97.3 94.2 
2 95.4 90.4 86.7 
3 92.2 88.5 81.4 
4 81.7 68.4 55.9 
5 84.1 80.6 67.8 
6 77.0 89.4 68.9 
7 64.6 72.0 46.8 
8 37.1 70.0 25.99 
9 31.7 61.2 19.4 

10 37.3 62.7 23.4 


If the relative difficulty of various series may be judged by the fre- 
quency with which the high school graduates choose one series for com- 
pletion rather than another, then it would seem from the above table that 
there were relatively few apparent difficulties in the completion of the 
first three number series. Over 90 per cent of the examinees attempted 
each of the first three series ; more than 90 per cent of them completed the 
first two series correctly while slightly less than that per cent of them 
succeeded in completing correctly the third series. Correctness in com- 
pletion seems to decrease with the advanced position of the several series 
in the list for about two of every five persons who attempted the ninth 
and tenth series made errors in their completions. This fact is accounted 
for by the greater difficulty involved in determining the number relation- 
ships of the series given in the latter part of the tests. 


Types and Frequencies of Errors in Number Series Completion. When 
our attention is focused upon the several types of errors in number series 
completion, the frequencies reported in the following table show the extent 
to which the students noted correctly the principle involved in each series 
and were able to apply the principle in determining the required numbers. 
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(For text on this graph, see page 294.) 
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Number-Series Completion Scores 


TABLE SHOWING TYPES AND FREQUENCIES OF 629 ERRORS IN 
NUMBER SERIES COMPLETION 





Type of Per Cent of all Errors Noted in 
Error Description of Error Frequency Completions of Number Series 
1 Failure to determine correct 
principle or to apply it................. 499 79.3 
2 Wrong answer cause unknown. 107 17.0 
3 Failure to comprehend instruc- 
tions 23 3.56 


Detailed Report on Errors in Number Series Completion. Examples 
of the types of errors given in the preceding table are: 


1. Failure to determine the correct principle. (Accounts for 79.3 per 
cent of completion errors.) 

Series 8, Form N—4%, 4%, 5%, 5%. Answer: 6%. 

Nineteen per cent of the errors of this type are due to the use of the 
wrong principle because of incomplete inspection. For example: 

Series 1, Form N—3, 6, 9, 12. Answer given: 24. 

Those students who made this error doubtless did so because they 
have not noted and applied all of the relationships between consecutive 
numbers of the series; in the above example, the second number is two 
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times the first. Without testing that relationship throughout the entire 
series, they gave an answer equal to two times the last number of the 
series. 

2. Wrong answer—cause unknown. (Accounts for 17 per cent of 
completion errors. ) 

Much of the work on the test in Number Series Completion has in- 
volved mental processes of thought which do not need to be written in 
order that the series may be completed. We therefore lack evidence essen- 
tial for assigning many incorrect answers to a definite source of error. 
They have consequently been grouped together under this type of error. 


3. Failure to comprehend instructions. (Accounts for 3.56 per cent 
of completion errors.) 


Twenty-three errors of this type occurred in various series of the 
test, and were made by five examinees. One person copied in front of the 
printed numbers of the series the same numbers there found. Such pro- 
cedure plainly shows that the persons -who made these mistakes did not 
understand the method required in number series completion; they did 
not comprehend either the printed directions preceding the test, or the 
numerical sample series there completed. 


Summary. Only about two-thirds as many errors have appeared in 
this Number Series Completion Test as were found in either the Funda- 
mental Operations Test or in the Problem Solving Test. The difficulties 
presented here are fewer in number or overcome more easily than in the 
other two tests. Seventy-nine and three-tenths per cent of all errors in 
number series completions are due to inability to comprehend and apply 
the fundamental relations between a- series of numbers. Twenty-three 
failures or 3.36 per cent of all errors in number series completion are the 
results of lack of comprehension of instructions; these errors have, how- 
ever, occurred in the work of only five students. Seventeen per cent of 
all errors in this test have been attributed to causes unknown, since much 
of the work has been done mentally rather than with paper and pencil, 
and we therefore have no way of determining the causes of errors made. 


Errors in Algebraic Manipulation 


Description of Algebraic Manipulation Test. Test 6, Part II of the 
Thorndike Examination includes six algebraic exercises, identical to, or of 


the same type as here given. Directions given for pupil guidance pre- 
ceeding the test are these: 


“Find the answers. Each correct example counts 5. There is no penalty 
for a wrong answer. It simply counts zero. Use the last page of this exam- 
ination blank for your work if there is not space enough here.” 
1. k=%; L=1/3; m=. What does k(L+m) equal? Answer 
2. a(l—bx)=b. What does x equal? Answer 
3. q=8% of r. r=at+%b. a=—80, b=—48. What does 2% q equal? 

Answer 


se receeeeneeeesseeeeeeseoe 








4. (x—3)?=x?—21. What does x equal? Answer 
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5. P=f+e—i/g. What is P when f=e, e—g, and g=2? Answer 
x—a x—b a?+b? 
6'’—_+—= 
b a ab 
The maximum time allowed for the solution of these six exercises is 
ten minutes. A student’s score is equal to five times the number of exercises 
correctly solved. 





. What does x equal? Answer 


Distribution of Scores on the Test of Algebraic Manipulation. The 
following table shows the distribution of the scores made by the students 
on the test involving algebraic manipulations. 


Number of Graduates Making 


Test Scores Each Score 

0 176 

5 81 
10 80 Number = 504 
15 52 Mean = 93 
20 47 SD = 84 
25 49 
30 19 


The same distribution presented in graphic form appears as follows: 
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Success Attained in the Solution of the Several Algebraic Exercises 
im Test 6. The following table shows for each exercise the frequency 
and percentage of correct, incorrect, passed over, and non-attempted 
solutions. 


TABLE SHOWING THE FREQUENCY AND THE PERCENTAGE OF 
FREQUENCY FOR EACH ALGEBRAIC EXERCISE CORRECTLY 
SOLVED, INCORRECTLY SOLVED, PASSED OVER, AND NOT AT- 
TEMPTED. 


Exercise Correct Solutions. Incorrect Solutions. Passed Over. Not Attempted. 
Number No. Per Cent No. Per Cent No. PerCent No. PerCent 


1 227. 45.0 255 50.6 4 79 18 3.46 
2 % 194 265 852.5 97 19.2 44 8.75 
3 175 34.7 214 «424 47 9.3 68 13.5 
4 208 3 41.2 134 266 46 9.2 Ah 9.2 
5 169 33.5 156 30.9 32 6.3 147 29.2 
6 41 8.14 14 8 365 asian 279 55.4 


The percentage is computed on the basis of the total number of examinees, 
504. 

Non-attempted solutions are those which follow immediately the last solu- 
tion on which an attempt was evident. 


The above table gives some interesting information on the abilities of 
the students. One-half of the 504 students solved incorrectly the first 
exercise; four per cent more of them either did not attempt the first 
exercise, or passed over it and attempted a later one. The results from 
the data on the second and third exercises are even more significant. In 
ten minutes time less than one-fifth of the examinees solved correctly the 
second exercise, while over one-half of them solved it incorrectly ; almost 
30 per cent of the 504 students made no attempt to work the exercise. In 
Exercise 3, about one of every four of the 504 examinees made no evident 
attempt to reach a solution; almost 10 per cent more solutions were in- 
correct than were correct. The incorrect solutions for Exercise 5 equal 
approximately the per cent of correct solutions. Such data as is given 
here prepares one for a report of a great many errors in the algebraic 
solutions. 


The following table gives the per cent of the 504 high school gradu- 
ates who attempted each exercise, the per cent of the total number of 
attempts which were correct, and the per cent that the correct attempts 
on each exercise are of the possible correct solutions of that exercise. 


TABLE SHOWING FOR EACH ALGEBRA EXERCISE THE PER CENT OF 
ATTEMPTS, THE PER CENT OF CORRECT ATTEMPTS, AND THE 
PER CENT THAT THE CORRECT ATTEMPTS ARE OF THE POSSI- 
BLE CORRECT SOLUTIONS. 


Exercise Per Cent of Per Cent of Correct- Per Cent That the Correct 
Number Attempts ness of Attempts Attempts Are of Whole 

1 95.6 47.1 45.0 

2 72.0 27.0 19.44 

3 77.2 43.8 34.7 

a 678 60.8 41.2 

5 64.4 52.0 33.5 

6 44.6 18.2 8.1 
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Nearly all of the students attempted the first algebraic exercise; less 
than one-half of the attempts were correct. Less than one-half of the 
504 examinees solved any exercise correctly. Approximately one-fifth 
of the students reached a correct solution for the second exercise, even 
though about three-fourths of them attempted it. Almost 80 per cent of 
the 504 attempted the third exercise, but only 35 per cent of that number 
completed it correctly. Forty-five per cent of the 504 attempted the last 
algebraic exercise, but only 8 per cent solved it correctly. Such results 
show that high school graduates lack the abilities required for the solution 
of simple algebraic exercises. 

Types and Frequencies of Errors in Algebraic Manipulation. The 
following table shows the types of errors and their relative frequencies 


TABLE SHOWING TYPES AND FREQUENCIES OF ERRORS IN 
ALGEBRAIC MANIPULATION 
Per Cent of All 
Errors Noted in 


Type of Number of Algebraic Ma- 
Error Description of Error Errors nipulation 
1 Addition of numbers in an expressed product........ 137 13 
2 Incorrect procedure with coefficients of the un- 
ictal ah chasing ddineidlidiniacsenesbedbevanieceertoors 119 11.29 


a. Transposition of the coefficient of x with the 
addition or subtraction of that coefficient from 

known expressions instead of division. 

b. Division by partial coefficient of unknown. 


3 Failure to separate knowns “a” and “b”, and un- 
known, “x”, in solving for “x” Doibiahiiapeeicnaninne 105 9.96 
4 Incorrect ‘ihe with signs... me alate 84 7.96 
a) In dividing both sides of equation 1 by ne daaaseees 43 
b) In squaring... scndasceeci LS SE ee TS 28 
c) In transposing .. Ra 2 A ote ee 13 
5 Incorrect handling of fractions. eh sith inicheshdensninianoaioese fous 81 7.68 
a) Inversion of fractions in multiplication.............. 21 
b) Multiplication of numerators only........................ 38 
c) Addition of numerators onlly.................-c...c-0cc-00-+2 9 
d) Failure to write denominator................................ 8 
e) Addition of numerators of fractions with unlike 
RRR RRL a ae a 5 
6 Inability to plan the solution for unknowns............ 69 6.54 
7 Failure to find product of unknowns, “x” and “y” 
after each has been correctly 1 wewren Hid oe 60 5.69 
8 Beeotwent chemise to L. C. D..............-.0..-0c0ss....00.-0--- 46 4.5 
a) Failure to clear of fractions after L. C. D. is 
a a 2 
9 Incomplete or partial substitution.............................. 47 4.45 
10 I I ice cantihisncrnncveeercentunsocne’ 43 4.08 
11 Incorrect removal of parentheses.......................-...--.-. 39 3.7 
12 Incorrect collection of termsS......................000--:c0-0---e0 24 2.28 
13 One value for unknown in a quadratic equation...... 26 2.46 
14 Incorrect arithmetic process in fundamental ope- 
rations ......... isdiibessiheheldichninniatitahbierensss 19 1.8 
a. Multiplication for ‘addition. | 
b. Addition for multiplication. 
ce. Division for multiplication. 
d. Addition for subtraction. 
15 Incorrect cancellation......... te LEUNG. ao Ce Ee 18 1,7 
16 Miscellaneous errors: 
a) Incorrect factoring ............. So Seana 15 1.42 
b) Incorrect decimal point | in | quotient.. cdi 14 1.32 
c) Occasional errors.. cs EEO 51 4.82 


17 Wrong answer—cause not “determined. SER CREME oe 74 7.0 
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in the solutions of the six algebra problems of Test 6, Part II of the 
Thorndike Intelligence Examination. The total number of errors in this 
test made by the 504 students is 1054. 


Detailed Report of the Errors in Algebraic Manipulations. 


1. Addition of numbers in an expressed product. (Accounts for 13 
? per cent of algebraic errors.) 


Exercise 1. Form C, reads 
“c=2; d=3; e=3; f—=1. What does cdefi—cde equal?” 
Solution given: 


2+3+3+1—(2+3+3)=1. 


The presence of this error is due to the fact that many of the high 
school graduates have mistaken the expression cdef for the expression 
“c-+d+e-+f.” The difference between the two algebraic expressions, 
the first of which indicates multiplication, and the second of which involves 
addition, has not been recalled clearly. 


2. Incorrect procedure in handling coefficients of the unknown. (Ac- 
counts for 11.29 per cent of algebraic errors.) 


a. Transposition of the x-coefficient from the known expressions, 
instead of division. 
' Exercise 2, Form F, reads 
“a(1—bx)==b. What does x equal?” 
Solution given: 
a(1—bx)=b 
} a—abx=b 
abx=a—b 
x=—a+ab+b—=b—a+ab 
b. Division by a partial coefficient of unknown. 
Exercise 2, Form F. Same as above. 
Solution given: 
a(1—bx)=b 
a—abx=b 
abx=a—b 
a—b 
x — <_< 


a 


3. Failure to separate knowns, “a” and “b,” and unknown “x,” in 
solving for “x.” (Includes 9.96 per cent of algebraic errors.) 
Exercise 2, Form F, reads, 
“a(1—bx)=b. What does x equal?” 
Solution given: 
a(1—bx)=b 
a—abx= 
y a—b=abx 
i —b=a—bx 
Exercise 6, Form C, reads, 
x (x21) 


2 (x1) 
Solution: The answer here given is the entire left hand side of the equa- 
tion. The students who gave that answer must have thought that x 
was defined in terms which involved itself. 
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4. Incorrect procedure in handling signs. (Accounts for 7.96 per 

cent of algebraic errors.) 

a. In dividing both sides of an equation by -1l. 

Exercise 2, Form F, reads, 

“a(1—bx)=b. What does x equal?” 

Solution given: 
; a—abx=b 
i abx==b—a 
b—a 


x2. 


ab 

b. In squaring. 
Exercise 4, Form F, reads, 

“(x—3)2=x2—21. What does x equal?” 
Partial solution given: 

x?+6x+9—=x2—21. 
c. In transposing. 
Exercise 2, Form F, reads same as in (a) above. 
Partial solution given: 

a(1—bx)=b 

a—abx= 

—abx—=b+a 


5. Incorrect handling of fractions. (Accounts for 7.68 per cent of 
algebraic errors.) 
a. Inversion of fractions in multiplication. 
Exercise 1, Form F, reads, 
“k=; L=1/3; m=%. What does k(L+m) equal?” 
Solution given: 
k(L+m)=% (1/3+ 4)=% X7/12=14/12—1 1/6. 
b. Multiplication of numerators only. 
Exercise 1, Form F, reads, 
“k=¥ ; L=1/3; m=%. What does k(L+m) equal?” 
Solution given: 
k(L+m)=% (1/3+ 4 )=% (4/124+-3/12)=7/12. 
c. Addition of numerators only. 
Exercise 1, Form F, reads, 
| “k=Y,; L=1/3; m=. What does k(L+m) equal?” 
Solution given: 
4 (1/3+ % )=% (4/124+-3/12)=7/2=34. 
d. Failure to write denominator. 
Exercise 4, Form C, reads, 
“3/5x==1—2/5x. What does x equal?” 
Partial solution given: 
| x=1. 
e. Addition of numerators of fraction with unlike denominators. 
Exercise 6, Form F, reads, 
“x—a x—b a?+b? 
| — 
| b a ab 
Solution given: 
x—a+x—b—=a?+b? 
2x=a?+b?+a+b 


a*+b?-+at+b 





What does x equal?” 





{ x= 


2 





————————————_ 





Ee 
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6. Inability to plan the solution for unknowns. (Accounts for 6.54 
per cent of algebraic errors.) 
Exercise 5, Form C, reads, 
“If 4x=Y, and “4Yy=3, what does xy equal?” 
Partial solution given: 
x=2, y=3, xy—6. 


7. Failure to find the product of unknowns, “x” and “y,” after each 
has been correctly determined. (Accounts for 5.69 per cent of algebraic 
errors. ) 

Exercise 5, Form C, reads, 
“If 4x=¥, and 1/3 y=3, what does xy equal?” 
Partial solution given: 


x=2, y=—9. 


8. Incorrect changing to L.C.D. (Accounts for 4.5 per cent of errors.) 


a. Failure to clear of fractions correctly after L.C.D. is obtained. 
Exercise 6, Form C, reads, 








x?—] 
“x/2— =x. What does x equal?” 
x+1 
Solution given: 
x?—] 
x/2— =x 
x+1 


x (x+1)—2(x?—1)=x 
x?+x—2x2—l1=x 
—x?+2=—0 

x2—2—=0 

x= \/2 


9. Incomplete or partial substitution. (Accounts for 4.45 per cent 
of algebraic errors.) 
Exercise 5, Form F, reads, 
“P=f+e—1l/g. What is P when f=e, e=g, and g=2?” 
Solution given: 
P=e+g—%. 


10. Incorrect computation. (Accounts for 4.08 per cent of algebraic 
errors. ) 


a. Incorrect multiplication. 
Exercise 3, Form F, reads, 
“g==8% of r, r=at+%b, a=80, b—=48. What does 2%¢g equal?” 
Solution given: 
12 
1=30+% 48=80+24=104 


11. Incorrect removal of parentheses. (Accounts for 3.7 per cent of 
algebraic errors noted.) 
Exercise 2, Form F, reads, 
“a(1—bx)=b. What does x equal?” 
Solution given: 
a(1—bx)=b a—b 
a—bx=b x=— 


—bx=b—a b 





ee ee 
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12. Incorrect procedure in collecting terms. (Accounts for 2.28 per 


cent of algebraic errors.) 
Exercise 6, Form F, reads, 
“x—a x—b a?+b? 
+—= 
b a ab 
Partial solution given: 
x—a x—b a*?+b? 
ome > eee SS 
b a ab 
a(x—a) +b(x—b)=a?+b? 
ax—a?+bx—b*=a?+b? 
—(a?+b?) (ax+bx)=a?-+b? 
13. One value only for the unknown in a quadratic equation. (Ac- 
counts for 2.46 per cent of algebraic errors. ) 
Exercise 6, Form C, reads, 


x*—] 
“x/2 — 


What does x equal?” 











=x. What does x equal?” 





x+1 
Solution given : 
x(x+1)—2(x?—1)=2x(x+1) 
x?-++x—2x? +2=2x?+2x 
3x?+x—2—0 
(3x—2) (x+1)=0 
x=—1 
14. Incorrect arithmetic process in fundamental operations. (Ac- 
counts for 1.8 per cent of algebraic errors.) 
a. Multiplication for addition. 
Exercise 1, Form F, reads, 
“k=¥Y, L=1/3, m=. What does k(L+m) equal?” 
Solution given: 
k(L+m)=% (1/3+ 4 )=1/24 
b. Addition for multiplication. 
Exercise 1, Form F. Same as above. 
Solution given: 
k(L+m)=% (1/3+ 4% )=6/12(4/12+-3/12)=13/12=1 1/12. 
c. Division for multiplication. 
Problem 3, Form F, reads, 
“e=8% of r, r=at+%b, a=—80, b—48. What does 2%4g equal?” 
Solution given: 
r=80+3% 48=80+54=—13. 
d. Addition for subtraction. 
Problem 5, Form F, reads, 
“P=f+e—1/g. What is P when f=e, eg, g=2?” 
Solution given: 
P=2+2+ 444%. 
15. Incorrect cancellation. (Accounts for 1.7 per cent of errors.) 
Exercise 6, Form F, reads, 
“x—a x—b =  a?+b? 








+> . What does x equal?” 
b a ab 
Solution given : 
x—a x—b 
— + — =a?+b? a?+b? 
b a x= 





2x==a?+b? 2 








FIERO 


RT ae ae 
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16. Miscellaneous errors. 
a. Incorrect factoring. (Accounts for 1.42 per cent of algebraic 
errors. ) 
Exercise 4, Form F, reads, 


“(x—3)%=x?—21. What does x equal?” 
Solution given: 


(x—3) *=x?—21 
(x+3) (x—3)=(x+7) (x—7) 
x=3, —3, 7, —7 


b. Incorrect placing of decimal point in quotient. (Accounts for 
1.32 per cent of algebraic errors. ) 


Exercise 3, Form F, reads, 
“g—=8% of r, r=a+H%b, a=—80, b=48. What does 2'4g equal?” 
Solution given: 
3.48 
r=80 + —— 
4 
r=80+3X 12=116 
g—116 X .08—9.28 
2Yg=9.28 X25 
c. Occasional errors. (Accounts for 1.8 per cent of errors.) 
17. Wrong answers—cause not determined. (Accounts for 7 per 
cent of algebraic errors.) 


Summary. Exercise 1 of the algebraic manipulation test was at- 
tempted by 95 per cent of the students whose test papers have been ex- 
amined; 47 per cent of these attempts were correct, showing approxi- 
mately 53 per cent incorrect. Only three out of every four students 
attempted to solve the second exercise; yet almost two of every three who 
attempted this exercise offered an incorrect solution. Likewise, over 
one-half of the persons who attempted the third algebraic exercise solved 
that problem incorrectly. With such ratios as these between the number 
of correct solutions and the number of incorrect ones, one might well 
expect to find a large number of errors in the solution of these algebra 
exercises. This is exactly what is found to be true. There is a total of 
1054 errors in the solutions of six algebra exercises as presented by the 
504 high school graduates. 

The most frequent error in algebraic manipulation is due to a wrong 
fundamental concept of an algebraic expression such as “cdef”. One 
hundred and fifteen of the high school graduates have mistaken such 
an expression as one involving addition, rather than an expression involv- 
ing the multiplication process. The representation of multiplication by 
the use of algebraic symbols written together, with the multiplication 
sign omitted, is a concept introduced early in the study of algebra, and 
it is one of vital importance in the development of the subject. 

The failure to separate the knowns from the unknowns in solving for 
the unknown is also an error of fundamental importance in the study of 
algebra, for it involves an incorrect, as well as careless and loose thought 
process which permits the definition of an unknown in terms of itself. 

Such errors as incorrect dealing with signs in dividing by a negative 
quantity, transposing, or in squaring, give evidence of lack of thorough 
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knowledge of the accepted procedure in handling positive and negative 
algebraic quantities. The elimination of these errors which involve in- 
correct thought processes is dependent upon better teaching methods. 
Errors such as incorrect computation may perhaps be eliminated through 
frequent and rapid “timed drills” in the algebra course. 

Summary 

The study here reported supports the frequently heard contention that 
college entrants do not possess a real mastery of the fundamental processes 
of arithmetic and algebra. The group here considered is shown to be 
superior both in subject matter preparation and capacity for college work. 
Their high school marks are, in general, high, and their Intelligence Exami- 
nation scores indicate real ability to cope with the collegiate curriculum. 
The writers are aware of the fact that the time intervals allowed for the 
solution of the several exercises of each test was limited, and that for 
many students the curriculums of the last two high school years did not 
include content of a mathematical character. 

The study shows that one of every five of these students failed com- 
pletely in his attempt at a solution which involves the fundamental opera- 
tions of arithmetic, and that with the exception of the first exercise less 
than one-half of the students who attempted an exercise completed it 
correctly. It follows, therefore, that high school graduates as a group 
lack the necessary ability to make relatively simple applications of the 
fundamental operations of arithmetic. 

In the solutions of simple “verbal problems” it appears that not more 
than three-fourths of the high school graduates considered were able to 
solve correctly any one of the simple problems of the test. These students 
lacked the necessary skill to comprehend quantitative relationships as 
stated in words. 

As might be expected, errors in the solutions of exercises in the 
number series completion test are due to a real inability to determine 
the number relationships involved. Incomplete or partial analysis seems 
to have been the chief cause of the failures noted. 

In algebraic manipulation more than one-third of this select group 
of high school graduates made a score of zero, and on no exercises did as 
many as one-half of the students have a correct solution. 

One of the chief values of this study is the evidence presented on 
the several types of errors made and on the relative frequency of each of 
these types of errors. 

The writers are not unaware of the fact that these students were 
without doubt more able to solve correctly exercises involving the funda- 
mental processes of arithmetic and algebra while enrolled in the eighth 
and ninth grades. This mastery once attained should not have been allowed 
to decrease through disuse. The responsibility for keeping these skills on 
a “higher level” rests with educators who permit a curriculum organiza- 
tion where mastery of the fundamental operations, once attained, is 
allowed to decrease through lack of guidance in permitting pupils to make 
unrestricted subject-matter selections. 





——7E 
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History of the Investigation 


now engaged in a survey of methods and results uf French 
and Spanish teaching, it is worth while for teachers to review 
the report of the Classical Investigation, presented over a year 
ago by Dr. Andrew F. West, Dean of Princeton University ; 
Dr. W. L. Carr of Oberlin College, and Dr. Mason D. Gray of Rochester, 
N. Y. In May, 1920, the General Education Board made the American 
Classical League a proposition offering to finance an investigation of the 
classics in American secondary schools to be conducted by the League. 

The League appointed for the work various committees, consisting 
of seventy of the outstanding men and women in American classical 
scholarship. To insure an unbiased inquiry, the League requested and 
received the co-operation of state departments of education and of forty- 
eight professors of education and psychology from the leading univer- 
sities and colleges of the country. The United States Bureau of Educa- 
tion under the direction of Commissioner John J. Tigert furnished statistics 
regarding the status of classical and modern languages since the World 
War. Further information was secured through questionnaires answered 
by senior high school students, college freshmen, and college graduates, 
who had studied Latin for one or more years. Finally, tests and experi- 
ments were given and marked by 8595 teachers of English, French, history 
and the classics. 

During the three and a half years devoted to the survey, 1313 secondary 
schools participated; 150,000 pupils were tested, and 750,000 individual 
tests were given. By means of these tests and controlled experiments, 
facts were established regarding college entrance requirements, present 
enrollment in Latin and Greek, methods of instruction, qualifications of 








* The complete title of the report is “The Classical Investigation Conducted by the 
Advisory Committee of the American Classical League.” Part I. General Report. A 
Summary of Results with recommendations for the Organization of the Course in Sec- 
ondary Latin and for Improvement in Methods of Teaching. Part III. The Classics in 
England, France and Germany. Published by the Princeton University Press, Princeton, 
N. J., 1925. Free on application. 
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teachers, relation of the classics to other secondary subjects, relation of 
Latin to the new six-year high school or junior high school, administrative 
policies and their effect on classical teaching, and, lastly, the question of 
the classics in Great Britain, France and Germany, especially in view of 
the readjustments made since the World War. While the limited time 
and money did not admit of a study of all the interesting problems which 
suggested themselves in the course of the investigation, still the main 
objectives were accomplished, namely: to obtain and analyze the facts; 
and, in the light of these to prepare a constructive program for classical 
teaching in American secondary schools. Though this report may not 
meet the expectation of every group of classicists, its represents the result 
of the unremitting labor and enthusiastic co-operation of a veritable army 
of students, teachers and citizens in all walks of life. 


The Classics in European Secondary Schools 


Part III of the report was prepared by Dr. I. L. Kandel of Teachers 
College, Columbia University, and Dean West of Princeton. It embodies 
a discussion of the history of the classics in England, France, and Ger- 
many over a period of more than fifty years, and is a document of great 
interest and value to teachers of Latin and Greek in America. All except 
Germany have put into operation programs of reconstruction, emphasiz- 
ing the classics in academic secondary education. 

In Germany, there are two types of secondary schools as regards time ; 
three, as regards course. The traditional nine-year school is still popular 
in the triple form of classical gymnasium with nine years of Latin and 
six of Greek, semi-classical realgymnasiwm with Latin only, and realschule 
with a modern language-scientific course and neither Latin nor Greek. 
Besides this extended course, there is a shorter secondary course of six 
or, sometimes, of four years, analogous to the present American high 
school, in which are represented all types of schools both with and with- 
out Latin. 

Up to about 1880, the privileged gymnasium had not been questioned. 
Its diploma was the only certificate of admission to the university, the 
professions, and important offices of state, and, in addition, was accepted 
in lieu of one year of military service. However, at that time it began 
to be subjected to criticism. A conference was called in 1890 by Bismarck 
and Kaiser Wilhelm II, who hoped to combat by means of the schools 
the spread of socialism and communism, and to develop a strongly national- 
istic spirit by stressing the study of the German language, literature, and 
history. The results of the conference included a reduction in the time 
given to Greek and Latin ; simplification of the final examination ; and the 
placing of stress on German language and history. The elementary work 
in the first two years was to be thoroughly mastered with formal Latin 
composition postponed until the third year. The characteristic German 
procedure known as the “Concentric Method” was used, i. e., the work of 
each year was reviewed in the next with a comprehensive review in the 
seventh year. The regulations were very definite, prescribing not only the 
parts of authors to be studied but also the inductive method to be used 
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up to the last two years of the course. These changes were regarded as 
a compromise. 


In 1900 came a new conference, due to complaints from various uni- 
versity faculties that students from the gymnasium were lacking in the 
powers of logic and observation. As a result of this conference, all three 
types of schools were now given equal standing as regards entrance to 
the university, with each left free to develop its own characteristics. The 
gymnasium returned to its emphasis on grammar, though continuing to 
stress content and correlation between language and history. 


At the time of his entrance into the present reformgymnasium, a pupil 
is twelve or thirteen years of age; and has already a good background in 
the form of a three-year study of German grammar and three years of a 
modern language, one year of Greek and Roman history and some study 
of Roman mythology. He gives to elementary Latin ten fifty-minute 
periods a week, reading seventy pages of easy Latin; eight fifty-minute 
periods a week to second year Latin, reading as a rule, approximately five 
books of Caesar and seven hundred lines of Ovid. During the first half 
of the second year, all advance assignments are worked out in class to 
prevent the use of “ponies”. 


The great strength of German education rests on two points; first, 
the precise definition and scope of each type of school; and secondly, the 
certification of teachers. In 1813, a clearly defined state examination 
was introduced in Prussia for the certification of secondary teachers. The 
requirements have steadily increased, until, in 1918, nine years of sec- 
ondary education, at least five years in a German university, two years 
practice teaching in a secondary school and one year of military service, 
were required for a certificate. : 


The situation at present is ill-defined. There are two opposing groups 
in German education ; one which, following the lead of the former Kaiser, 
would make everything German the center of the secondary system, 
would lessen or abolish the classics, even, at times, exclude modern lan- 
guages; the other, a cosmopolitan group, proud of Germany’s contribu- 
tion to classical scholarship, would harmonize German and classical cul- 
ture. Apparently, the shorter course in schools of the reform type is 
going to gain at the expense of the nine-year school, which has been 
weakened by the serious political, social, and economic conditions affect- 
ing both teachers and students. This school of the future will probably 
be of the academic type; and will carry on the classical tradition, adapted 
to fit modern conditions. 


In France, there are apparently two types of secondary schools, the 
municipally maintained collége and the state maintained lycée. The study 
of Latin was long taken for granted as the foundation of the French lan- 
guage and literature. After the Franco-Prussian war, however, a demand 
for practical and technical studies called for a change in the time-honored 
course. Place was provided for science by cutting the requirements for 
Latin prose composition and abolishing the writing of Latin verse, with 
the French essay substituted for the Latin. 
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The Plan of 1902 for the lycées provided for a course of study of 
seven years, divided into two cycles of four and three years each. In the 
first cycle, the student might choose between (1) Latin and, in the third 
year, if desired, Greek, and (2) French with the sciences and drawing. 
In the second cycle, students might choose between four sections (1) 
Latin and Greek, (2) Latin and modern languages, (3) Latin and science, 
(4) modern languages and science without Latin. Each course consisted 
of two years, after which students could present themselves for the first 
part of the examination for the baccalauréat. In the last year, there was 
a choice between philosophy and mathematics, followed by the second 
part of the examination. The authors read are practically the same as 
those read in the German schools. 

In 1923, the problem of secondary education, especially the classics, 
was considered so important that it engaged the attention of the Chamber 
of Deputies for a period of two months. The discussion resulted in a 
majority vote in favor of the plan presented by M. Léon Bérard, Minister 
of Public Instruction, supported by the scientific, literary, professional, 
and commercial forces of France. Such opposition as there was appeared 
to be political rather than educational. The discussion revealed the gen- 
eral feeling that the function of secondary education is to select and train 
for leadership the élite from all social classes; and, while appreciating 
the value of technical training, the leaders of France feared that an over- 
emphasis on technical training would crush the spirit and “defeat the 
moral and humane functions of education”. The humanities and sciences 
were needed side by side. As much general training as possible should 
precede the specialized training. 

The plan is based on a review of twenty years’ experience with vary- 
ing programs of classical, semi-classical and non-classical types, and on 
a review of conditions before, during, and since the World War. “It is 
the most thorough piece of educational reconstruction done in any land 
since the war”. During the four years of the first cycle of the lycées, the 
mother-tongue, Latin and Greek, mathematics, elementary sciences, 
physics and chemistry, history and geography are required of all. In 
the three years of the second cycle, equal choice is given to classical and 
modern studies. Aside from this seven-year academic school, which pre- 
pares for the university and from which the student usually graduates 
at eighteen, full provision is made for a four year academic school and 
for technical schools. In 1924, a temporary modification of the plan of 
1923, not a return to the plan of 1902, permitted a modern course to be 
maintained along with the classical course with the aim of securing the 
same results from the two types of courses. 

The chief emphasis in the study of both languages is placed on the 
explanation of the text, the most characteristic feature of all language 
work in French schools and universities, accompanied by a running com- 
ment by the teacher on history, geography, etymology and style. In 
recitation, a pupil first reads the Latin in its own order, then, again in 
the French order ; next the phrases are translated ; then the whole is given 
in good French, the same procedure being used for a simple as well as 
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a difficult passage. Exercises, both written and oral, form a part of the 
work of every class as well as written translations in French. The study 
of ancient history is correlated with the work of the languages, the em- 
phasis being placed on social and economic institutions. It is customary 
to have the same teacher conduct classes in Latin, Greek and French. 
The French classical teacher is a trained specialist. 

The system for girls, established in 1882, included /ycées and colléges 
giving a five-year course, divided into two cycles of three and two years 
each, with the pupil beginning at the age of twelve. Since the war there 
has been persistent demand that girls be given increased opportunities 
to pursue courses leading to the baccalauréat; and today girls are per- 
mitted to follow the same classical course as boys, with some modifications 
to allow for domestic arts. 

In a collége, the licence, the equivalent of the master’s degree, is the 
minimum qualification for teachers, obtainable after one or two years of 
study in a French university. For a lycée certificate, candidates, after a 
three-year course at the Ecole Normal Supérieure, must pass the agréga- 
tion or state examination for secondary teachers, said to be the most 
difficult examination in the world. 

England. Any discussion of the classics in England is difficult for 
two reasons; first, because there is no centralized system as in Germany 
or France, the government being concerned not with supervision of in- 
struction but with grants and endowments; and, secondly, because the 
classics have always been so strongly established that no question of their 
value has ever arisen. However, before 1900, a demand was made for 
modern languages, science, and technical studies; and the methods of 
presenting the classics were questioned from time to time. The result is 
that there have been no sweeping changes in England, as in Germany 
and France, such as separate vocational schools; but a demand for the 
improvement of teaching has been made. 

Before 1900, modern studies were provided for in afternoon classes 
and in a number of secondary schools without the classics, though this 
was long regarded as a concession to the weaker pupils. There are now 
four types of secondary schools. The first includes the famous public 
schools, such as Eton, Harrow, and Rugby, some of them long established, 
others dating from the nineteenth century. They receive boys at the age 
cf twelve or thirteen already equipped with three or four years of Latin 
and Greek, and keep them to the age of eighteen. The second group 
consists of grammar schools for boys and high schools for girls, with age 
limits from nine or ten to eighteen, some of them rating as high in scholar- 
ship at Oxford and Cambridge as the public schools. A third group 
includes the private schools which offer the traditional amount of Latin. 
Lastly, the council schools, supported by local taxes with state aid, are 
most closely analogous to the American high school. In these schools 
Latin is provided for and urged; but not required. Pupils are received 
at twelve years of age and leave between fifteen and sixteen with a few 
remaining to eighteen. In “grant-earning” schools, where two foreign 
languages are taught, Latin is usually one. 
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There exist two Latin courses, one six or seven years long, the other 
four, receiving pupils at the age of nine, eleven or twelve. In the short 
course, the first two years’ work consists of a reader used as the basis 
for forms, syntax and vocabulary; and the second of a classical author, 
usually Caesar, one book, not more than two. In some schools, however, 
the first classical author is not read until the third year; and this plan is 
in harmony with the recommendations of a committee appointed in 1921 
by the Prime Minister to investigate the classical situation. The last two 
years, then, inclue Caesar, Sallust, Livy, Pliny, Ovid, Virgil, and Horace. 
The amount of Latin read intensively is about one-third of that required 
in the standard American course, although there appears to be much 
sight reading. The amount of time varies from four to five forty-five 
minute periods a week with assignments for outside preparation, con- 
forming to the custom in the United States, but differing widely from 
that in Germany. 


In 1900, the Board of Education was established; and, for the first 
time, certain standards were set up, though no school was required to 
submit to these standards, unless it wished to receive state aid. In 1903, 
the Classical Association was organized. The large increase in clientele, 
combined with the shorter time allowed in the four-year schools, brought 
realization of the need to concentrate on essentials. In consequence, a 
committee was appointed in 1907 to consider lightening the “curriculum 
in Latin and Greek, and improvement in the means of instruction”. Their 
report recommends introduction to one foreign language at a time and 
more reading of Latin authors, with less drill and discipline and the 
stressing of grammar and vocabulary during the first year. In order to 
save time, the teacher may go over the advance lesson with the pupils. 


In 1916, in a conference between the Council for Humanistic Studies 
and the Joint Board of Scientific Studies of the Royal Society, the ques- 
tion of the relation between the classics and technical education was 
discussed in a most friendly spirit, and with no bitter attacks, as in 
France and Germany. The co-operation of labor leaders with the work 
of the association is noteworthy. The report of the Prime Minister’s 
“Committee urges the importance of devoting not less than three years 
to the classical course”. The “Direct Method” is not advocated, though 
some oral work is demanded and a plea is made for the introduction of 
continuous reading as early as possible. The teaching of syntax should 
be functional from the start. The teacher of Latin beyond the earliest 
stages should have some knowledge of Greek, as is required in Scotland. 
The use of objects connected with Roman life is advocated, i. e., “The 
Laboratory Method”’. 


The chief differences between English and American practice are: (1) 
attention paid to laying of a firm foundation at the beginning by abundant 
easy reading and thorough drill in grammar, (2) wider range of authors, 
(3) parallel study of Roman history, (4) completion of approximately 
the same work two years earlier than in the United States, with the result 
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that the last two years of the long course reach the level of college work 
in this country. 

England feels that some subjects, if omitted in school, may be acquired 
later; but the classics must be studied, if at all, in school; that it is the 
function of the schools to train their students to use profitably their 
leisure time, to make them masters, not slaves, of their occupations; and 
that the classics contribute to this end. The same view has been held 
in France, but not in Germany. In Germany, study of the classics ap- 
parently serves as a mental discipline and to provide an historical back- 
ground for the German language, history, and institutions. In France, 
while the classics are studied with the utmost care, their main purpose 
is to develop French style. The English, however, while recognizing 
mental discipline and the vast contributions of Latin and Greek to their 
civilization, still cherish the classics primarily for themselves. 


Statistics Regarding Latin and Greek in the United States 


The following interesting statistics were obtained through the co- 
operation of principals and teachers of Latin in over 10,000 secondary 
schools, registrars and other officials in practically every college, super- 
intendents of public instruction of all states and the U. S. Bureau of 
Education. The enrollment in Greek in the secondary schools during 
the academic year 1923-24 was 11,000; and in Latin, 940,000, nearly 
nine times as great. The enrollment in Latin was greater than the enroll- 
ment in all other foreign languages combined, including Greek, French, 
Spanish, Italian, German, Swedish, and Hebrew; and equal to one-fourth 
of the total enrollment of all secondary pupils. In the seven-year period 
between 1915 and 1922, there was an actual gain in Latin enrollment of 
over 100,000, though a percentage loss of 9.8%, a loss for Greek and 
German and a great gain for French and Spanish. The loss in German 
and the great gain in French and Spanish were obviously due to the war. 
The war, however, had nothing to do with the increase in Latin. The 
decrease in the percentage of Latin enrollment during the period is ex- 
plained by the fact that many of these new high school pupils were 
enrolled in schools which offer French and Spanish but no Latin, e. g., 
those of the agricultural, technical or commercial type. Of the schools 
offering foreign languages, 94% offer Latin, i. e., a larger percentage 
than in all other foreign languages combined. Twice as many schools 
offer four years of Latin as offer three years of French. Thirty times as 
many schools offer Spanish as offer Greek. 

In 1923-24, there were approximately 16,000 students in college 
taking Greek; 40,000 taking Latin, a ratio of 1 to 2% as contrasted with 
the high school ratio of 1 to 9. In college, there seems to be an increas- 
ing interest in both classical languages. Of the colleges listed by the 
Bureau of Education, over one-third give teacher-training courses in 
Latin; over one-third offer courses in beginning Latin; over two-thirds, 
courses in beginning Greek. There is a tendency to offer the classics in 
English translation to such students as enter without a knowledge of 
Greek or Latin literature in the original. 
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In the records of the College Entrance Examination Board, a larger 
percentage of candidates have passed in Greek than in any other high 
school subject (70.2%), with French and Latin practically tied for 
second place at approximately 61%. In the high school, Greek is begun 
one year after Latin, thus giving the pupil the advantage of a year’s 
training in a closely related subject. In spite of the beauty of Greek, its 
enrollment will always be small. However, in these days when there is 
a tendency “to follow the line of least resistance”, the earnest student 
should not be denied the opportunity to take Greek, if he so desires. 

Of the 22,500 teachers of Latin, perhaps one-half teach one or more 
subjects in connection with Latin. In view of the good results attained in 
French schools, both in mother-tongue and in Latin and Greek, when 
these are all taught by the same teacher, the committee recommends 
similar combinations in American schools under the same teacher, e. g., 
(1) English, Latin, and Greek; or (2) Latin, French, and Spanish. This 
would probably work to the advantage of teacher and pupils; and at the 
same time increase comradeship among teachers of languages. Only one- 
fourth of the American teachers of Latin have studied Greek. This is 
unfortunate; since a knowledge of Greek on the part of the teacher of 
Latin would not only enrich his own teaching, but would help materially 
in the administrative problem of providing for Greek in schools where 
a separate Greek teacher is impossible. The records of Latin teachers, 
as regards educational qualifications, are good except in cities of less 
than 2500 population. Here, nearly one-half have not pursued Latin 
beyond the high school. Practically the same number are not college 
graduates. But this fact works against the teaching of all subjects. Un- 
fortunately, these small schools include three-fourths of the public high 
schools of the country and about three-eighths of the public high school 
Latin enrollment. Although the popularity of Latin depends much upon 
the attitude of superintendents and principals, the problem of successful 
Latin teaching rests, to a large extent, upon the training of teachers. 
Teachers in high school and professors in college should be watching for 
promising students; and when found, these students should be adequately 
trained to care for the increasing number of Latin pupils. 


Comparison of the Records of Classical and Non-Classical Pupils 


Statistics seem to indicate that Latin pupils show better progress in 
certain other subjects than non-Latin pupils of the same initial ability; 
and this conclusion is corroborated by a study of the records of the 
College Entrance Examination Board during the ten-year period between 
1914 and 1923. These records show that Latin pupils do better in non- 
classical subjects in proportion to the amount of Latin they have had. 
Following the most approved psychological procedure under the advice 
of experts, the committee concluded that the margin of superiority of the 
Latin pupils over the non-Latin was 13%. One-tenth of this appeared 
to be a difference in initial ability ; and the rest, due to something gained 
from the study of Latin. 
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Aims and Objectives in the Teaching of Latin and Greek 


Since 69% of all Latin pupils pursue the subject only one or two 
years, it is evident that each year must be made worth while in itself. 
Believing that a course better adapted to the ability and interests of the 
pupils would not only be a better foundation for later work, but would 
induce many to continue Latin through school and college, the com- 
mittee took up the question of objectives. Of these, there are two classes: 
immediate, i. e., those upon which success in Latin study itself depends, 
but which may cease with the end of the school course; and ultimate, i. e., 
abilities, habits, etc., which continue long afterward. The one immediate 
objective which is indispensable is the continuous growth in the power 
to read and understand Latin, including, of course, knowledge of vocab- 
ulary, forms, and syntax. 

At the outset, the committee drafted a tentative list of twenty-one 
objectives, and later combined them under the ten following heads :* 
Increased ability to read and understand Latin. 

Increased understand:ng of those elements in English which are related to 
Latin. 

Increased ability to read, speak, and write English. 

Increased ability to learn other foreign languages. 

Development of correct mental habits. 

Development of an historical and cultural background. 

Development of right attitudes toward social situations. 

Development of literary appreciation. 

Elementary knowledge of the simpler general principles of language 
structure. 

10. Improvement in the literary quality of the pupil’s written English. 

These objectives really shade off into one another; but some are 
found chiefly in the secondary stage of Latin study, while others are 
brought to full realization only in college. In testing their validity, the 
committee used methods, devices for measurement and score cards, de- 
signed especially for this investigation by experts in their respective fields. 

Of the original twenty-one objectives, the committee rejected two: 
ability to read Latin after school study has ceased, and increased ability 
to make formal logical analyses. Few college graduates, it appears, read 
Latin after graduation, though four-fifths of them value it so highly that 
they would recommend it to their sons and daughters. Strange as it 
may seem, only 39% of the teachers considered this objective valid. The 
power to make formal logical analyses, on the other hand, the committee 
felt was not a suitable conscious objective for the secondary course. 

Studies proved that Latin pupils surpassed non-Latin in the attain- 
ment of many of the objectives, especially in controlled experiments, 
where stress was placed on the desired objective. In the matter of dis- 
ciplinary objectives, the committee relied upon analysis of the opinions of 
experts in education and psychology and of experienced teachers of 
Latin. During the last twenty years, psychologists have come almost 
unanimously to the opinion that habits, such as sustained attention, and 
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ideals of achievement, such as accuracy, if developed in Latin, are subject 
to spread to other activities; but the majority feel that the spread is not 
automatic, and calls for conscious generalization. One study showed a 
higher correlation between marks attained in successive courses in Latin 
than in any other subject; and a higher correlation between the mark 
received in first year Latin with marks received in later subjects than is 
true of any other first year subject. Evidence is inconclusive as to how 
far different high school subjects contribute to growth in a pupil’s power 
to observe facts, suspend judgment, compare facts, note cause and effect 
and make final inference. However, methods recommended by teachers 
for the study of forms and syntax tend to develop such logical thinking. 

The relation of the study of Latin to the development of historical 
perspective is shown by the fact that third-year Latin pupils were markedly 
superior to non-Latin in a knowledge of ancient history. In comprehen- 
sion of historical, literary and mythological allusions, frequently found 
in contemporary periodicals, Latin pupils showed less growth in the first 
and second years than non-Latin; but rose 37%, while non-Latin fell 8% 
in the third and fourth years. The committee expected comparatively 
little literary appreciation of an author by a high school pupil. However, 
teachers ascribed their failure to secure satisfactory results to “lack of 
time” and “lack of a cultural background on the part of the pupils”. A 
pupil will gain appreciation of an author’s literary technique, and will use 
it to develop the literary quality of his own English just so far as he 
studies the effect of this in prose and verse, and tries to imitate it in 
translation. Replies from former Latin students, giving as their chief 
reasons for taking Latin “help in English”, “help in other languages”, 
“mental training” and “college entrance requirements” attest the fact that 
they believe they have received the same benefits from the study as high 
school pupils expect to receive, with the addition of “the development of 
an historical-literary background”. 


Recommendations of the Committee Regarding the Content of the 
Secondary Course 


Believing that attainment of the immediate and ultimate objectives 
should be concurrent in both content and method throughout the course, 
the committee endeavored by means of questionnaires, tests and special 
studies, to discover what content would serve best to develop the objec- 
tives chosen; and what change, if any, was necessary. Results indicate 
that the present standard four-year course is too heavy. Pupils spend 
more time on Latin, even in the first year than on any other subject in 
the secondary course. In view of this, the results ought to be commen- 
surate; but this is not the case; and the fault seems to be due largely to 
the nature of the content of the course. 

The general trend of teachers’ opinion, as indicated by questionnaires, 
ballots and round-table discussions at meetings of various classical asso- 
ciations throughout the country, favored the following changes to meet 
this situation: emphasis on the historical-cultural objectives; simplifica- 
tion of the work of the first year; postponement of the first classical 
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author until the fourth semester; reduction in amount of reading pre- 
scribed ; provision for abundant, easy Latin material ; interesting collateral 
reading in English; and less insistence on quantity and more attention to 
quality. 

Replies to questionnaires sent to college instructors teaching elementary 
Latin showed that in their courses equivalent to the work of the first and 
second years of the high school, the colleges themselves do not adhere 
to the rigid requirements they set for the high schools. On the basis of 
the present standard course, the American secondary pupil is expected 
to do in the same length of time much more than the corresponding pupil 
in a German secondary school, and twice as much as one in England. 
Approximately one-fifth of the schools replying to a questionnaire sent 
to Pennsylvania and the Middle West actually read less than the required 
amount; and nearly half of the teachers answering the general question- 
naire have to spend one or more hours per week preparing students to 
take the college entrance examinations. Many schools are postponing 
the first classical author to the middle or end of the third semester. 


Studies show that college entrance requirements have of late allowed 
some deviation from the standard course, both in kind and in amount; 
but that teachers have not availed themselves of this apparent freedom. 
In the view of the committee, this is due to the following reasons: the 
amount of intensive reading required is excessive, and the teachers feel 
that they can cover familiar ground with familiar text-books more rapidly ; 
the amount and kind of reading material are regularly given in terms of 
the present course; the choice in the second year is illusory, there being 
no real choice between Caesar’s Gallic and Civil Wars and the more 
difficult Nepos; teachers are crowded for time because of heavy teaching 
load and extra-curricular activities; and many teachers have not read 
widely in Latin literature. 


On the basis of the preceding evidence, the committee makes the fol- 
lowing specific recommendations: reduction of the formal study of the 
elements during the first year, and the placing of emphasis on functional 
rather than on formal knowledge of these elements; introduction at the 
earliest possible moment of abundant, easy, well-graded attractive Latin 
reading, and its continuance at least through the third semester with a 
total of not less than 80 pages, divided as follows: not less than 15 pages 
for the first semester, 25 pages for the second, 40 pages for the third, and 
with an additional 70 pages allowed for the fourth semester, in case 
teachers wish to postpone the first classical author to the third year; 
practice in the writing of Latin through the first, second and third years; 
reduction in the amount of classical Latin to not less than 35 pages of 
the Teubner text in the second year (now 80 pages), 60 pages for the 
third year (now 82 pages), and 100 pages for the fourth year (now 128 
pages) ; the granting to teachers freedom to choose whatever reading in 
their judgment will contribute most to the attainment of the historical- 
cultural objectives. This last point has been recommended at various 
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times in the last thirty years by all committees which have investigated 
the classics. 

The easy graded material should be true Latin and conform to the 
characteristic Latin sentence structure and word order, and should deal 
with subjects connected with classical literature. In Part I, pp. 144-156, 
the committee gives lists of over fifty graded Latin texts for early read- 
ing, adaptations from classical authors for later reading, together with 
a valuable outline of topics for collateral reading with references. 

In the choice of vocabulary, the most important points to be con- 
sidered are: frequency of occurrence in the Latin to be read; suitability 
for oral work; and importance for the attainment of certain ultimate 
objectives. The committee’s recommendations call for a larger passive 
vocabulary than is usually given in beginning books, since such is neces- 
sary for the wider reading advocated, but for no larger amount to be 
thoroughly mastered, i. e., four hundred to five hundred words in the 
first year and five hundred words for each year thereafter. Only the 
commonest noun, verb and adjective constructions and the most funda- 
mental principles of syntax should be introduced in the first semester ; but 
they should be so thoroughly mastered by functional drill, that a knowledge 
of them becomes automatic. 

The committee believes that a modification of present college entrance 
requirements will be necessary, if the recommendations of the report are 
to be generally effective, and teachers be given desired freedom of choice; 
and, therefore, recommends: the inculcation of sound methods of study 
and the placing of emphasis not on quantity but on content, on historical- 
cultural objectives and on the capacity to comprehend and translate at 
sight. It recommends that the writing of Latin be omitted from the 
fourth year and that candidates for college entrance who offer four years 
of Latin should not be examined in Latin prose composition; that exam- 
inations should consist of comprehension and translation at sight, both 
prose and verse, with the sight work regarded as the most important 
factor. The committee further recommends that the Latin reading of 
the whole course consist in amount of not less than 80 pages of easy 
Latin and 195 of Teubner pages of classical Latin with 50 of the 195 
pages prescribed and the rest left to the discretion of the schools; that 
the prescribed reading for 1926, 1927, 1928 to be specified by the board 
shall amount to approximately 15 Teubner pages from Caesar’s Gallic 
War, 15 pages from Cicero’s Orations, 20 pages from Virgil’s Aenid; 
and that the examination shall include questions on the prescribed reading 
and general questions on Roman civilization. 


Recommendations of the Committee Regarding Methods to be Used 
in the Secondary Course 


The general principles which should govern the selection of teaching 
methods are as follows: bring into full play the pupil’s previous experi- 
ence; enlist his interest without sacrifice of educational advance; con- 
tribute to the attainment of both immediate and ultimate objectives; 
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and develop in the pupil correct habits of study. As regards transfer of 
training, about which at present final conclusions are not warranted, the 
committee holds opinions which coincide with those expressed in a 
report issued by the Committee of Classical Languages of the Commission 
of the National Education Association, as follows: “The committee 
expresses its belief that among the mental traits involved in the study 
of Latin wherein transfer is most to be expected will be found the fol- 
lowing: habits of mental work; tendency to neglect distracting and ir- 
relevant elements; ideals of thoroughness; ideals of accuracy and pre- 
cision; and proper attitudes toward study as an intellectual achievement.” 


The first and indispensable requisite for the successful teaching of 
Latin, irrespective of the method used, is a thorough knowledge of Latin 
on the part of the teacher; and the second important factor is thorough- 
ness. 


Whatever method is chosen to train the pupil to read Latin should 
be followed persistently. Several desirable methods taken from published 
articles are given in Appendix B of Part I. All these stress the reading 
of Latin aloud with attention to grouping of words and expression. Less 
than 10% of the pupils, it seems, read the Latin aloud at home. They 
appear to have an instinctive dread of doing so; but this should be over- 
come by daily practice in reading, by writing very simple Latin from 
dictation, by memorizing sentences and paragraphs, by the use of ques- 
tions and answers in Latin and by the use of Latin songs, dialogues and 
plays. The Roman pronunciation is recommended, except for Latin 
words and phrases adopted into English. Here, the English pronuncia- 
tion should be used. In reading, the emphasis should be placed on phras- 
ing rather than on care for quantities; and in poetry, on fluent metrical 
reading rather than on the mechanics of scansion. 

The analytic method, advocated by a minority of teachers, is not 
favored by the committee. The method of reading advocated by the 
committee, on the other hand, is that of following the Latin as it de- 
velops, just as the Romans themselves did. Incidentally, this procedure 
gives training in the scientific method, which teaches one to suspend 
judgment until all evidence is in. Pupils who try to recast the Latin in 
the English order only increase the difficulties to be overcome. 


“Translation” serves a three-fold purpose: (1) it indicates a method 
by which a pupil deciphers a Latin sentence; (2) it proves to the teacher 
that the pupil understands the Latin sentence; (3) it is an exercise in 
the use of the mother-tongue. The first is pedagogically wrong; the 
second, if used exclusively, leads to wrong methods of study and weakens 
the pupil’s English; the third is the true purpose. To the practice of 
using translation as the main method of discovering whether pupils have 
prepared the assignment, the committee largely attributes the common 
use of illegitimate helps in translation. It is unnecessary to translate 
the entire assignment. Whole sentences or groups of sentences, if easy, 
may be passed over by merely asking questions on the content or by 
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having the pupils tell the story up to a given point. Time will thus be 
saved for careful criticism and revision of those portions which are set 
for translation into idiomatic English with an attempt to imitate the 
beauty of the original, especially in the later years. This training will 
cultivate a pupil’s feeling for words and their use. Some sentences may 
need careiul analysis; but when this is necessary, the pupil should clearly 
understand the difference between a “metaphrase” which conforms partly 
to the genius of the Latin, and a true “translation”, which is a pure 
English rendering. One definite accomplishment of the investigation has 
been the production of translation “scales”, the lack of which heretofore 
has made the evaluation of language achievement very difficult. 


The writing of Latin should be introduced at the very beginning, its 
one constant purpose being to serve as an aid to reading. The sentences 
should be simple, repetitious, developed gradually, and limited in vocab- 
ulary and syntactical difficulties. During the first two years, written 
work should be done as a rule in class under the supervision of the 
teacher and should be preceded by discussion of the points of syntax to 
be stressed and by oral practice. 


Early and thorough training in functional oral work is essential to 
a fluent and intelligent reading of Latin. Sentences may be easily 
changed in case, number, tense, mood and voice. A sufficient working 
vocabulary for use in Latin questions and answers may be acquired by 
an average teacher in three months, and will increase rapidly with daily 
practice. Errors must be carefully corrected from the very first. While 
literary classical Latin is the standard for reading and writing, there 
should be greater freedom in oral work, providing one does not violate 
the canons of good Latin. Such expressions as “pocula pomeridiana” 
(afternoon tea), “fabula motoria” (movies) are admissible, though flat 
barbarisms should be avoided. “Living directness is better than inanimate 
precision.” 

Maps, plans or outlines, debates, dramatizations, pictures, slides, and 
reading of historical novels will all help to vitalize the class work, and 
connect it with present day activities. 


In regard to vocabulary, new words should first be met in actual 
reading, where the context itself will suggest the meaning. Related Latin 
words and English derivatives already known will be of assistance. Con- 
sulting the vocabulary should be a last resort. Methods by which a pupil 
may fix the meaning of a new word are numerous and should be functional 
rather than pure memorization. The old-fashioned word-analysis is also 
very helpful. 

Much stress should be placed upon the spelling of English derivatives. 
Pupils should be given lists of technical and semi-technical terms used 
in other school subjects; and after some preliminary training in the use 
of these lists, they should be encouraged to make new discoveries on their 
own initiative. Every effort should be made to induce the teachers of 
these other subjects to hold the Latin pupils to account for a knowledge 
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of Latin-derived terms. Attention should be called to the historical con- 
nection between Romance languages and Latin and lists presented of 
French, Spanish, and Italian words whose meanings are self-evident. 

The pupil should learn a formal rule of syntax only when he has met 
the principle in actual reading, has already partially identified it, and has 
observed the mode of expression. Difficulties may be cleared away by 
asking syntactical questions on a passage before translation. To ask 
syntactical or inflexional questions during or after translation is to draw 
the pupil’s attention from the story. 


Since the ability to identify similar elements in different situations is 
a very important by-product of the study of Latin, there should be in- 
cluded in the outside preparation and the regular classroom work definite 
material involving the application of Latin grammar to English. This 
material should illustrate syntactical principles common to Latin and 
English, and help the pupils to correct their own common errors in Eng- 
lish. Teachers of English and other languages should be asked to co- 
operate to bring out the correlation in all grammar study, with a common 
terminology as far as possible. For the sake of Latin pupils who expect 
to study another foreign language, a brief summary of the syntactical 
elements common to other languages should be given with adequate train- 
ing in the independent use of the summary. 


Noun paradigms should be memorized as a convenient method of 
consolidating functional knowledge already acquired. In the introduc- 
tion of new paradigms, similarities in inflexion should be noted first, then 
differences. The pupil should note the general inflexional systems under- 
lying declensions and conjugations, both as a help in learning forms and 
as an evidence of the Roman genius for order and system. Absolute 
mastery of the forms of each semester should be the aim. 


The recommendation of oral work does not carry with it the advocacy 
of the “Direct Method”, although a partial use of this method in the 
hands of an experienced teacher might be of advantage in the early 
stages, e. g., in the junior high school. It is not recommended, however, 
for the secondary course as a whole.’ 


The Six-Year Latin Course and Six-Year High School 


In an American four-year high school, a pupil, who takes four years 
of Latin, begins at fourteen and continues to eighteen years of age. In 
European schools of the four-year type, a pupil begins at twelve and 
continues to sixteen, finishing two years earlier than the American; and 
in the six, seven, and nine-year courses, he begins frequently at nine. 
This early beginning gives a cumulative effect even greater than the 
apparent ratio of 6 to 4. The pupil at the age of nine, eleven, or twelve 
is more responsive to sounds and develops greater thoroughness and 
accuracy, acquires facility and breadth in reading, and greater appre- 
ciation of literary and historical values, and, incidentally, has a better 
foundation in case he continues Latin in College. 





2 Part I, pp. 233-235; especially, reasons for rejection, p. 235. 
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The United States, with its traditional four-year high school, is the 
only important country beginning the secondary course so late and using, 
in general, only four years. If the six-year secondary school should 
become the standard, the elementary school of six years could limit itself 
to those subjects which are strictly elementary; and the college could 
drop strictly secondary subjects, and devote itself to advanced studies. 
The junior high school is meeting the need; but it is handicapped by the 
lack of teachers trained to do secondary work and lack of correlation 
between the junior high school and the senior high school. They should 
form one harmonious whole, two closely connected cycles, as in the 
French lycées, the first part of more general character, the second more 
specialized. Europe has discovered in the reorganization of their edu- 
cational system since the World War that it is the secondary school, not 
the college, that is the focal.point of the system. The establishment of 
the six-year high school is far more important than the proper develop- 
ment of Latin or any other secondary subject. Yet, by applying the 
principle of continuity to courses in leading secondary subjects like Latin, 
the same principle would come to be applied in the re-organization of the 
curriculum as a whole. 


Comments 


In a comparative study of the status of Latin and Greek in Europe 
and the United States, we must bear in mind that in Europe only the 
children of the well-to-do can reach the secondary school where Latin is 
offered ; while in the United States, the compulsory education law brings 
into our high schools “all the children of all the people”. Thus, with a 
Latin enrollment of 940,000, we are safe in claiming that we classicists 
in the United States with our short courses bring the wealth of Greece 
and Rome to a very much larger proportion of the population than the 
highly trained specialists of Europe. Although we question the wisdom 
of the lecture method for high school students, as in France, we com- 
mend the European schools for their correlation of ancient history with 
the classics, their wide range of Latin reading and their insistence on 
quality rather than quantity. We wish that we could feel that our 
American statesmen were as interested in the classics and their place in 
education as are the statesmen of Europe. 

Due to the increased enrollment in our high schools, the demand for 
Latin teachers far exceeds the supply; and in many states we have had 
to resort to poorly prepared teachers, a condition which could not exist 
in Europe with the strict requirements for certification. This condition 
should be remedied as soon as possible. The classics in the United 
States are greatly indebted to Miss Frances E. Sabin and the Service 
Bureau for Classical Teachers at Teachers College, Columbia University. 
No other group of teachers has a central clearing house from which 
suggestions and materials are so generously given. The proposed Latin 
center in the Chamber of Commerce Building in Los Angeles, under 
Miss Josephine Abel, promises also to be very helpful, not only to Latin 
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teachers but also to teachers of history and English in Southern Cali- 
fornia. 


So many schools do not offer Greek, and so many students do not 
realize the necessity for Latin until late in their high school course, that 
it is necessary for colleges to offer beginning courses in both languages. 
With the new counselor system, we hope that the students who should 
take Latin will be guided toward it at the beginning of their course, 
especially in the junior high schools. 


We regret that so many teachers do not regard as a valid objective 
the ability to read Latin after the study of Latin has ceased, feeling, as 
we do, that the classics should be so taught as to lead students to continue 
their reading.* It will be interesting to see what the Modern Language 
Investigation proves on this point in connection with French and Spanish. 
It is gratifying that psychologists are coming more and more to accept 
the “doctrine of formal discipline”, and it is also very interesting that 
the grade in first year Latin may be used as a gauge for the grades in 
the later high school subjects.* Contrary to the findings of the committee, 
we feel strongly that the ability to make formal logical analyses is a 
worth-while conscious objective in secondary Latin. Latin teachers 
acknowledge that they have not succeeded in reaching the objectives 
which they consider valid; but it is largely due to the heavy college 
entrance requirements. The leaflet published by the College Entrance 
Board, giving recent recommendations of their sub-committee, grants all 
that the secondary teacher could desire. That the teachers’ estimates of 
results are in several cases too favorable can be explained by the lack, 
previous to the investigation, of norms by which to measure degrees of 
achievement. It seems to us unnecessary for the pupil to know; and, 
hence, to apply in his independent preparation all the objectives for 
which the teacher aims. Therefore, all objectives need not appear in 
tests.° Many will occur in an applied form in a sight passage. 


There is evidently a great need of a beginning book to be used 
through the first three semesters, accompanied from the start by an easy 
reader. We do not approve of any postponement of forms or syntax 
beyond the third semester; but think that all, except rare and poetical 
constructions, should be mastered before the pupil starts the first classical 
author. 


We regret exceedingly that the committee has felt unable to publish 
the valuable material to which reference is made in the footnotes, such 
as: list of grammatical principles common to Latin and English; list of 
common errors in English remediable through Latin ;* list of English words, 
the spelling of which may be helped by a knowledge of Latin;’ list of 
technical and semi-technical terms used in various school subjects ;* and 





3 Part I, p. 40. 6 Part II, Appendix E. 
4 Part I, p. 58. 7 Part II, Appendix B. 
5 Part I, pp. 215, 228. 8 Part II, Appendix A. 
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list of English derivatives that will assist in learning Latin declensions, 
conjugations and comparisons. The bibliography for reading in Latin, 
given on pages 144-151, Part I, and the list of topics suggested for col- 
lateral reading in English, are very complete and well worth frequent 
consultation. We hope also that elementary handbooks dealing with 
Roman civilization will soon be available. 

In our opinion, the use of “ponies” is not due to the fact that trans- 
lation is the main method of testing a pupil’s knowledge.® The cause is 
rather primarily the fact that pupils are not ready to start Caesar when 
they do. A second cause is the present day lessening of moral standards. 
(cf. the article by Professor Deferrari in the Classical Weekly of January 
4, 1926). 

Los Angeles teachers have reason to feel gratified that for several 
years they have been in harmony with the recommendations of the com- 
mittee, with the exception of the postponement of the forms and syntax 
of the subjunctive to the second year. 

The crucial point in the Latin situation, the committee says, both in 
Europe and the United States, is not in the college, but in the secondary 
school. Now that the junior high school is rapidly spreading over the 
country, the crucial point has been transferred to the junior high school. 
Since in the junior high school, the work of the first two years only is 
given, some experienced teachers who enjoy Cicero and Virgil hesitate 
to enter the junior high school work, failing to realize that the younger 
pupils, if anything, need better teaching than the older. If pupils are 
there turned away from Latin, or have such a struggle with it that they 
do not continue it in the senior high school, the result to the classics will 
be serious. 

In conclusion, we wish to state that while, in some details, we differ 
from the committee members as regards the views expressed, we approve 
heartily of the recommendations as a whole. The more we have studied 
the report, the more we have been impressed with the enormous task 
which the committee faced in assembling all the material secured, and 
the great debt classical teachers owe them for their devoted service. 





® Part I, p. 175. 
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THE COLLEGE ENTRANCE EXAMINA- 


TION BOARD 
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HE wise educator is always on the lookout, noting the rise of 
new activities in his profession, their development and pro- 
gress, and their actual value to him at present as well as their 

CS possible usefulness to him in the future. He will, therefore, 

not have failed to note the existence of the College Entrance 

Examination Board, its quarter of a century of effective work, its remark- 

able success in establishing close articulation between colleges and second- 

ary schools, its assistance in standardization of grading, and its probable 
tremendous professional power in the not distant future. 


Historical. A glance at the history of the board will aid in affording 
a better understanding of its work and methods. Prior to 1900 each 
college in the United States had held its own entrance examinations (1) 
at its own locality only, (2) of its own grade, of lenity or severity, (3) 
marked by its own examiners, and (4) restricted by its own standards 
and traditions. As a result the student preparing for college found him- 
self faced with-a variety in requirements and standards that was, some- 
times, fatally confusing, and the colleges suffered correspondingly, in that 
an A. B. of one college not seldom discovered that he was not far enough 
advanced to be admitted to graduate work in another. This state of 
affairs was the cause of a vigorous campaign, extending over two decades, 
by Presidents Eliot of Harvard, and Low and Butler of Columbia, for 
uniformity in college entrance requirements, and an organization, with 
that end in view, was effected in November, 1900. Most of the leading 
colleges of the country agreed in advance to accept its examinations as 
substitutes for their own, and in June, 1901, at sixty-seven points in the 
United States and two in Europe, the first examinations were held; nine 
hundred and seventy-three candidates attended, and the examinations were 
successful. Thus began the work of the board. 


For a quarter of a century this work has continued. Three modifi- 
cations in policy, not influencing, however, the fundamental purpose of 
effecting uniformity, have been adopted and will be noted later. For 
most of the time the expansion of activity has been gradual, but twice a 
sudden and marked increase has been made in the number of candidates, 
first, in 1916, when Harvard, Yale and Princeton turned all their candi- 
dates over to the board, and second, in 1919, when Vassar, Smith, Mt. 
Holyoke, and Wellesley did the same. At the present time examinations 
are held throughout the United States and at prominent cities in Canada, 






*For ten years Mr. Morse was a reader for the College Entrance Examination Board 
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England, Continental Europe, India, China, and Japan. Honolulu is an 
examination center, and in June, 1925, an additional California center 
(there had been already seven) was established at San Francisco. The 
following table will show at a glance the wonderful expansion of the 
board’s work in its twenty-five years. 


Candidates Colleges Readers Centers Subjects 
1901 973 12 39 69 12 
1925 19,775 187 650 316 19 (in 26 groups) 


On the Pacific Coast. The fact that almost all the Pacific Coast higher 
institutions of learning admit by certificate has rendered resort to the 
College Board examinations hitherto, by their local candidates, somewhat 
limited. Pacific Coast candidates for non-local institutions, however, 
have found in these examinations a great convenience, and have resorted 
to them to the extent shown in the following table: 


EXAMINATIONS IN 1925 


California: Oregon: 

ee 85 INS iitiiehchiiennaignaeniieaniiik 47 

ESS. 40 ges aa Se — 47 

Se 24 Washington : 

IID csitetecsisciemtcninensenssine 136 SIND ®- pitsinnibiictidcnpiedhpdacennecinesdtitinken 21 

ENE Se ee eee 57 EL RD 6 

OS Se 35 I seteinhniteinniestininiinienssinn 2 

TTT 27 | ae — 2 

ET 48 —_—~ 
SE Misti clicemsbicisihiabahandd —— 452 [fy | eee 528 


EXAMINATIONS 1921-1925 
1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 Total 





Stanford .. a —_—! | 48 68 8&3 110 346 
California Institute of Technology.............. 3 2 5 3 2 15 
University of California... 47 34 29 43 53 206 
University of Southern California.............. i wie 2 2 10 \4 
University of Oregon... ......---------0-000-0-+ on —_ 1 1 1 3 
University of Washington ......................... 2 3 2 3 3 13 
Oregon Agricultural College —................. 1 a i iad 1 2 
EER a 1 1 1 | 2 6 
Washington University -.............................. ae - 2 1 1 4 

enn ainet eetiitbinahinensitsieiieiteeidanean 91 8 110 137 183 609 


It will here be seen that in the last five years 528 Pacific Coast candi- 
dates have used the board’s examinations for admission to non-Pacific 
Coast colleges, and 609 non-Pacific Coast candidates have used them for 
entrance to Pacific Coast colleges, 346 to Stanford, 206 to the University 
of California. Consideration should be given at this point to three items, 
each of which is at present “no bigger than a man’s hand” yet seems to 
be destined to work a decided change in the attitude of the Pacific Coast 
educational public toward the board examinations which not improbably 
will result in the general use of the examinations by both college and 
candidate. 
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Intelligence Tests. The first of the above noted three items is the rise 
and spread of the use of intelligence tests in higher institutions of learn- 
ing. The value of these tests is very great indeed. The main criticism 
in regard to them is of their use. Like the keen blade of the surgeon, in 
a bungler’s hands they destroy, in a master’s they save, a candidate’s life. 
Institutions use them in different ways. Some subject candidates to 
them before entrance, others during the first year, still others substitute 
them for all other entrance tests; finally, some do not use them at all. 
Again, the tests vary in degree of severity. Moreover, each institution 
uses them at its own home only, and is apt to hedge them about with local 
traditions and standards. In short, precisely the same condition faces 
the candidate today, in intelligence tests, that faced his predecessor, until 
1901, in general entrance requirements and examinations. The result of 
this is that history is repeating itself. In other words, the College En- 
trance Examination Board is coming to the aid of college and candidate, 
as it did in 1901, and is preparing “psychological” tests for use in June 
and September, 1926. The two happy results of this will be, first, the 
relieving of the colleges of giving these tests themselves, usually at an 
appreciable expenditure of time, money, and energy, and second, the 
further standardizing of admission grades. 


Extension of the Board’s Activities. The second of the items referred 
to above is the increase in the number of candidates, or, in other terms, 
the expansion of the board’s activities. This is one of the most hopeful 
signs for the future of education in America. The strength of the United 
States lies in union, union in the broadest and most comprehensive sense, 
union patriotically, union politically, union economically, union profes- 
sionally, union commercially, union financially, union worshipfully, union 
domestically—union educationally. The last is purposely put as the 
climax because it is the only union except perhaps the union patriotically, 
that reaches and concerns directly and personally every individual in the 
nation. Every individual must be educated, even if that process go only 
to the most elementary limits of the three R’s. Whatever improves edu- 
cational methods, therefore, strengthens this nation, and exactly that— 
improving educational methods—is what the board is doing. It is so 
doing (1) in two very important and distinct ways and (2) so indirectly 
as to be for a while unnoticed in result, and so not given credit for its 
splendid work. The two ways will be dwelt on later. The sole point 
sought to be made here is that the millions-strong educational constituency 
of the nation, teachers and pupils, are, at the proper point in the pro- 
fession, the college open door, yearly using in constantly increasing num- 
bers the facilities of the board as an agency which promotes (1) articula- 
tion between college and secondary school, (2) relief from moral strain 
involved in the certificate entrance system, (3) co-operation among col- 
leges, and (4) standardization in grading. Articulation, standardization, 
and co-operation are but markers along the road to union—union edu- 
cationally. This great increase in the number of candidates is, therefore, 
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one of the most hopeful signs for the future of American education. A 
glance at the following table will show this increase. The figures, though 
only approximate, are practically correct. 


NUMBER OF CANDIDATES TAKING THE BOARD’S EXAMINATIONS. 


Year ............ 1901 1902 1903 1904 1905 1906 1907 1908 1909 1910 1911 1912 1913 
Number ...... 973 1220 1425 1700 1860 2300 2700 2900 3100 3400 3650 3700 4100 
, aa 1914 1915 1916 1917 1918 1919 1920 1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 


Number ....4400 4800 10000 8900 10300 12200 14700 17600 17600 18200 18600 19775 


In 1918 (later figures at this writing unavailable) there were in round 
numbers two million pupils in the United States public and private 
secondary schools. Of these about 75,000 entered college, 10,300 of these 
used the board’s examinations, approximately 14 per cent of all candi- 
dates for college. It is believed the 1925 statistics will show this increased 
to 40 per cent. It requires little foresight or logic to justify a hazard as 
to how short will be the time when the educational individual, instructor 
or candidate, not in touch with the board will feel decidedly lonesome. 


Standardization in Grading. The third of the items referred to above 
is the policy of the board in the matter of standardization. The board 
has been particularly and successfully careful in the matter of abstention 
from anything savoring in the least degree of the dictatorial. It has never, 
in all its history, prepared a set of examination questions, much less 
imposed them upon college or candidate. Neither has it ever done any- 
thing more to an examination book than grade it in per cent. It has 
never compelled any institution to accept or be governed by such grading. 
A word on each of these two points will not be amiss. 


Setting Examinations. First, in the matter of preparing sets of ex- 
amination questions, the board, instead of doing this itself, invites annually 
from six to twelve instructors, generally half from colleges and half from 
preparatory schools throughout the country, for each division of each 
subject, 19 divisions in all, e. g., English Restricted, English Comprehen- 
sive, Elementary Algebra, Advanced Algebra. These instructors meet 
and make a set of questions. The work is difficult, requiring tact, patience, 
thoroughness, and accuracy, but the workers are experts and the results, 
in general, have been highly satisfactory ; but this is not all. Within two 
months these sets of questions are reviewed, and often revised, by one 
committee, constituted similarly to those above noted, for each of the six 
general branches, e. g., English, mathematics. The results of this final 
revision are adopted by the board as its official examination questions. 
It will thus be seen that while the questions are technically and nominally 
the utterances of the board, they are actually and virtually the work of 
the colleges and preparatory schools. 


Object of the Board. The original object of the board was, as shown 
above, to bring about uniformity of college entrance examinations. This 
was for the purpose of helping the candidate by preventing the confusion 
resulting from the variety in requirements and of helping the colleges by 
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inducing them to come to some understanding in the matter of grade 
standardization, to the end that exchange and transfer of students might 
be more satisfactorily effected. This implied uniformity in college en- 
trance requirements; and this required time. Higher educational institu- 
tions are conservative, wisely so; they are jealous of their history and 
traditions, rightly so, and some times of each other; they are careful of 
their standards, justly so. Time, therefore, was required before some of 
the older and more influential colleges began to co-operate with the board. 
When, however, they did abandon their own examinations and turn their 
candidates, in a body, over to the board, the act was the more significant 
as being the more deliberate, and their endorsement of the board by resort 
to use of its activities was the more effective and influential. Is it too 
much to expect that what has happened east of the Mississippi will happen 
west of it? Kipling may sing: 


For East is East, and West is West 
And never the twain shall meet, 


but absolutely everything in the United States has been, historically, and 
is now, progressing exactly the other way. As in the last century the 
North and the South were politically divided, on slavery, but finally united, 
so for perhaps half a century have the East and the West been educa- 
tionally divided, on college entrance methods, the East favoring examina- 
tion and the West certificate, and just as surely will they be united. This 
is neither the time nor the place to discuss the merits and defects of the 
two methods. The sole thought here sought to be uttered is that at first 
compromise, then co-operation, and ultimately agreement on college en- 
trance requirements and methods are merely questions of time, and prac- 
tically the only agency working for that end is the College Entrance 
Examination Board. Even now the Pacific Coast universities maintain 
a friendly attitude towards the board as may be seen in their new catalogue 
statements (v. e. g. Stanford University Bulletin, Third Series. No. 78. 
Febry. 24, pp. 72-73, on the subject). 


Effects of the Board’s Activities. The effect of the board’s quarter 
century of work has been two-fold, merging finally into a third greater 
than both of these together. First, as shown above, there has been brought 
about a practical unification of college entrance requirements and an 
actual uniformity, indeed identity, of examination questions. This has 
not in any way necessarily affected the candidate’s choice of colleges, a 
matter with which the board does not concern itself at all. The candidate 
may attend any institution he pleases, and the board’s standard of rating 
is so satisfactory, in the matter of requirement and fairness, that the 
institution has yet to be found that is unwilling to accept a successful 
board candidate. In fact, the board has become the National Educational 
Lloyd’s. Second, an equally important effect of the board’s activities has 
been a standardization of grades. For grading purposes the board uses 
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percentage, and 60 per cent passes, as far as the board is concerned; but 
any institution may, and most do, have its (their) own per cent for passing 
and are guided by that. The function of the board is to assign a grade 
only, the function of the institution is to accept or reject the candidate. In 
short, the institutions accept the board’s ratings; as a matter of fact, also, 
the great majority of them accept the board’s 60 per cent as their own 
passing mark. The result of this is a standardization of grade among the 
higher institutions of learning throughout the United States. This has 
not yet become complete because so many Western institutions admit by 
certificate and so do not as yet resort to the facilities of the board, but 
those institutions that have availed themselves of these facilites—259 in 
1921-1925—have found the standardization to be such a great convenience 
that they would not think of abandoning its use. 

Third, and most important of all the effects of the board’s quarter cen- 
tury of work, is the fact that on the basis of a common ground of interest 
and resort—the board’s facilities—gradually but surely the higher institu- 
tions of learning, in the United States, are being brought nearer to each 
other professionally, understand each other better, co-operate more intel- 
ligently and effectively, and so contribute in larger measure to the strength 
of the nation. Practically the same effect as well as been wrought in the 
case of the preparatory schools throughout the country with the final 
result that closer articulation, better understanding and more happy 
co-operation between college and preparatory school has now obtained 
with great benefit to everybody concerned. A significant item in this 
respect is the remarkable agreement between (1) preparatory school rec- 
ords, (2) entrance examination methods, (3) freshman class records. 
When one considers all the disturbing factors, this agreement can hardly 
fail to be impressive. 


Value of the Board. The value to the educational world of such an 
organization as the board is at once evident. The only wonder is how 
that world did without it for so long. In this case the threadbare “‘it has 
filled a long-felt want” is true as trite. One of the board’s greatest forms 
of value is that, while it is conservative, it is progressive. This is shown 
in the three forward steps it has taken since its inception, which were 
referred to above. First, in 1907 a committee of review was established 
to modify examination as entrance requirements changed. Second, in 
1910 a committee in ratings was appointed which considered the exceedingly 
important questions involved in the general one, “How shall a book be 
graded ?”, such as the use of per cent or letters, the fixing of a passing 
per cent, the rereading of doubtful books (books very near the passing 
point) and the attempt to do exact justice in spite of occasional mechanical 
obstacles. Third, in 1925 a committee was appointed as earlier herein 
noted, to prepare a set of intelligence (“psychological”) tests for use in 
June and September, 1926. By thus keeping abreast of the times, but 
cautiously so, the board proves one form of its value to be the conserva- 
tively-progressive. 
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A Forecast. He who forecasts, risks; but the temptation is so strong, 
and the outlook so fair that one may be pardoned for having formed some 
fairly well-grounded opinions as to the board’s future and for putting 
them into a few words here. The tremendous expansion of educational 
activity in the United States—an activity which is gradually making it 
true that everybody in the country can “read, write, and cipher”—is having 
the marked effect of making everybody desire the ability to do still more. 
This is to be noticed all along the social line. The parent desires his child 
to be better equipped than he himself was. The employee desires to 
improve his own equipment. Even the pupil desires to go at least as far 
as his fellow along the educational path and, if possible, a little farther. 
Moreover, competition is now so keen in professions and higher class 
commercial organizations that the old time curricula have proved quite 
insufficient to prepare for their demands and, consequently, more extensive 
and higher grade work is planned and performed than ever before. To 
put it in other words, the three great characteristics of the educational 
development in the United States today are (1) remarkable increase in 
attendance, (2) corresponding increase in kind and extent of work planned 
and performed, (3) raising of grade of work. This is true, as stated 
above, all along the line from kindergarten to university inclusive. We 
are concerned here, however, with only one point in this line—the college 
open door. Let us consider the condition of things thereat. 

The number of students preparing for college has increased enormously 
in the last decade. This has resulted partly from social conditions, which 
need not be elaborated here, as they are well known, and partly from the 
increased number of courses now offered, the improved facilities, libraries, 
laboratories, and the like, and higher grade faculties. All this has resulted 
in an “embarrassment of riches” to the colleges. They are finding them- 
selves overcrowded and in not a few cases simply unable to accommodate 
the number applying for admission. Some method must be discovered 
for remedying the evil, and the one first considered and now most gener- 
ally used is raising the grade of scholarship required for admission. This 
meant a general recast of entrance requirements; and this in turn meant, 
unless one college was to be drained of new candidates while its neighbor 
might be overwhelmed by new students, conference, mutual understanding, 
and effective co-operation in fixing upon a new set of college entrance 
requirements. Finally, this meant new sets of college entrance examina- 
tion questions properly interpreting these requirements—in short, further 
resort to the College Entrance Examination Board. If we stop here, 
however, we entirely miss the whole point of forecast, which is this: 
Educational conditions are bound to change constantly in the United 
States, and it may be stated without much hazard of error that in the 
reasonably near future these changes will be so frequent, though gradual, 
and so considerable as to necessitate regular resort to the board. The 
first bit of forecast is, therefore, that the College Entrance Examination 
Board will be an effective educational institution for assisting, instructor, 
and student. 
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The board has, as sliown, incidentally had much to do with standardiz- 
ing college entrance grading. It was stated above that practically all the 
colleges using the board’s facilities have accepted its ratings as expressed 
in percentages and its 60 per cent as a passing mark. This means that the 
board has, without any effort or special intent to do so, virtually become 
the standard-setter in the matter of grading examination books. Put in 
another way, it means that the colleges have now become standardized in 
grading. This does not mean that the colleges have become uniform or 
identical in grade of scholarship of student or in profundity of scholarship 
and degree of skill in teaching of faculty. Colleges still vary in these 
matters and probably always will. The statement that the colleges have 
become standardized in grading means specifically that all the colleges 
affiliated with the board have been brought into definite relations with each 
other in the matter of grading by reason of their definite relations to a 
common agency in this matter, the board. These colleges at present num- 
ber 187 and comprise the great majority of the best. Those not yet 
affiliated will soon find themselves brought into professional relations with 
the board by reason of recourse had to its examinations by non-local can- 
didates. In the five years now last past, 309 candidates for Pacific Coast 
institutions have done this very thing; and the important element in this 
item is the annual (except in 1922) increase in this number, viz: 


1921 1922 1923 1924 1925 
91 88 110 137 183 


an increase of 100+% in five years. If this means anything, it means 
the ultimate close relation and actual affiliation with the board of prac- 
tically all the mid-west and the Pacific Coast institutions, in other words, 
co-operation with each other and with the board, of all higher institutions 
of learning in the United States. If this seems sanguine, roseate, and 
visionary, one need but to be reminded of the application of those adjec- 
tives to the projectors of the automobile highway, the air mail, and the 
radio activities only a few years ago. Educational conservation is strong 
but the educational progressive spirit is stronger; and the United States 
institutions are well on their way to complete affiliation with the board. 
This does not mean that each college will abandon altogether its present 
method of deciding on admission or rejection, or cease to originate new 
methods. Stanford, for example, will continue to admit by certificate, 
while Harvard has begun to admit in that way. It means that all the 
colleges will find, as most have already found, that resort to the facilities 
of the board will result in (1) a very appreciable saving of time, money, 
and energy; (2) a closer articulation with the preparatory schools, and 
(3) resulting benefit to candidate, pupil, instructor, faculty, and institu- 
tion. The second item of forecast is therefore, that the College Entrance 
Examination Board, with all the higher institutions of learning in the 
country affiliated, will become the United States educational clearing 
house, the national educational Lloyd's. 
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As a logical result of such expansion and comprehensiveness, some 
consideration must be had to mechanical items, elaboration of details of 
organism, geographical location, regional supervision, and the like. In- 
stead of being amply accommodated by a single building at Morningside, 
an extensive set of offices—perhaps an entire floor in an office building, 
or an entire building—will in time become imperative. Instead of the 
multitudinous details involved in directing the activities of the board being 
attended to at one place by one secretary and one assistant secretary—the 
miracle so perfectly wrought to date by Secretary Fiske and Assistant 
Secretary McLean—regional offices and directors will gradually be found 
necessary as assistants, with a field secretary moving among them and 
acting as eyes, ears, and hands for Secretary Fiske and the board. Finally, 
it is easily conceivable that an office location more nearly nationally cen- 
tral geographically than New York may be found highly desirable, not 
merely from a utilitarian point of view—easier accessibility, and reduced 
expense in both money and time in the use of the mails, especially from 
May to September — but from the no less important patriotic point of 
view—removing the last traces of professional jealousy between East 
and West, and substituting therefore an uplifting “rivalry and co-opera- 
tion”, the spirit of the boat race rather than that of the football field. 
This does not mean that the central office will be located, for instance, at 
Denver, Colo. Everybody remembers that the mere mention of that 
locality was so disastrous to the original plan to move center-wards the 
national capital that today, to the great inconvenience of seven-eights of 
the population, our capital is still almost at the nation’s edge. It means 
that, while the central office may—and in all probability will for years— 
be in New York, at Columbia, as now, on account not only of historical 
considerations but also of the many advantages too obvious to need men- 
tion here, one or two distant sub-offices, open at first perhaps from June 
to September inclusive only—at Chicago, at Atlanta, at San Francisco, at 
London, will ere long be found so desirable on many accounts as to cause 
the board to feel itself amply justified in establishing them. The third 
and final item of forecast, therefore, is that the College Entrance Exam- 
ination Board will finally become centrally located with regional sub- 
agencies and sub-executives and thus minister with complete satisfaction, 
to the needs of the entire educational constituency of the United States, if 
not of the world. 


Summary. This article, therefore, makes its introduction its summary, 
and ends as it begin. The wise educator is always on the lookout, noting 
the rise of new activities in his profession, their development and pro- 
gress, and their actual value to him at present as well as their possible 
usefulness to him in the future. He will, therefore, not have failed to 
note the existence of the College Entrance Examination Board, its quarter 
of a century of effective work, its remarkable success in establishing close 
articulation between colleges and secondary schools, its assistance in 
standardization of gradings, and its probable tremendous professional 
power in the not distant future. 




















EDUCATION SPEAKS 


(Worth repeating) 





From out the deep shadows of the past 
I come, wearing the scars of struggle and the stripes of 
toil, but bearing in triumph the wisdom of all ages. Man, 
because of me, holds dominion over earth, air and sea; it 
is for him I leash the lightning, plumb the deep and 
shackle the ether. 

I am the parent of progress, creator of culture, molder 
of destiny. Philosophy, science and art are the works of 
my hand. I banish ignorance, discourage vice, disarm 
anarchy. 

Thus have I become freedom’s citadel, the arm of 
democracy, the hope of youth, the pride of adolescence, 
the joy of age. Fortunate the nations and happy the homes 
that welcome me. 

The school is my workshop; here I stir ambitions, 
stimulate ideals, forge the keys that open the door to op- 
portunity. I am the source of inspiration; the aid of aspi- 


ration. I AM IRRESISTIBLE POWER. 


—Issued by Better ScuHoots LEAGUE. 
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HIGHER EDUCATIONAL AND PROFES- 
SIONAL STANDARDS FOR SENIOR 
HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
ZBS “That the minimum requirements for a secondary school 
teacher be graduation from a college maintaining a four-year 


DR. JOSEPH MARR GWINN 

Superintendent of Schools, San Francisco 
course and requiring four years’ high school work for admission, or 
from an institution having equivalent requirements for admission and 
giving equivalent academic scholarship. A year of graduate work 
divided between academic and professional subjects, is desirable.” 


Ba) 1907 the National Education Association Committee of 
Seventeen on Professional Preparation of High School 
Teachers, in its report recommended : 





I am of the opinion that should a similar committee on Educational 
and Professional Standards for Senior High School Teachers report in 
1927, it would not increase the quantitative requirements above those said 
to be desirable in 1907, namely, college graduation and a year of graduate 
work. The score of years would not have done more than change “de- 
sirable” to “necessary”, with some reservations. 

Is the need of senior high school teachers today for more of the kind 
of education and training they have had, or is the need for different train- 
ing? 

Influence of John Dewey. The application and development in our 
schools of the philosophy emphasized more than a quarter of a century 
ago by John Dewey, that the school is life and the school should be the 
epitome of the life of the community which it serves, has moved the 
schools in the quarter century in its lower years markedly towards the 
home, in its middle years, towards the civic life of the community and 
towards the whole wide world, and in its upper years, markedly toward 
the business, industrial, professional, and other vocational aspects which 
the youth will enter after school is over. 

Not alone has the school migrated outward toward all its surround- 
ings, whether home or business, but its environing elements have flowed 
into, through and over the school until we can scarcely tell where home 
leaves off and school begins and where school leaves off and vocation 
begins. The school house no longer stands stark and uncomfortable and 
non-conforming in the neighborhood. It fits in, and starting with the 
home like furnishings and home like informal learning and greater free- 
dom of activity in the kindergarten and primary grades, the school merges 
from the greater home colorings into the markedly business like equip- 
ment and methods of the modern high school. The coming of the busi- 
ness, industrial, and social worlds into the high school has brought matter, 
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methods, and management from these worlds into the school that have 
created a demand for a new type of teacher which has not arrived in many 
departments of the senior high school. 


Old Armor Is Useless. Of old we bridged the gaps across the courses 
from kindergarten to college. More recently we filled the moat which 
ran around the citadel of education, separating and making it a thing apart 
from all else in life. It may be in some forgotten rooms of the citadel 
there are to be found some knights in armor in the form of high school 
teachers who have not heard that the moat is filled and the outer walls 
are down and that high school education is common and the heritage of 
all. A suit of armor and a spear ill become a World War warrior. Am 
I expected to intimate that in this good year of 1926 there are still some 
high school teachers whose education and training fit them as ill for their 
work in the new-time high school as armor and spear equipped the 
soldier of the Marne? 


Shall Standards be Raised? Lest I commit the common error of the 
youth who begins to figure before he understands the problems, I must 
pause to note the great number and varieties of standards and conditions 
now prevailing. The problem of raising standards for high school teachers 
contains variables and unknown quantities, and doubtless, with several 
different values for different communities and conditions. 

Known Variables. High school teachers vary greatly in their native 
abilities and in the degree of their education; they vary in experience from 
one to fifty years, and they vary in the pay they receive from a few hun- 
drd dollars to as many thousands a year. High schools vary greatly in 
size from the one-teacher school in sparsely settled communities to the 
great city high schools with two hundred fifty or more teachers. High 
schools vary greatly in their aims from preparation for entrance to 
academic courses in academic colleges to narrowly specialized vocational 
pursuits. High school buildings vary in their structure and equipment 
from ugly, ill-furnished, and uncomfortable rooms to the best that modern 
ingenuity and unlimited wealth can supply. In view of all these variable 
and complex conditions, it is evident there can be no simple “yes” or “no” 
to our problem. 


Data secured in the past month from high school principals, from place- 
ment bureaus in connection with training schools for teachers, and from 
state high school inspectors seem to warrant the conclusion that different 
standards rather than higher standards are needed. 


Teachers Not Piece Workers. Teachers in high schools today do not 
require more education in their major and minor subjects, the subjects 
they teach, but rather they need to understand the relationship of their 
subjects to other subjects in the curriculum to the end that they may be 
able to co-operate with other departments and to correlate their work 
wholly in the spirit of co-operation and tolerance. High school teachers 
need to know more about the whole picture of the high school organization 
and administration, so as to be understanding workers in group produc- 
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tion and not to be merely highly efficient piece workers. The high school 
teacher needs to know more about the community which the high school 
serves. Well organized and directed field courses in the study of the 
manufacturing, commercial, distributing, governmental, and historical 
elements of the community might well find their places in the courses 
offered in the summer and extension departments of universities. 

Vacational employment of teachers in business or industry may profit- 
ably take the place of summer school attendance from time to time. 
Teachers should contact more with the out-of-school element and should 
not limit their connections to teacher organizations alone. 


Team Workers vs. Individual Performers. The high school faculty 
should be a properly co-ordinated and sub-ordinated and unified team, 
and should not be an aggregate of brilliant individual performers. One 
needs to know what to do when he carries the ball, but he must also 
know what to do when another member of the team is called. The history 
teacher, who in his teaching forgets hygiene and health, grammar and 
language, morals and manners, is a poor teacher indeed. No teacher, dur- 
ing any appreciable period, teaches just one thing. The studies all hang 
together. In the training of teachers, that education and training are 
necessary that will equip the teacher to fit into the faculty as a co-operat- 
ing member of an organic whole. 

Different Training Required. High school principals are agreed 
unanimously in the opinion that there should be more education and train- 
ing in the understanding of young people of the high school ages, their 
attitudes, desires, management, and abilities. The high school principals 
are also agreed there should be more practice teaching and more training 
in the administrative features of the teacher’s work, such as report and 
program making and routine matters, minor in themselves but essential 
in the management of classes under the regulations in schools and systems 
of schools. 


The data shows also that the effectiveness of high school teachers could 
be greatly increased’ by certain changes in administrative matters over 
which the teacher has no control, but which are in the control of prin- 
cipals, superintendents and boards of education. 


Locating the Target. If one shoots at the wrong mark or misses the 
mark shot at, it does no good, and perhaps does harm, to increase the 
charge of powder. It is evident from the records of election of majors 
and minors by senior and graduate students preparing to teach, from the 
records of placement bureau concerning the placing of new teachers in 
high school positions, that there is much shooting at the wrong mark and 
much missing the right mark when shot at in the training and placing of 
teachers. Before we make a requisition for longer range guns, we need 
to develop more skill in locating targets and in range finding. 

Relating Supply to Demand. There is need for relating the supply to 
the demand. Majors and minors are elected by students preparing to 
teach too much on the basis of individual liking of the student or the 
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specialized interest of the professor. Too little account is taken of the 
state’s demand for particular kind of service. There is an over-supply 
in some subjects and an under-supply in others. This conflict between 
supply and demand varies from section to section of the country. I have 
not sufficient data to warrant my stating that there is an over supply of 
any particular class of teachers over the country as a whole. Certification 
barriers from state to state, with family and economic reasons, check the 
free flow of teachers with special qualification to the point of under-supply. 
The record of the election of majors and minors by students preparing 
to teach and the orders received for teachers by the placement bureaus of 
the University of California, Stanford University and the universities of 
Oregon and Washington show that for California, Oregon, and Wash- 
ington there are relatively too many teachers preparing to teach the social 
sciences, and possibly Latin and mathematics, and relatively too few 
university students preparing to teach commercial branches, manual and 
household arts, physical education, and music. Despite the fact that in 
California the standards for certification of high school teachers in the 
last named subjects is one year lower than for mathematics, Latin, and 
social sciences where the standard is five years college and university 
education, the supply of college trained teachers of commercial branches, 
manual and household arts, physical education, and music, is below the 
demand. 


There are many contributing causes for this ill adjustment of supply 
to demand. It is an inviting field for investigation. At this time, I can 
say no more than to recommend a further development of ways and 
means of supplying students in training for teaching with vocational in- 
formation and guidance and the organization of curricula in teachers 
colleges and schools of education so as to give the greatest possible 
agreement between preparation and teaching position. Recent announce- 
ments of these teacher training institutions show that many of them are 
alive to the situation and are earnestly striving to meet it effectively. 


Improvement on the Job. After all has been done that can be done 
in preparing a teacher for his work in advance of placement, it must be 
kept in mind that learning on the job is the most effective sort of learn- 
ing. With university extension courses and summer school courses and 
leaves of absence for further study available to teachers in service, no 
ambitious teacher need long continue ill prepared for his work. In so far 
as there should be higher standards for senior high schools teachers in 
their teaching subjects, I commend the service of extension courses, sum- 
mer school courses, and leaves of absence for study for this purpose to 
teachers after they have been definitely located in the department to which 
they will devote their years of teaching. 

Many Teachers Wrongly Placed. That teachers should be placed to 
teach the subject or subjects for which they are prepared, all will agree. 
The facts show that teachers in their first year are not so placed in almost, 
if not quite, 50 per cent of the cases. In reports on the placement of 
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teachers, made before the state conventions of school superintendents of 
California last October, it was asserted that 48 per cent of new teachers 
placed during the past year in California were assigned to teach subjects 
for which they were not specially prepared. This was not due to any 
fault of the placement bureaus. Does it mean that teachers are less 
effectively assigned in California than elsewhere? I suspect the records 
from other states might show that an even greater proportion of new 
teachers hit a mark at which they did not aim and thus failed to get a 
shot at the right target. 


Causes of Poor Placement. There are a number of causes contribut- 
ing to the poor placement of teachers. 


The new and inexperienced teacher would have the best chance to 
succeed if placed in a department of a well equipped, well organizd and 
administered large high school. He has little or no chance of getting 
such an appointment. The rules of eligibility and the practice of appoint- 
ment of teachers to such high schools usually require two or more years’ 
teaching experience. To get the required teaching experience, as well as 
to get employment at all, the young teacher is forced to begin in a small 
high school where he must teach three and sometimes four or five differ- 
ent subjects under great handicaps as to equipment and discipline. I am 
of the opinion that the larger city high schools should do their fair part 
in giving appointment to teachers without teaching experience. A large 
proportion of the failures among young teachers is due to poor location, 
rather than to lack of adequate education. I agree with Colvin in his 
statement: “If the novice has the good fortune to obtain a position in a 
well organized and properly controlled school, he should have no serious 
difficulty in discipline”. Discipline has been found to be the leading cause 
of failures of young teachers. 


In the second place the new teacher is always at a disadvantage when 
adjustments in assignments of work among the teachers of a high school 
are made. After the new teacher is appointed and has every good reason 
to believe he is to teach the branches for which he is best prepared, he 
finds, on reporting for duty, that one of the older teachers wanted a 
change, and the new and inexperienced teacher finds himself, when it is 
too late to relocate, assigned to teach subjects for which he is not well 
prepared. 


The anxiety of the unemployed young teacher, with a burden of debt 


for a college education pressing upon him, causes him to accept employ- 
ment for which he is ill prepared. 


The indefiniteness in the order for a teacher by the board of education, 
and sometimes by a principal or a superintendent, causes the wrong 
recommendations to be sent. To some boards of education a high school 
teacher is a high school teacher, and an order for a high school teacher is 
sent to the agency or college instead of an order for a teacher with certain 
special training. Very definite, accurate, and full data should be supplied 
those who are asked to recommend applicants. 
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Difficulties in Raising Standards. The temporary nature of teaching 
tenure and of the personnel greatly hamper programs for raising stand- 
ards of preparation. The rapid growth of high school enrollment in itself 
is sufficient cause for greatly increased demands on teachers’ colleges for 
more teachers, but when this demand is augmented by the demand for 
replacement of the large number of teachers who drop out of the work 
each year, the task of supplying properly educated new teachers is much 
too great to be met by the present number of teacher training institutions, 
so there has been a tendency to supply teachers of lower qualifications 
from other sources. 


Salary Schedules and Tenure. Steps should be taken to retain teachers 
for longer periods in the same communities. These steps will include 
modifications in salary schedules so that teachers in small high schools 
are as well paid as in the larger city schools. It should take a longer 
period for teachers to reach the maximum salary. As salary schedules 
are now organized the maximum is reached long before the maximum 
efficiency of the teacher is reached, and the maximum salary is relatively 
very much too low when compared with the initial salary and with maxi- 
mum salaries in most other professions. The salary increases should 
extend perhaps to the twentieth or twenty-fifth year and should reach a 
level almost 100 per cent above the present maximum. 


Relation of Standards and Salary. There is a compensating relation- 
ship existing among the factors determining proper standards of qualifi- 
cations of high school teachers, so that it is impossible to change one of 
them without producing correlative changes in others or in the resultant 
of them all. I cannot say that I would favor higher educational and 
professional standards for high school teachers and leave all the other 
elements unchanged. Such a change would doubtless do more harm than 
good. In the period 1918 and 1921, the purchasing power of the salaries 
of high school teachers actually decreased, with a resultant decrease of 
9 per cent in the proportion of college graduates who were high school 
teachers and an increase of 17 per cent in the proportion of normal school 
graduates who were high school teachers. If lowering the salaries de- 
creases the proportion of college graduates, it would seem reasonable to 
expect a like effect if standards are raised without a corresponding in- 
crease in the pay. There are, of course, individual cases, individual 
communities, and possibly individual states where standards might be 
raised without a corresponding increase in the rate of pay, but by and 
large and in the long run, in the purchasing of teaching service, as in other 
things, you get what you pay for. If society wants better qualified teach- 
ers, society will have to pay more, either through an actual increase in 
the pay or in increasing the purchasing power of present salaries. Just 
as soon as the levels of educational standards for teachers are forced 
much above the corresponding levels of rewards for the service, the very 
teachers who should be retained in the service are drained off into other 
vocations. 
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Different, Not Higher Standards Needed. In seeking an answer to 
the problem of higher educational and professional standards for senior 
high school teachers, we have found that, if the standard set by the 
Committee of Seventeen in 1907, with a required year of graduate work, 
is accepted as the present standard, this standard is high enough for 
beginning teachers under the present conditions of tenure and pay. Under 
prevailing conditions the young teacher may well postpone a further 
extension of the study of his major and minor subjects until such time 
as he has definitely located in a department, and then such advance study 
should be provided through extension and summer school courses and 
leaves of absence for university study. The service of high school 
teachers may be made more effective through education and training that 
will enable the teacher to adjust properly to the whole high school pro- 
gram, to the other departments in the high school, and especially to the 
life of the community which the high school serves. We have found that 
the education should be different, rather than more extended, and that 
administrative influence should better relate major and minor elections 
of teachers in training to the state’s needs for particular kinds of service, 
and place new teachers where they can serve more effectively by teach- 
ing one or two subjects for which they are prepared and under conditions 
favorable to success. 





SOME CRITICISMS OF ENGLISH 
TEACHING 


GEOFFREY F. MORGAN* 


e TATE SUPERINTENDENT WOOD, in an able summary 
C) | of the future aims of the schools of California, included this 





forceful suggestion: “We should attack the problem of utiliz- 

af) ing to better advantage the leisure time which civilization has 

™— developed.” Everyone must recognize the vital importance 

of this admonition. While society has been tremendously busy during 

the last decade in devising ways to increase the period of leisure, it has 

not been correspondingly concerned over the problem of using wisely the 
hours that it has gained. 

Reading Good Books. Of all the ways in which to spend one’s leisure 
time, there is no recreation which is at once so cheap, so pleasant and so 
profitable as that of reading good books. Public libraries are now uni- 
versal. The greatest works of the greatest authors are available to any- 





*Mr. Morgan has been a high school teacher and an university teacher of English 
and Education. He now devotes all his time to the lecture platform. Last December 
he spoke before the Teachers’ Institutes at Pasadena, E] Centro, and Santa Monica. 
Address, Santa Monica, California.—Ep1tor’s Nore. 
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one who will open the covers of a book. Most of us would be pleased 
and proud if Hugh Walpole, Earl Grey, Galsworthy, Hoover, Jordan, or 
Eliot would talk to us for even a few minutes, but the student in the 
library may take down a book and enjoy the benefit of their counsel as 
long as he will listen. 


That school men have always recognized this fact is evident from the 
emphasis which has always been placed on reading, and the importance 
which has been attached to the study of good literature. No matter what 
course the student may elect in high school or college, the study of 
English is continued throughout the four years. Poetry, drama, essay 
and biography all have their turn, and in the more enlightened schools, 
at least, fiction is by no means neglected. 

Pupils Acquire Dislike for Literature. All this is right and proper, 
and the aims of such teaching have been well enough, but the tragic fact 
remains that the net result of all this teaching has been, in the vast 
majority of cases, to give pupils a dislike for literature which amounts in 
many cases to bitter prejudice. Instead of liking good books, many 
students hate them. Instead of craving the companionship of noble 
minds, too many youths find their chief literary recreation in movie 
magazines and stories which range from the cheap and trashy to the 
vicious and salacious. 


In case these statements seem extreme, let me ask a few questions. 
How many pupils read a single play of Shakespeare, or of any other 
writer, for that matter, when once their high school days are done? How 
many find pleasure in essays? How many yearn for biography, or find 
pleasure and profit in the companionship of any good books? It is the 
exception to find one who has any real taste for poetry, or who devotes 
any regular portion of his time to the reading of worth-while material. 


English Teaching a Tragic Failure. From the point of view offered 
by Superintendent Wood, therefore, most of our English teaching must 
be regarded as a tragic failure. And because the problem is such a vital 
one, because the need for useful occupation of leisure time is so great, it 
is worth while to make some effort to come at the reasons for the present 
conditions. Of course there are various ones, but the two chief reasons 
have been the selection of material, and the methods employed in study- 
ing it. 

Material Dry and \Difficult. In the first place, much of the material 
thrust on high school students is far beyond their comprehension and ex- 
perience. Burke’s speech on Conciliation, to use a typical example, has 
no place in any high school course of study. There are so many other 
selections which will serve just as well to exemplify the principles of 
argumentation that it is idle to exhaust time and strength on this dry and 
difficult material. Exactly the same thing is true of most of Emerson 
and Carlyle and Ruskin and Lowell, most of the poetry of Milton and 
Shelley and Keats, and many of the famous political orations and state 
papers. While the world is full of matchless poetry and stirring drama 
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and inspiring biography, it is nothing less than folly to weary pupils with 
material so far beyond their years. 


The Vivisection of Art. Even worse than the selection of material, 
however, have been the methods employed in teaching it. Instead of 
presenting these great classics as masterpieces of poetry, drama, or fiction, 
as the case may be, they have been made chiefly an occasion for analyzing, 
and memorizing, and parsing and paraphrasing and heavens knows what, 
until the whole thing has become a burden and a bore. Macbeth is an op- 
portunity for character-study, Franklin’s Autobiography for outlines, 
Snowbound for memorizing, and Tennyson’s Jdyls for counting similes 
or copying metaphors. A plague on both your houses! Good stories like 
Ivanhoe and Treasure Island and Captams Courageous are so sicklied o’er 
with the pale cast of thought that story and student alike both lose all 
hope, as well as all name, of action. 


A New England Conscience. The curse of English teaching today is 
thoroughness. English teachers, more than most of their fellows, seem 
to be blighted with a New England conscience which will not allow them 
to leave a stanza or a chapter until the last simile has been noted, the last 
hyperbole discussed, and the last allusion explained. Chapters must be 
outlined on the board or in notebook, lines must be memorized, ancient 
and archaic words defined, and the morals and motives of every character 
expounded to within an inch of their lives. Meanwhile, the impatient 
pupils fret restlessly at the interminable delay, and are even guilty of 
peeking on the next page, or of reading ahead in the text, in order to find 
out how the story came out. 


Chief Purpose of the Author. One of the first tasks which every 
teacher should set himself is to determine the author’s chief purpose in 
writing any of the things that we call classics. When Burke made his 
speech on Conciliation, for example, was he chiefly interested in concili- 
ating the colonies, or in providing material that would be used to torment 
generations of schoolboys yet unborn? When Whittier wrote Snowbound, 
was he attempting to give an accurate picture of the life and times of his 
boyhood, or to provide callow sophomores with material for reproduction? 
When Dickens wrote David Copperfield, or Irving The Sketch Book, 
what was his chief purpose in putting pen to paper? Of course I know 
that all worthwhile writers have had a moral or a didactic purpose back 
of everything else. Dickens taught great moral lessons of men’s duty 
toward God and their neighbors, even though he cloaked his preachments 
in the form of novels. Tennyson was tremendously interested in setting 
forth the ideals of noble manhood, even though his material dealt with 
the story of Arthur and his knights. But the fact remains that the Jdyls 
were written chiefly for the sake of beauty, and the pleasure which the 
narrative offers. The primary value of all novels is to entertain. If in 
addition they can preach as fine a sermon as Bleak House, or Uncle Tom’s 
Cabin, or Ben Hur does, so much the better, but unless they can first of 
all give pleasure to the reader, it is of little importance to know that they 
can give profit. 
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Some Remedies Suggested. Of course there is no one way to remedy 
all the harm that is being done by English teachers, but the first step 
would probably be to eliminate the tedious and laborious analysis and 
dissection which now forms so great a part of it. Let the pupils have a 
free rein, and let them read as far and as fast as they will. Instead of 
spending three months on a simple piece of work like Evangelme, reduce 
the time to two or three weeks. Instead of writing burdensome outlines, 
and character analyses, and reviews, and reproductions, let the student 
get ahead as rapidly as possible, and limit his study to a few important 
points in each selection. Emphasis should be laid on the things that 
naturally appeal to students—the energy of Franklin, the perseverence 
of Bok, the courtliness of Arthur, the bravery of Mercutio, the gentleness 
of Elaine, and the humor of Irving. Of course pupils should catch a 
good quotation here, a choice allusion there, but not all of them, not even 
the majority of them, in a work so rich in scholarship as any of the great 
classics. 

The other day I came across a set of “lesson plans” for the study of 
Captains Courageous. As if any live teacher, or student either, needed a 
set of lesson plans for such a book! Does the teacher who reads a novel 
by Kathleen Norris, or Edith Wharton, or Galsworthy, or Walpole need 
a series of lesson plans to guide him in his enjoyment? Surely Captains 
Courageous is just as plain and simple to the high school boy as The Age 
of Innocence or The Forsythe Saga is to the adult mind. Kipling’s rollick- 
ing story of adventure may be read in a few days by any normal boy, 
and the student or teacher who spends more than a week on it all told 
should be shot without waiting for sunrise. If, on the other hand, a 
student gains nothing whatever from his English work except an ad- 
miration and enthusiasm for good reading, then all the work of the teacher 
will have been abundantly worth while. 


I think we may assert that in a hundred men there 
are more than ninety who are what they are, good or 
bad, useful or pernicious to society, from the instruction 
they have received. The least and most imperceptible 
impressions received in our infancy have consequences 
very important and of a long duration. . . . We may 
turn the minds of children to what direction we please.— 
Locke. 








THE ORGANIZATION OF INCENTIVES FOR 
PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN SECONDARY 
SCHOOLS 


HERBERT R. STOLZ, M. D. 
State Supervisor of Physical Education 


URING the past five years the objectives of physical education 
have been pretty thoroughly discussed from every angle. At 





training activities constitute one of the many vehicles by 
means of which the accumulated information, customs, and ideals of the 
race may be transmuted into the behavior of the on-coming generation. 
Desire for Traditional Vestments. Partly as a result of this tendency 
to identify in thought the aims of physical education with those of edu- 
cation in general, and partly because physical educators, as new arrivals 
within the educational fold, have been particularly eager to clothe their 
child with a complete outfit of educational vestments cut according to 
traditional school style, it seems to have been the initial tendency for them 
to demand all of the academic trimmings, including credit toward grad- 
uation. In many high schools graduation was made contingent, theo- 
retically at least, upon passing grades in physical education; in some 
schools definite units of credit were awarded for physical education; in 
a very few schools this credit represented definite achievement. 


Statement of Purpose. But while the traditional vestments of educa- 
tion undoubtedly lend dignity to the newly adopted subject, they also 
seem to cramp its development while, in contrast, the development of 
interschool athletics, which has remained more or less untrammeled by 
orthodox educational procedures, has been phenomenally rapid. It is the 
purpose of this article to list what seem to the author to be the important 
incentives about which the program of physical education should be built, 
to discuss in particular those interests which give the driving power to 
interscholastic competition, and to hazard certain suggestions concerning 
the organization of these incentives to improve physical education as it 
affects all of the students. 


Value of Zestful Situations. In a recent article’ Kilpatrick stresses 
the point that the immediate objective in all education is to create actual 
life situations, zestful in quality, so that the pupil may learn by actually 
living. He goes on to say that clearly such situations as include and 
involve the desired zest must be consciously sought. From this it follows 
that, since education through physical activities presents an excellent op- 
portunity for developing habits and attitudes of unquestioned importance, 





1 Teachers’ College Record, Vol. XXVII. No. 1. 
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we should decide which are the generally effective interests among boys 
and girls of high school age that can be utilized in creating these zestful 
situations, and then we should base our teaching methods upon these 
interests, insofar as they can be controlled to yield behavior of the right 
sort. 

In the outline shown on page 347 these incentives are listed, examples 
of each are given, and the tendency of each incentive to increase, decrease, 
or remain constant during the high school period is indicated. 


Incentives Peculiar to Physical Education. From an inspection of 
this analysis it will be seen at once that, while many of the incentives 
listed for physical education correspond to similar incentives useful in 
teaching such subjects as English or mathematics, there are certain in- 
terests in connection with physical activities which have no counterparts 
among the interests in these other subjects and visa versa. For example: 

1. Among the majority of normal boys and girls of high school age 
there is a selective interest in physical activity as opposed to any sedentary 
occupation; there is no such widespread selective interest in any other 
phase of curricular activity. 

2. Through long established tradition successful accomplishment in 
the academic subjects is generally recognized as necessary for graduation 
and entrance into college; for accomplishment in physical education this 
is not a significant incentive. 

3. Almost every boy and girl is deeply interested in rivalry over 
physical accomplishments, either of strength or of beauty; there is no 


such widespread interest in rivalry over accomplishment in any academic 
subject. 


These examples by no means exhaust the field, but they indicate that 
it is unsound to assume that physical education can be organized most 
successfully about the incentives which are supposed to be valid in con- 
nection with other school subjects. 


Orthodox Incentives. A glance at the order of listing the incentives 
in the outline will disclose that, generally speaking, incentives A, B, C, 
D, E are the orthodox ones about which methods in teaching physical 
education are actually organized, while incentives F, G, H, I are the vital 
ones upon which interscholastic competition is based. It will be under- 
stood that in making this sweeping statement I am not overlooking the 
fact that in a few high schools these vital incentives have already been 
organized in one way or another to serve the needs of physical education. 


A consideration of the last two columns of the outline will perhaps 
lead us to discover other points of variance between these two groups. 
In estimating the tendencies in the variation of effectiveness of the several 
incentives I have made no attempt at accurate measurement, because it is 
doubtful whether purely objective methods can be applied successfully 
to this problem, and careful observation of the behavior of high school 
girls and boys over a period of several years would seem to warrant the 
estimates here submitted. 
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OUTLINE SHOWING (1) THE INCENTIVES GENERALLY EFFECTIVE 
AMONG HIGH SCHOOL PUPILS IN CREATING AND MAINTAINING 
INTEREST IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION, AND (2) THOSE INCEN- 
TIVES WHICH ARE INCREASING, THOSE WHICH REMAIN 
CONSTANT, AND THOSE WHICH ARE DECREASING IN EFFEC- 
TIVENESS DURING THE 15-20 YEAR AGE PERIOD. 
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General Incentives 
in 
Physical Education 


Examples 





(A) The satisfaction in par- 
ticipating in vigorous 
physical activity. 


The incentive to participate in 
a well led calisthenic drill 
rests largely upon this satis- 
faction. 








(B) The satisfaction arising 
from participation in 
rhythmical movements. 


The interest in rowing, swim- 
ming, golf, social dancing, is 
reinforced by this satisfac- 
tion. 


Tendencies in the 
Variation of 





Effectiveness 
oaine | Git 
urin i 
Life ° School 
Age 
Period 











(C) The satisfaction arising 
from recognition of one’s 
physical achievements by 
the teachers. 


Marks in physical education. 





(D) The satisfaction arising 
from recognition of one’s 
physical achievements by 
the parents. 


Marks in physical education, 
medals won, 





(E) The satisfaction arising 
from one’s own physical 
achievements, 





(F) The satisfaction arising 
from participation in a 
physical contest. 





(G) The satisfaction arising 
from membership in a 
team. 





(H) The satisfaction arising 
from recognition of one’s 
physical achievements by 
other pupils. 





(1) The satisfaction arising 
from recognition of one’s 
physical achievements by 
the community. 





As in running, jumping, throw- 
ing, hitting, etc. Physical ap- 
pearance is also an achieve- 
ment. 








Greater for boys than for girls. 
This incentive bulks large in 
all games or contests involv- 
ing two or more persons. 





Occurs markedly when the 
membership is fairly con- 
stant over a_ considerable 
period of time. 





School emblems, homage, re- 
ports in school papers, rec- 
ords posted where other pu- 
pils can see them, etc., etc. 





Newspaper publicity. 
Recognition by service clubs. 





HIVIALOIVIVIVEALY 
AWNATTIVIVIVMIALY 








* The symbol < indicates a tendency to increase in importance ; 
The symbol > indicates a tendency to decrease in importance ; 
The symbol = indicates a tendency to remain constant. 
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Deduction Here Valuable. For those who believe that measurement 
must be the first step in educational research, this lack of certainty may 
appear to throw grave doubt upon the conclusions that follow. I am, 
however, reassured by the opinion of Professor Walter S. Monroe as 
quoted in a recent article by Dean Thomas H. Briggs.? Professor Monroe 
says: 

“In my judgment there is urgent need for a type of critical study in the 
field of secondary education which is not included in the popular concept of 
educational research, or at least its inclusion is not explicit. The type of 
studies which I have in mind are deduction rather than induction. For 
example, a great deal of so-called research has related to supervised study, 
but a critical examination of the published reports reveals practically nothing 
concerning the actual procedures that a teacher should employ in directing 
learning outside of the recitation period. These procedures will not be 
discovered directly by collecting and tabulating quantitive data. They must 
be deduced from the laws of learning and the principles of teaching. It is 
perhaps true that as yet our formulations of these laws and principles are 
not sufficiently complete so that the deductions will have a high degree of 
dependability, but tentative deductions are at least possible. After the 
procedures which a teacher should employ have been deduced there will, of 


course, be need for verification which in some cases should be experi- 
mental.” 


Variation of Effectiveness of Incentwes. Assuming tentatively that 
the symbols used in connection with each incentive represent the tendency 
to wax or wane in effectiveness which that incentive exhibits (a) during 
a complete life span, and (b) during the high school age period, it is in- 
teresting to note that of the first five all but the second tend to decrease 
in effectiveness during the high school years, while the last four tend 
either to increase in compelling power or to remain constant at a high 
level of effectiveness already attained. 


We may expect, then, that so long as only the orthodox incentives A, 
B, C, D, E are employed in organizing physical training it will not be 
possible to supply to the many pupils who do not participate interschool 
contests the zestful situation which the selected athletes enjoy and out of 
which may be wrought those traits of character which stand foremost 
among the objectives of education. It is true, of course, that any student 
may derive a certain measure of benefit from the regular exercise, a certain 
amount of social adjustment during the activity period, and a predilection 
for certain wholesome forms of recreation. Perhaps this would be suffi- 
cient if the outlay were not too great, but to justify the time given to 
physical activities, the money expended upon teachers, the cost of gym- 
nasia, playing fields and swimming pools, we must organize our physical 
education so that the majority of students, rather than the minority, are 
exposed to the tremendous driving force exerted by the last four incentives 
on the list. 


Desire of All to Participate. The argument may be summed up by 
saying that, while it is given to but few to excel, it is the desire of every 


2 School Life, Vol. XI, No. 6, February, 1926. 
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healthy high school student to achieve and to have that achievement 
recognized. The satisfactions derived from exercise, self appraisal, and 
school marks are not sufficiently compelling to induce high school boys 
and girls to practice that self-control in matters of health and social ad- 
justment which can justify physical education in secondary schools. It 
is equally evident that, whatever may be the dangers of interschool com- 
petition, the satisfactions derived from participation in a contest, mem- 
bership in a team, recognition of achievement by fellow students and by 
the community are adequate to modify very considerably the attitudes, 
ideals, and behavior of the students who experience them. 


Difficulties in Providing All-Participation Contests. On the basis of 
this reasoning it might appear that the obvious solution is the organization 
of all physically fit boys and girls in interscholastic competition and, in- 
deed, there has been a marked tendency during the past decade to add to 
the number of boys’ teams which represent each high school, so that a 
larger number might have the stimulus of this particular kind of zestful 
situation. This has been a step in the right direction, but further progress 
by this method seems to be more or less permanently blocked (1) by the 
mechanical difficulties of time, transportation, equipment, chaperonage, 
(2) by the educational difficulty of securing reasonable attention to other 
important school activities when athletic rivalry with other schools is 
spread out through an increasing number of contests, and (3) by the 
difficulty of controlling to educational ends situations which are inevitably 
exploited by the newspapers and by the public for spectacular values. 


Participation Now Too Limited. In a small high school it is conceiv- 
able that from one-half to two-thirds of the boys may be real contenders 
for places upon the school teams and, if this school is fortunately situated 
close to other small high schools, it is also conceivable that under proper 
leadership the physical education program for these boys can be organized 
about the interschool activities in accordance with sound educational 
ideals. As a matter of fact, however, the great majority of our high 
schools cannot hope to realize these conditions and, as a rule, less than 10 
per cent of boys at any one time consider themselves real contenders to 
represent the school. Others may come out for practice for various good 
reasons, but without the incentive of recognized achievement in the near 
future the situation is less zestful for them and therefore holds less of 
educational possibility. 


Certainly I am safe in saying that more than one-half of the boys 
enrolled in our secondary schools at any one time are not trying to make 
a school team. Let us see what practical means remain by which physical 
education can be made more zestful for them and more valuable to them. 
We shall want to continue the use of incentives A, B and E. Incentives 
C and D may possess some value but not much. It is the contention of 
the author that future betterment of our physical education program will 
depend upon our efforts to consciously organize incentives F, G and H 
for those pupils who have poor or mediocre ability. 
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Competition for Girls Well Advanced. Fortunately we do not have 
to resort to any plan which rests on theory alone; there are within the 
state several high schools, at least two junior high schools and several 
large elementary schools in which physical education for both boys and 
girls has already been organized about the vital incentives. Among high 
school girls this program is even further advanced. The rapid develop- 
ment of competition for girls in ways other than through representative 
school teams is so close to us that we are apt to overlook its significance, 
but a careful study of the situation in any one of a dozen of our larger 
schools will convince even the most skeptical that the girls are responding 
splendidly to these new types of organization. 


Plans Suggested. While it is impossible in the space of this article to 
go into detail regarding all of the specific things which may be done to 
vitalize the physical education program in any school, it may be pertinent 
to suggest some of the effective ways for organizing physical training 
activities about the incentives which have been stressed in interscholastic 
competition. 

First of all, the interest of a pupil in his own performance and the satis- 
faction which comes from recognition may be stimulated by posting on 
the bulletin board his achievement in the common self-testing events. 
This is already done in many schools, but I should like to suggest that in 
addition to the list which is arranged by actual achievement there should 
be a list in which is given the ranking of the pupils according to improve- 
ment made during a definite stated period of time. 

School Clubs. The procedure which seems to me to offer the largest 
and best possibilities at the present time is the organization of the entire 
student body into two or more groups of from thirty to two hundred 
pupils, depending upon the size of the school. The groups should be 
approximately equivalent in size, sex distribution, athletic prowess, and 
the number of members drawn from each of the four classes. Originally 
the membership of these groups may be selected by a committee of teachers 
and students but after the groups have once been established the fresh- 
men can be chosen upon a stated day about a month after school opens, 
the representatives of the several clubs choosing in rotation. 


In this way a permanent basis for competition, not only in the seasonal 
sports but in scholarship, attendance, and many other aspects of school 
work, can be secured. Each club should have as many teams as its mem- 
bership and the facilities will permit. The first teams from the several 
clubs will compete against each other, the second teams against each other, 
and so on, but a victory for the second, third, or even tenth team should 
count for the club’s score just as a victory by the first team does. 

Well worked out publicity within the school is an essential for the suc- 
cess of such an organization. The club standings should be kept up to 
date and posted in a prominent place. Experience shows that the respon- 
sibility for this and for practically all other details is best left in the hands 
of the students themselves. It is usually possible to schedule the games 
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immediately after school. In small schools where all the students take 
physical education at the same time that period on one day a week might 
be used for the interclub contests. In many schools the schedule is so 
arranged that during certain periods the entire school is free for extra 
curricular activities and a fair share of this time might be used for 
scheduled interclub games, while those who are not playing are organized 
for study, counselling, or in other ways. 

There are several variations of the club plan already in operation and 
no doubt others will be devised. To those who are seeking the greatest 
returns from physical education for all of their students it holds great 
possibilities. To those who are interested in organizing real incentives 
for every branch of school work, physical education offers a peculiarly 
favorable field for experimentation, because it is relatively unhampered 
by tradition and it is free from college entrance regulations. Only by 
such experimentation can the conclusions which I have drawn in this 
article be proven sound or unsound. 





A PROGRAM OF HEALTH EDUCATION* 


ETHEL PERRIN 
Associate Director of Health Education, American Child Health Association 


EALTH education in the public schools has been a gradual 
development from the “health work” which originated in a 
protective program given by the physicians originally to con- 
trol contagious disease, and later enlarged with the help of 
the nurse to the removal of remedial defects. This program 
has been so long in operation that it is quite universal and standardized as 
a recognized part of any well organized school system. But this pro- 
gram, no matter how well it may be carried on, is not often an educational 
one even to the group of children whom it reaches, nor does it in any way 
reach the whole group. When the under-nourished and under-weight 
children were included in this program, it became clear that educational 
procedure was a necessity in order to establish right habits of living and 
so bring about the desired results. It did not take long to see that if the 
physical condition of a small group of children could be improved by 
careful attention to a few simple laws of health, how much more sane it 
would be to give this service, even if not quite so intensive, to every school 
child. By so doing we could hope to increase his reserve strength and 
help keep him out of this handicapped group at some possible future date. 





Physical Examinations. What does a health program include? First 
comes the physical examination, with the best possible use of the findings, 





*A paper read at the convention of County and City Superintendents of California 
at Pasadena, October, 1925. 
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and the follow-up work, including removal of remedial handicaps. The 
findings of the physician and the nurse can also be of great assistance to 
the teacher for her use from an educational point of view. The more she 
knows about the individual physical differences of the children, the better 
teaching she may do, whatever the subject. 


Health Conditions. Another part of this program is the provision and 
care of the living conditions within and about the school. This should 
include the academic load of the student, especially as related to home 
study, as well as the facilities for healthful living. These facilities are 
largely connected with recreation, rest, food, and cleanliness, and have 
been fairly well standardized, so we may at least say that we know how 
it should be done. The remainder of my paper will be devoted to the 
subject of health teaching, the side of our program which is acknowledged 
by all to be of vital importance, but one that as yet has not been fully 
developed. 


Early Devices for Arousing Interest. The first long step in the right 
direction came with the realization of the fact that this subject of health 
could better be guided by a positive, rather than by a negative method, 
when applied to the so-called “well” child. In a study of the courses of 
hygiene in use in our schools some ten years ago, we find an accumulation 
of anatomical and physiological fact knowledge, with an occasional appli- 
cation to personal health practices, usually by the method of direful 
warnings and threats. In other words, we tried to scare children into 
being healthy and, of course, it did not work. In order to get rid of this 
wrong attitude toward the subject and to show teachers how it is possi- 
ble to interest children in a positive and joyous kind of health, various 
devices were resorted to, and Cho Cho, the Health Clown, the Health 
Fairy, the Jolly Jester, and Professor Happy were carefully trained and 
sent about the country. These characters were the vanguard, and they 
have served their purpose well by arousing teachers to the possibilities. 
But they have gone and we now find teachers inventing their own devices, 
wherever such methods are necessary to stimulate interest, especially in 
the early grades. The wise teacher drops these devices as soon as interests 
in healthy living are sufficiently developed and children begin to realize 
the value of right habits to themselves, to the school, the community and 
finally to posterity. 


Dangers in Use of Devices. The danger is that we shall lose sight of 
the place of these devices and look upon them as the end rather than the 
means. It is permissible to make use of awards such as gold stars, but- 
tons, banners, blue ribbons and possibly silver cups, so long as we give 
them up before it is too late to show the child the real significance of what 
it is all about. The same thing can be said of posters, scrap books, play- 
lets and rhymes, provided Mother Goose is left alone. All of these de- 
vices come under the heading. of “materials” and we should remember 
that in developing habits, the materials which are most useful are those 
which provide opportunity for healthful activity. There are facilities both 
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in schools and in the homes which provide such equipment for doing the 
things which are taught as fundamental to healthy living. Materials 
most useful in developing attitudes are those things which will increase 
the child’s experience. Plants and animals furnish first-hand material 
on which the child can observe the practical application of his knowledge. 
Different kinds of materials serve different purposes, and it is well to 
remember that stories and plays are more useful in creating attitudes 
than in giving scientific information. 


Faculty Responssbility. Since our object is to promote the highest 
degree of personal health among our pupils, and since we can only secure 
this through right habits and since right attitudes are essential to the 
formation of right habits, we must look for the people within the school 
system who influences these attitudes. The list is all inclusive, even to 
the custodian. Something connected with health, either a situation within 
the school house or on its grounds, is constantly bobbing up, and no 
subject in the curriculum can keep out of it, whether it wishes to or not. 
Consequently, it is essential to develop a faculty responsibility, a positive 
health-minded faculty, not only for the study of the individual health 
needs of the children but for making the best use of every opportunity 
to develop a right attitude toward all health matters. For instance, it 
may be a policy of a secondary school to exclude pupils with colds in 
the head, but some teachers may be so academically minded that they 
prefer to take a chance rather than to exclude a pupil from an important 
lesson. Or we may even find some zealot who is so sure of the importance 
of a passing mark in Latin that she occasionally may feel it necessary to 
substitute a period of study for a period of play, in the life of a backward 
pupil. 

Health Problems Always in the Foreground. Beside the hundred and 
one indirect opportunities that should be taken advantage of, there is a 
certain amount of fact knowledge that children need in order to give 
them the ability to draw their own conclusions and make their own de- 
cisions by the time they leave school. Who should be responsible for this 
direct teaching? Through the elementary school, the home room teacher 
should carry this responsibility. She needs assistance from the physician, 
the nurse, the home economics, and physical education teachers, but none 
of them can do it for her. It is an intimate piece of work, and only the 
teacher who sees the most of the children can do it successfully. Like 
character building, it must always be in the foreground, and the home 
room teacher cannot expect a specialist to come in and do it for her. In 
the secondary schools the way is not quite so plain, but if the curriculum 
carries a science course each year for every student, that is the logical 
place for much of the scientific health knowledge teaching. With younger 
children health habits may be developed before they are able to under- 
stand related health knowledge, but as they grow older this knowledge 
must be increased and rationalized. The graduation of materials should 
be such that the pupil comes to the secondary school with well established 
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health habits. The course of study in the junior high school might well 
center upon the social and community aspect of health. The senior high 
school should provide the scientific foundation for health habits. Through- 
out these secondary school years, however, there must be guidance in 
personal hygiene and this cannot easily be done in large groups. It is 
best done by personal conference. We find program councilors and social 
advisors each with the responsibility of a small group of pupils. To these 
duties could be added guidance in personal health problems. 


Adjustment of Personal Opinions Necessary. To return to the con- 
tent of subject matter courses, we find two fundamental criteria for or- 
ganization, whether the courses be found in natural science, social science, 
applied science, physical education, or in a special course given by a 
specially prepared health instructor : 

A—Is it scientifically sound? 
B—Does it contribute to the realization of the purpose of the health 
program? 

If we are going to present only what is scientifically sound, and if all 
teachers on the staff are to do their share toward building up attitudes, 
there must be an adjustment of personal opinions. Think of the bewild- 
erment of a child who goes for one period to a domestic science teacher 
and learns that diet is the whole story, the next period to the gymnasium 
where she learns that exercise is the road to health, and next day she 
visits a teacher who has a Christian Science belief and naturally gives a 
still different slant on health matters, while still another teacher has a 
wonderful doctor to recommend. A health committee appointed by the 
principal might be helpful in making these adjustments. 


Three Methods of Teaching Health. There are three different methods 
of teaching health in use in secondary schools: 

1. Short, informal discussions of health problems when the need arises. 

2. Instruction by individual teachers in connection with different 
school subjects. 

3. Organized courses. 


All three methods are necessary, and the organization of this work 
should be placed in the hands of an inter-departmental committee. This 
committee should be directly responsible to the person in charge of health 
education, whether this be the principal of the secondary school or some- 
one especially assigned. Basic in the health program is a feeling of health 
consciousness on the part of the teaching body, as displayed in the 
teachers’ attitude toward the pupils’ health. The extent to which the 
health program and health teaching reaches the whole student body is 
an essential factor for consideration of the committee. For instance, a 
school cannot be said to have a health program by providing a course in 
home-making through the Domestic Science department, or one in home- 
nursing and care of the sick through the Red Cross association. Both 
of these may be excellent in content and method, but where do the boys 
come in? 
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Positive Methods Should be Used. We said that, besides being 
scientifically sound, subject matter must contribute to the realization of 
the purposes of a health program. This latter criterion limits the amount 
of technical subject matter, as in physiology, anatomy, bacteriology, to 
that knowledge which is necessary to successful control of life processes. 
For instance, it is more important to know what kinds of food will pro- 
duce strong bones than the number and names of the bones in the body. 
Keeping in mind that it is the formation of permanent health habits and 
attitudes that we are after, we should organize practice and guidance to 
accord with the psychology of habit formation. We should use practices 
which are like life situations. For example, it is better to practice the 
habit of keeping the hand away from the face than to learn the detail of 
caring for a person with tuberculosis. We should be specific rather than 
give general advice. A habit should be well launched by repetition of 
correct practices and special guidance at the start. We should use positive 
methods. It is better to talk about the advantages and pleasure of sleep- 
ing with windows open or out of doors rather than to dilate upon the 
possible dangers of stagnant air. 

As there is very little, if any, inherent immediate satisfaction in the 
practice of a health habit, especially for children, we must provide a 
substitute. To quote Mr. Clark Hetherington, the “Keeping Fit Process” 
may well be linked up with the natural interest in physical performance. 
With the adolescent girl, this physically fit idea may be attached to her 
growing interest in appearance. We must provide dissatisfaction for 
lapses. It is helpful to give pupils concrete evidence of progress by 
keeping records and making measurements. We can make use of social 
criticism and social motives, and we can build for permanence by enlist- 
ing pupil responsibility and initiative. 

Summary. The substance of the foregoing may be stated as follows: 

1. We need first to take the objective of health in education more 
seriously than we have been doing. 

2. It is a subtle and a difficult matter to obtain results. 

3. We need the co-operation of everyone. 

4. We must proceed along the most generally accepted lines of the 
philosophy of education. 


5. And finally, we must develop a method of evaluation of subject 
matter and the measurement of results. 

In your own manual distributed from your own State department 
you will find subject matter selected according to the criteria set up in 
this paper—it is both scientifically sound and contributes to the realization 
of the purpose of a health program. 

The Educational Division of the American Child Health Association, 
which I represent, feels that the teacher training institutions are the crux 
of the whole situation, and it is upon these centers that most of our atten- 
tion is placed at the present time. By expecting the sort of service de- 
scribed in this paper, especially the right health practices and attitudes, 


from the teachers you take into your schools, you can help us in estab- 
lishing right standards. 
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CSP |HE care and treatment of the insane has always been one of 
R: the most difficult of medical problems. So little has been 
Yj @1 known of the nature and causes of mental disorders that 
Ss efforts to deal with the problem have been directed largely 
, toward the physical comfort and welfare of the mentally 
afflicted, as much for the protection of society as from humanitarian 
motives. The great progress of the medical sciences during the last cen- 
tury hardly touched the field of mental diseases; in fact, the rise of spe- 
cialization in the study and practice of medicine served to focus attention 
upon disorders of the body, and to divert it more than ever from those 
of the mind. Neglect of the insane became more pronounced, and the 
custodial character of the institutions caring for them was in marked 
contrast to the curative functions of hospitals for the physically sick. 
The National Committee for Mental Hygiene had its origin largely in 
the efforts of Mr. Clifford W. Beers, a Yale student, who suffered a mental 
breakdown and for three years lived in these institutions under conditions 
vividly described and severely condemned in his autobiography, A Msnd 
That Found Itself Its main purpose then was to correct abuses and to 
raise the care of the insane to a more humane level. 


Improvement of Conditions for the Insane. The committee worked 
principally by the means of surveys, financed largely by the Rockefeller 
Foundation, made in the various states, including California, at the invi- 
tation of governors, legislatures, boards of charities and welfare, and 
other official bodies. These surveys have resulted in better conditions 
in most of the institutions, in the liberation of many of the insane from 
jails and other improper places, in greatly extended facilities for medical 
care, in improved methods of treatment, better personnel and equipment, 
and in the modification of the laws governing the admission, care and dis- 
charge of mental patients. The magnitude of the problem of the insane 
in this country is indicated by the huge number of patients in public 
mental hospitals—over 250,000—more than there are beds, occupied and 
vacant, in all other public and private hospitals combined. More persons 
become mental patients in one year than graduate from our colleges and 
universities in the same time. 


The Problem of the Feebleminded. Parallel with these efforts to hos- 
pitalize our asylums for the insane were those dealing with the problem 





i Doubleday, Page and Company. $2.00. 
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of the feebleminded which early engaged the attention of the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene. Surveys were made similar to those 
of the insane, but with somewhat different results. There gradually de- 
veloped a program of state care calling for the identification of the feeble- 
minded, their registration at some central bureau, training in schools 
maintained by the state and in special classes in the public schools, super- 
vision of those leaving school to take up life in the community, and segre- 
gation of those who are uneducable and unable to adapt themselves, even 
with supervision, to life outside of institutions. This program has been 
adopted in whole or in part in most of the states surveyed. One of the 
greatest needs in connection with it is that of special classes. In a national 
survey of available facilities for special class instruction in our public 
schools recently made by the committee it was found that 600,000 children 
are feebleminded, and 300,000 others so handicapped mentally that they 
are unable to attend the ordinary classes with profit, while but 46,000 
handicapped children are cared for in special classes.* 

Relation of Mental Abnormalities to Delinquency and Crime. Study 
of the problem of the mentally defective led the committee to considera- 
tion of the subject of delinquency and crime. It was found that many 
of the feebleminded were leading unsocial lives, and coming into conflict 
with the law largely because of their constitutional handicaps, their con- 
sequent inability to assimilate the material taught in the regular school 
curricula, their lack of training in the things they could do, and the 
absence of beneficent supervision and guidance in daily living. Investi- 
gation of prison, penitentiary, and reformatory groups revealed the pres- 
ence of large numbers of individuals with mental and nervous diseases, 
mental defect, personality disorders, and various mental abnormalities. 
The National Committee’s most recent study,® that of the inmates of 34 
county jails in New York State, showed the intimate relation of mental 
disorder to recidivism—repeating in crime. It confirmed the conviction, 
growing in the minds of the investigators with each new inquiry and dis- 
covery, that abnormal mental and emotional states had a great deal to 
do with criminality and delinquency, and that the ordinary legal pro- 
cedures, including even probation as usually administered, were relatively 
ineffective in managing the problem. The committee urges a medical, as 
well as legal, approach to the problem, holding that efforts must be made, 
in dealing with the prisoner, to understand his personality and character 
make-up, his motives, his mental and emotional life, and all other factors 
inherent in the offender or his environment, and influencing his behavior. 
Only then can intelligent measures be taken to reform him, to rehabilitate 
him socially and help him adjust to normal community life. 


Mental Examination of Prisoners. This change in the point of view 
of crime and its management is reflected, for example, in the plan of re- 





2“Special Training Facilities for Mentally Handicapped Children in the Public Day 
Schools of the United States”, Mental Hygiene, Oct., 1924. 

8 Report of a Mental Hygiene Survey of New York County Jails and Penitentiaries, 
the National Committee for Mental Hygiene, 1924. 
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organization of Sing Sing Prison in New York State which provides for 
the examination, study, and classification of prisoners along psychiatric 
lines. In Massachusetts legislation has been enacted requiring the mental 
examination of all prisoners sentenced to county jails for more than 
thirty days and of those convicted of a capital offense or charged a second 
time with a felony. Psychiatric clinics have also been established in con- 
nection with juvenile courts in several cities of the country. 


Child Guidance Clinics Organized. In their study of delinquent and 
criminal behavior, psychiatrists and mental hygienists have come to the 
conclusion again and again that childhood is the best period for a funda- 
mental attack upon the problem; that the time to nip delinquency in the 
bud is when the foundations of personality are being laid, when mental 
habits and behavior tendencies are being formed. In the belief that the 
conduct of children at home and in school has much to do with their 
behavior in adult life, and that the little difficulties and problems of 
childhood, unsolved, evolve into the serious maladjustments of the later 
period, the National Committee for Mental Hygiene collaborated with the 
Commonwealth Fund of New York in the formulation of a five-year 
program of study and research in this field. The committee is carrying 
out that part of the program calling for the conduct of Child Guidance 
Demonstration Clinics in the service of juvenile courts, schools, homes, 
and social agencies, dealing with “problem” children. Following such 
“demonstrations” of what expert physical, mental, social, and educational 
study and treatment, through the combined efforts of psychiatrist, psychol- 
ogist, social worker, teacher, and parent, can do in the management of 
conduct disorders in children, permanent, locally-financed Child Guidance 
Clinics have been established in Los Angeles, California; Dallas, Texas; 
Minneapolis and St. Paul, Minnesota; Memphis, Tennessee; St. Louis, 
Missouri; and Richmond, Virginia. New demonstrations are now in 
progress in Philadelphia, and Cleveland.* 


It is too early to comment with any finality upon the results of the 
work of these clinics, especially with regard to treatment, but there are 
indications that a good deal is being accomplished and that the committee 
is working in the right direction. One juvenile court judge, for example, 
reports a steady decline in the number of boys and girls sent to correc- 
tional institutions in his community, intimating that many of them, instead 
of receiving attention through the ordinary legal channels, are now being 
sent to the Child Guidance Clinic for study and treatment. It is necessary 
to emphasize the educational charcater of this work because so much 
depends upon the community’s social resources, the realization of its own 
responsibility in the matter of prevention, care and treatment, and, above 
all, upon an understanding of the causes of behavior difficulties and of 
principles of mental hygiene and sound social case work. 


4 Commonwealth Fund Program for the Prevention of Delinquency: Progress Report, 
New York: Joint Committee on Methods of Preventing Delinquency. 
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Aims of the National Committee for Mental Hygiene. These are, 
briefly, some of the activities of the National Committee for Mental 
Hygiene which is interested in everything relating to the integrity of the 
mind: the control of mental deficiency, the prevention of mental and 
nervous diseases, the promotion of mental health, the study of the mental 
problems of education and industry ; in short, all mental factors affecting 
human efficiency and happiness. It seeks to acquaint individuals with 
the mental and emotional mechanisms operating in human behavior, to 
the end that they may cultivate desirable habits and attitudes, and avoid 
the personal and social maladjustments that make for mental disorders, 
nervous breakdowns, dependency, suicide, delinquency, crime, and other 
major and minor manifestations of disharmony between individuals and 
their environment. The committee is especially eager to secure a more 
hopeful attitude on the part of the public toward the control, curability 
and prevention of insanity, to dissipate the fatalism and prejudice with 
which so many still regard mental diseases, and to inform public opinion 
correctly upon their nature and causes, so that early symptoms may be 
recognized and medical advice and treatment may be sought, just as peo- 
ple are accustomed to do with reference to physical disorders. This aim 
is really the keystone in the structure of education, which the National 
Committee for Mental Hygiene has reared in its warfare against one of 
the most dreaded of human afflictions. 
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OCTOBER, 1925, Superintendent Gwinn advised the Board 
of Education that it was feasible to enter into an arrangement 
with the University of California Extension Division whereby 
a seminar course in Curriculum Building, with special refer- 
ence to high school problems in San Francisco, might profit- 
ably be undertaken. He recommended that the services of Dr. William 
M. Proctor of the School of Education, Stanford University, be secured 
for the purpose; that a limited and selected group of administrators and 
teachers associated with the high school, be invited to enroll in the course; 
and that the required fees be defrayed by appropriation on the part of 
the Board. These recommendations were ratified. 

Necessary preliminary steps having been taken, the class was organized 
under Dr. Proctor’s guidance early in the month of November, and met 
regularly each school week over a period of twelve weeks. 


Historical Sketch of San Francisco High Schools. To gain a perspec- 
tive upon the underlying, broad considerations involved in this plan of 
action, from an administrative point of view, it is desirable that a brief 
historical sketch be given of the development to date of the San Francisco 
secondary school system. 

The older San Francisco high schools (Commerce, Girls, Lowell, Mis- 
sion, Polytechnic) were founded, and conducted for years, as type or 
specialized schools. Primarily each one emphasized in its curriculum 
such kinds of work as were designed to fit its students for ultimate self- 
realization in that rather narrow, but quite well-defined segment of the 
activities of adult life which the particular school held before it as the 
chief goal of effort—notably, preparation for the professions and technical 
vocations by way of additional college courses (college preparatory cur- 
ricula), or preparation for business, or the industrial occupations. The 
schools were small in size and dealt largely with a homogeneous student 
population. Mortality tables were high in that heydey of set “standards”. 
The students who survived were well-trained, in so far as curriculum 
objectives were concerned. 


Increased Enrollment Created New Problems. Fixing the date 1910 
in San Francisco high school history as a convenient, approximate line 
of demarcation between the old regime and the new, powerful social 
forces became operative that are still effective, and that have produced 
extraordinary changes. These forces introduced into the high schools 
vastly increased numbers of youths, of many varying kinds of intelligence 
ratings, physical and health conditions, home environments, and life-career 
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motives, ambitions, and aspirations. The causes contributing to this 
movement, it is not our purpose to discuss at this time. The facts are 
sufficiently obvious to all who are in close contact with the present-day 
high school situation. 


The Courses of 1913. Somewhat in advance of this mighty surge of 
youth toward the high schools, the school authorities of San Francisco 
decided upon a policy of extensive curriculum revision. Acting upon the 
reports and recommendations of the writer (as deputy superintendent in 
charge of high schools), they adopted in 1913, and put in print, the 
courses of study that are still regarded as basic. In general, these courses 
marked a wide departure in all schools from the programs theretofore 
current. From the point of view of the ideal conception involved, they 
were built upon the so-called inclusive, or cosmopolitan plan, in distinction 
from the type or specialized model. This means, as an ideal, that the 
program of studies in a school offers to students opportunities in all three 
of the major classifications, i. e., academic, industrial or vocational, and 
business or commercial branches of instruction. 


The printed courses of 1913 mapped out the general groundwork of 
inclusive schools. The details to an encouraging degree have been filled 
in from time to time since that date, with reference to this or that estab- 
lished school, or when new schools have been organized, particularly the 
Galileo. Comparisons between the courses offered in the high schools of 
San Francisco today, and those presented ten years ago, if space per- 
mitted, would prove illuminating in that respect. However, the process 
is not yet complete; nor is it certain that it should ever be pushed the full 
length in a large city system. 


Rise of the Junior High School. The main trend of curriculum 
development just outlined has been accentuated in recent years by State 
requirements, especially as related to physical education and compulsory 
part-time schooling. Furthermore, the re-organization of school units 
below the tenth year has affected materially the curriculum outlook in the 
high schools. San Francisco has now passed through the initial stages 
of its commitment to a wide junior high school policy, and is embarked 
upon a junior high school program, in line with progressive developments 
elsewhere throughout the nation. Teachers must, therefore, look ahead 
to a period, not far distant, when ninth year students will not be received 
in “senior” high schools. 


Curriculum Problems Re-Evaluated. It will be understood at once 
that the general problems involved in a comprehensive Course in High 
School Curriculum Building are baffling indeed; and, while no ready- 
made solutions of them are being attempted, yet pathways toward the 
ends to be attained will doubtless be laid. The rich new stores of scientific 
data which have been accumulated and are now available, as the outcome 
of many investigations conducted in recent years in all parts of the country, 
are being evaluated under the guidance of Dr. Proctor. Re-direction of 
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subject-matter, inclusion of up-to-date motivated materials of instruction, 
scientific methods in class-room procedure, are all involved directly and 
indirectly in the outcome of the course. The organization of our own 
Bureau of Service makes it possible for us now to carry on important 
studies, collateral to the curriculum, such as studies of rates of progress; 
of classification by ability groups; promotion plans; holding power and 
shrinkage; length of school day; length of recitation and laboratory 
periods ; units and credits allowed to subjects ; teacher loads; etc. As bear- 
ing upon such problems we are interested to see how educational coun- 
selling may be extended and made more effective. Again, in this age of 
science and invention we should be more alive than ever before to the 
demands of the great social world outside the classroom, and thus de- 
velop a vocational education program of greater breadth and thickness than 
ever before. Furthermore, the needs of industry and commerce must be 
more adequately met—an exceedingly complex undertaking in view of 
the kaleidoscopic changes in the business world that we see taking place 
about us. The rise of the junior high school calls for studies through 
which that type of school and the high school (as we know it) may be 
geared more closely. Co-ordination is the outstanding need at that point. 

As a practical matter, inquiries for copies of the complete course 
under which we are now operating come to the superintendent frequently 
from outside sources, as well as from the local teaching body. It is found 
difficult to meet these resquests, since the edition of 1913 is virtually out 
of print, and recourse can be had only to sections of the course published 
for the use of individual high schools. 

Such considerations as the foregoing were present in the minds of 
those who promoted the high school curriculum study now being made 
under the direction of Dr. Proctor. It is anticipated that therefrom and 
thereby, principles and methods will be established, and materials col- 
lected, that should enable the executive staff to formulate re-organized 
courses of study for the high schools at a relatively early date. 

The school is a social agency. The vital message for us all to get is 
this: the changing order of society about us challenges a conscious re- 
sponse from us and a faithful and intelligent effort. We are obligated to 
adjust and re-adjust the machinery of our schools to meet the newer 
needs and demands, to furnish a product worth-while in this modern day. 
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In the January number of THE QuARTERLY appeared the outlines of three lec- 
tures by Dr. William M. Proctor, Professor of Education, Stanford University, in 
a course on curriculum building, to teachers of secondary education in San Fran- 
cisco. The course is given under the auspices of the Extension Division of the 
University of California. The outlines of Lectures IV and V follow.—Enprtor’s Note. 


LECTURE IV 
THE SELECTION AND GRADING OF SUBJECT MATERIAL 


I. Working Theories that have been advocated in recent years for the 
selection of curriculum materials: 


1. The Culture-Epoch Theory. According to this theory the life of the 
child is divided into certain stages which are supposed to be re- 
capitulations of the racial life of man in his ascent from barbarism 
to civilization. 

The subject matter appropriate for each of these stages was to be 
derived from the culture of the corresponding historical stage. 


2. The Genetic Theory. For purposes of grading subject material the 

life of the child is broken up into its genetic stages—babyhood, early 
childhood, later childhood, adolescence. 
Material is to be selected on the basis of maximum interest due to 
predominance of certain instincts or mental traits, such as sense 
perception, memory, reasoning, etc., the idea being to present 
material at the psychological moment when interest is functioning 
most strongly. 


3. The Theory of Interest, Use and Difficulty. The curriculum ma- 
terials will be assembled by the process of activity analysis. Whether 
a given portion of the material will come early or late in the course 
of study will depend somewhat upon its difficulty, i. e., whether it 
is adapted to the stage of mental development reached by the 
pupils of a given grade or subdivision of the school. Use is another 
criterion for the selection and arrangement of curriculum material. 
Other things being equal, a given set of materials should be taught 
at the moment when the use for it is apparent, or may be made 
apparent, to the pupil. Materials must also be susceptible of being 
made interesting to the pupils because of the close relation that 
exists between interest and effort. 


II. Steps in Curriculum Construction, After the objectives of secondary 
education have been determined, and the various fields have been re- 
solved into their appropriate lists of activities and ideals, the following 
steps are necessary : 


1. Activities and ideals must be ranked in order of their importance. 
Some activities can best be mastered in the home, on the play- 
ground, or other out-of-school contacts. Most vocational activities 
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will need to be learned “on the job”, and religious activities cannot 
be made a part of the school curriculum. The remaining units, 
which can best be sponsored by the school, should be arranged in 
order of importance. 

Some activities will be of primary importance from the standpoint 
of their intrinsic interest to children. Some activities will be of 
primary importance for the later years of schooling on account of 
their value in adult relationships. 


Investigate the best practices of the race in handling the activities 
and ideals selected for the curriculum. Develop what Charters 
calls, “the method content”. 


. Arrange material in proper instructional order, according to the 
psychological nature of those to be taught. 


LECTURE V 


Lecture Topic: Curricula—The Grouping of Subjects Around 
Specific Objectives 


I. Trends in Popularity of Certain High School Subjects 1890-1922. 


Decades from 1890 to 1922 (Per Cent Taking) 























Subject 1890 1900 1910 1922 Total taking in 1922 Trend 
Silas tiiactibahenenisdindli 35.0 510 490 27.0 593,000 Down 
SNEED * anaiinsbagbtiiandient 6.0 80 100 15.0 333,000 Up 
I i aicenestdeiines 10.00 140 240 06 14,000 Down 
III: stctaiatitininebiicis ““auases cae 0.7 11.0 243,000 Up 
oF EE 3.0 3.0 0.7 0.1 1,873 Down 

IID ideniscibibtendsitins 450 560 560 40.0 865,515 Down 
Geometry .................... 21.0 27.0 31.0 23.0 489,000 Down 
Trigonometry ............ ..... 2.0 18 1.5 33,000 Down 
ES 220 190 146 90 192,000 Down 
Chemistry ................10.0 80 7.0 7.4 159,000 Down 
Physical Geography. .... 23.0 193 43 92,100 Down 
ST aiiiiaidiiseiics Sines anon 8.0 1.5 32,900 Down 
EL 16.0 38 82,241 Down 
ith sme eau |e 9.0 189,300 Up 
ESE SE a 3.6 1.2 0.2 3,500 Down 
TR 270 15.0 5.0 109,000 Down 
SRE 6.0 130,000 Up 
Eee 18.0 393,390 Up 
Composition 

or Rhetoric... ..... 38.0 57.0) 79.0 1,694,000 Up 
English Literature... —.... 42.0 57.0§ 
Amer. History } 15.2 } 329,565 | 
English History | 28 | 61,766 | 
Ancient History {...27.0 38.0 550 17.2505 371,392 { 1,093,559 Down 
Med. and Mod. } 15.3 } 330,836 | 
DT ditditetemanne ane Oe toe Tae 416,239 Up 
elas iain em hn. | ae 51,288 Up 











Economics cennsnscnsenccceee senses seeeee sone 5.0 104,000 2s Up ase 


a 
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Agriculture. ................ pone ae 110,000 Up* 
Home Economics...... 2... 3.7 143 307,500 Up 

Manual Training......... ...... dina?! Gules 10.0 226,000 Up* 
ND Sietcitiietnicsins’ titan ~ 317,000 Up* 


Commercial subjects: all for 1922 only—Shorthand, 
9.0; Typewriting, 13.0; Com. Arith., 1.5; Com. 
Law, 0.3; Com, Georgraphy, 1.7; Com, Hist., 
0.4; other Com, subjects, 3.0 905,000 Up 


re Se ee) ee 25.5 544,000 Up* 














Il. Different Methods of Deriving Curricula. 


1. The Subject Basis: Illustrated by: Classical, Latin-Scientific, 
Literary. 

2. The Life Purpose Basis: College Preparatory, Commercial, In- 
dustrial Arts, etc. 


3. Length of Training Basis: College Group, High School Graduation 
Group, and Non-Graduation Group (Eureka plan). 

4. Vocational Guidance Basis: Pre-Medical, Pre-Engineering, Pre- 
Legal, etc. (Fresno plan). 

5. Major Subject Basis: Two majors of three units each and two 
minors of two units each. 

6. The Constants with Variables Basis: Certain core subjects required 
of every student who graduates, and other subjects as electives. 
As many curricula as there are students, i. e., each student’s cur- 
riculum made up in the light of subjects which social integration 
and social usefulness demands of everyone, and of those subjects 
which his own interests and ambitions suggest as desirable. 





THE LONG BEACH CURRICULUM 
PROGRAM 


EMIL LANGE 


Director of Curriculum, Long Beach 


HE Long Beach Board of Education, July 20, 1925, adopted 
a resolution which provided for the employment of a director 
@i of curriculum to function as a member of the Department of 

@5} Research. An appropriation of $1500 was made for the reten- 

tion of curriculum experts outside the school system for lec- 
ture purposes and for the examination and correction of manuscripts. 

Office equipment and clerical help were also provided. 








*Agriculture, Manual Training, Drawing, and Music have decreased in percentage 
taking since 1915, 
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This action was recommended to the board by Superintendent W. L. 
Stephens in order that a thorough examination of the Long Beach 
courses of study, looking to a complete revision, might be made at the 
most opportune time ever afforded for this kind of work, because of the 
curriculum revision activities of both the State of California, and the 
National Department of Superintendence. 


The Curriculum Cabinet. A curriculum revision cabinet has been 
formed consisting of: Emil Lange, Director of Curriculum; L. Thomas 
Hopkins, University of Colorado, Consultant; Ernest P. Branson, Direc- 
tor of Research; and Elga M. Shearer, Director of Kindergarten, Ele- 
mentary Instruction. 

Miss Alta Williams has recently been added to the curriculum depart- 
ment as a research assistant. Her major work will be to gather facts of 
research developed elsewhere, interpret these researches to those who are 
writing the courses, and evaluate the results of pieces of research con- 
ducted in our system. She will also supervise the making of the new type 
examinations. 

Dr. L. Thomas Hopkins, of the University of Colorado, who was inti- 
mately associated as curriculum expert with the Denver revision program 
during the years 1923-24 and 1924-25, has been engaged by Long Beach 
for a period of seven months, from December to June, inclusive, as cur- 
riculum lecturer and manuscript consultant. In this capacity, Dr. Hop- 
kins spent a week in January in Long Beach. During that time he lec- 
tured before groups of teachers, principals, and supervisors, and held 
numerous conferences with all persons actively engaged in curriculum 
revision. 


Three Methods of Curriculum Construction. In general, the con- 
struction of a curriculum may be accomplished in three ways. (1) Until 
recently, the usual way of curriculum making has been to have the 
courses written by authority and imposed for classroom use. (2) The 
desire to utilize teachers’ knowledge and viewpoint has discarded the 
above method in progressive systems and an extremely democratic method 
of construction has resulted. This consists of the appointment of expert 
advisors who are consulted by teachers doing the actual writing of courses 
while excused from classroom teaching, as it is generally agreed that the 
work is too burdensome to be done outside of teaching hours. This method 
is expensive, and it is also questionable because it puts the writing of the 
fundamental courses into the hands of those whose vision is narrowed by 
classroom routine. 


The Long Beach Plan 


(3) The method that Long Beach has adopted is to put the writing 
of the original draft or fundamental course into the hands of persons 
with a wider view. They will write in consultation with experts, turn 
their work over for trial and criticism to teacher committees, and act in 
an editorial capacity when the committees have completed their work. 
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The success of this plan is, of course, conditioned on well trained 
writers, guided by subject experts, a teaching corps willing to accept the 
responsibility of trying courses and criticizing them constructively, and 
the writers able to receive the changed courses and satisfy the teaching 
staff of their open mindedness to the criticism of their work. It is believed 
that this plan will result in a body of courses founded on good theory, 
grounded in classroom practice, and received by a teaching staff loyal to 
them and broadened in the understanding of the work of the schools. 

The writers of first drafts for this school year are: Grades 4-6, Miss 
Elga M. Shearer; Junior High Schools, Mr. Emil Lange; Senior High 
School, Miss Marie Maples Preston, head of English Department, and Mr. 
Charles F. Seymour, head of Social Science Department. 

A feature of the Long Beach program is the University of California 
Extension Class in curriculum, taught by the Long Beach director. The 
curriculum course, which consists of fifteen class meetings of two hours 
each, gives two hours of upper division credit, and the State Board of 
Education has also accredited the course toward administrative and 
supervision credentials. 

Social Science and English are the subjects that have been selected 
for revision during the present school year in grades four to twelve, in- 
clusive. 

The personnel of the curriculum classes has been determined as fol- 
lows: Seventy teachers, thirty-five for each subject, were invited by the 
school administration to serve as members of the course of study com- 
mittees in Social Science and English for the current school year. The 
invitation stated that acceptance would entail attendance upon the sessions 
of the University Extension Class in Curriculum and willingness to 
receive, try out, criticize, and suggest revisions of first drafts of courses 
submitted by the course of study writers. 

Course of study committee memberships are distributed as follows: 

Elementary schools—seven members for Social Science and seven 
members for English for each of grades 4, 5, and 6, making a total of 
forty-two ; 

Junior high schools—seven members for each of revision subjects, 
making a total of fourteen; 

Senior high school—six members for English, two for Speech, and 
six for Social Science, making a total of fourteen. 


In general, teachers were selected who desired the university credit 
afforded by the curriculum course. The Board of Education has reim- 
bursed the teachers who are participating to the extent of the $12 tuition 
fee charged by the University for the curriculum class. This reimburse- 
ment is made for continuation service. Principals have been directed to 
relieve teachers who are actively participating in the curriculum program 
from as many routine and extra curricular duties as possible. 

During the first half of the school year the curriculum classes spent the 
major part of their time in securing a thorough grounding in curriculum 
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construction theory. Bobbitt, How to Make a Curriculum; Bonser, The 
Elementary School Curriculum; and Cox, Curricular Adjustment in the 
Secondary School, were used as the basal texts, and extensive outside 
reading was done. At present the members of the curriculum classes are 
directly engaged in course of study revision. Their work consists of ad- 
vising the first draft writers, analyzing courses of study and text books, 
preparing new type examinations based upon content of the new courses, 
and carrying forward experimentation. 

The program that has been outlined by Dr. Hopkins calls for par- 
ticipation in some phase of the work by every teacher, principal, and 
supervisor in the school system, and definite assignment of the responsi- 
bilities has been made. 

The administrative force will set up the general aims for education, 
the aims for the different subjects growing out of the aims for education, 
and make out a tentative program of studies when the courses of study 
are ready to be put into use. The administrative force will be responsible 
for proper installation. 

The entire teaching force will be related to the above administrative 
group activities in an advisory capacity. Tentative aims and programs of 
studies will be mimeographed and submitted for teacher criticism. The 
curriculum class advisory groups will bring the results of their efforts 
back to the other teachers for opinions and suggestions. At every step 
in the program, the classroom teacher will have an opportunity to know 
what is being done and will be given a chance to react before courses are 
installed. 

A new program of studies from the kindergarten through the twelfth 
grade is now being drawn up by a committee consisting of fifteen prin- 
cipals, five from each segment of the school system. The program of 
studies will be drawn up in relation to the accepted aim of education for 
Long Beach. In every course of study, it is proposed to accept Dr. 
Hopkins’ insistence that first of all there must be an aim, then a body of 
content related to the aim, and the best methods available for manipulat- 
ing the content in order that the aim may be achieved. 

Our work has now gone far enough so that we feel certain that our 
program is sound and that worth-while results will be attained. We will 
gladly reciprocate with other school systems in furnishing suggestions 
and materials related to curriculum revision. 











RECENT TENDENCIES IN JUNIOR HIGH 
SCHOOL MUSIC EDUCATION* 


FRANCES WRIGHT 


Associate Professor of Public School Music, University of California, 
Southern Branch, Los Angeles 





NG AM interested in this subject as a trainer of teachers. There 

iN is a growing demand for more and better trained music 
teachers for junior high schools; there is also a growing 
demand for teachers who have a degree; and there is a third 
demand that junior high school music candidates have a 
minimum of elementary grades teaching experience as a part of their 
training. 

Specialized Training for Music Teachers Needed. There is at present 
no special curriculum for the training of junior high school teachers 
offered in the Teachers College of the University of California, nor am 
I ready to recommend one; its curriculum and administration are not yet 
standardized. The regular four- year, 128-unit course for the training 
of high and elementary school teachers of music must suffice for the 
present for the candidate planning to be a junior high school teacher. 


Everyone acquainted with the phenomena of adolescence knows that 
the junior high school is a special problem and an especially special 
problem in music, because of the changing voice and all the physiological 
and psychological difficulties it connotes. Therefore, the training of the 
prospective teacher should be specialized very early in the course, especially 
the teaching courses. 

Difficulties Encountered. I presented a study of music curricula at 
this conference in Sacramento two years ago. A reference to that study 
will show how far from ideal is the present curriculum in teacher-training 
institutions in this state. A reference to the music student’s weekly pro- 
gram discloses a more discouraging fact. In a recent study by question- 
naire of all classes of students teaching in the University Training School 
it was found that by far the greatest demands, both as to time and variety 
of courses, were made on the music student teachers. The study included 
students from the College of Letters and Science, Teachers’ College (the 
latter included all special departments as well as general teachers), and 
State Board Candidates. So the first difficulty we encounter in meeting 
the demand for better teachers of music for junior high school is the 
overcrowded University student program. 

The next difficulty is in the educational field itself; we cannot intelli- 
gently train teachers for a special field which is not itself yet wholly 
specialized. From my observation of junior high schools, and my ex- 





*Address before the State Conference of Music Supervisors at Stockton, February, 
1926. 
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perience, which included, formerly, the supervision of eight “intermediate 
schools”, and later the University Junior High School numbering 180, 
and more recently an experimental city junior high school of 2,000, I 
should say that what the junior high school is suffering most from just 
now is (1) the swaddling clothes of elementary education methods; and 
(2) the long trousers of secondary educational administration. There is 
too much imitation of the former, too much dictation from the latter. 
The junior high school should shake off both influences, separate from 
each, and define its own field, methods and administration in such a way 
that there is no misunderstanding, and no overlapping. 

Varieties of Administration. Here are some varieties of administration 
in its relation to music to be found in one district where I observed 
recently : 

1. Varieties in the proportion of teachers to the enrollment. 

2. Varieties in the kinds of music subjects taught. 

3. Varieties in the methods of the same subject, resulting from a mis- 
understanding of its aim in the junior high school. 

4. Varieties in the attitudes of principals, children and parents toward 
the subject. 

The following table illustrates some differences in the size of classes: 


Enrollment No.of Music Teachers Classes 








I Siiicilneihhsteiciantatiahiihenmsctninnied dl 595 1% 66-13 
ESTERS Oe, 5 ene Oe 600 2 60-30 
SET AS ree ev 800 5% 35-40 
| TTT vscemesbiadeeaiaad 1,200 2 60-30 
| EEE 2,000 2 70-40 


In all of these schools, except one, the seventh grade has two semesters 
of ten weeks each, 40 lessons; 8B, three hours one semester, 60 lessons; 
8A, one semester daily, 100 lessons; ninth grade, elective, daily, 200 les- 
sons. 

Is it an administrative tradition, and therefore desirable, that there 
shall be but two music teachers whether the enrollment be 600 or 2,000, 
and the classes 70 or 30? Is it a tradition, and therefore desirable, that, 
at adolescence, when there is the greatest physiological and psychological 
need for individual and mass self-expression, the seventh grade child 
has his regular music ration cut three-fourths, the 8B child two-thirds, 
the 8A child one-half, and the full time restored in the ninth grade? And 
what becomes of the musical desire under the exigencies of the changing 
voice? If in the judgment of school administrators these conditions are 
considered desirable or even inevitable, then it is on their shoulders that 
the failure of some of our most important work must be placed. I refer 
particularly to (1) the decline of good assembly singing and the quality 
of the songs, and (2) the decline of choral singing everywhere in the 
United States. 

Has the junior high school music teacher “sold” the subject? Yes, 
I think she has; at least in enough cases to prove the point. Proofs of 
this are (1) the overcrowded elective classes; (2) the growing improve- 
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ment in classroom methods; (3) the rising professional status of the 
junior high school teacher and the proposal of the salary schedule of the 
senior high school. 

Discrimination Against Music. The National Conference slogan, 
“Music for every child”, is a conviction of the junior high school teacher, 
and so her classes are not limited as are those of other special depart- 
ments, such as sewing, cooking, etc. Another administrative discrim- 
ination from which she suffers is that when, in the case of other special 
subjects, the classes are overcrowded, additional rooms and teachers are 
provided. A case in point is that of an elective class in music wherein 
26 out of 72 children were unable to have music for a whole semester 
because the fire law limited the class room to 46. No extra teacher was 
employed and no extra room provided. 

I have spent my life in public school music and I have seen many 
favorable changes in the work, but it seems to me that at this time 
music supervisors are becoming aware of the fact that we are confronted 
with exactly the same problem we had twenty-five years ago: we cannot 
get enough time on the school program in which to teach this subject. 
Certain sinister signs point to the fact that we may have less. This 
applies equally to elementary schools, junior and senior high schools, 
teachers’ colleges, college of Letters and Science, as well as to the major 
in music in the University. 

The junior high school music teacher, no matter what her training, 
teaching power or enthusiasm, finds herself in an impasse wherein she 
is pitting her strength and her enthusiasm against an administrative stone 
wall. She may “sell” her subject to the children, the principal, the super- 
intendent, and the public; all of these demand progressively better quality 
and greater expansion of the work, but none of them provides her with 
time in which to do it. 

I am sorry to end with this note of pessimism, but I am tired of “en- 
thusiasm”. The situation is one which calls for a frank recognition of 
certain facts, unembellished by the usual illusions. What should this 
conference do about all this? 


A Summary of the Problems 

Administrative 
More teachers. 
Opportunities for the development of choral and assembly singing. 
Opportunity for the adjustment of a plan of broad musical training 
to the exigencies of the school program. Miss Rogers’ paper will 
show not only that this can be done, but how it can be done.* 
4. State board co-operation in the prescription of minimums on the 

student-teachers’ program. 


pal 


Educational 
1. Particular material for this field. 
(a) For orchestras. 





*Miss Rogers’ paper appears in this number of THe QuarTEeRLy.—EbiITor, 
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(b) For boys’ chorus. 

(c) Operettas. 

(d) Standard material for junior high school assembly singing. 

(e) Material for sight singing, written especially for junior high 
schools. 


2. A proper educational point of view. 

(a) Junior high school teachers of music often make the mistake 
of using the elementary school manner and method in junior 
high school. This results in a kind of sentimental approach 
particularly out of place in junior high school. Or, they err 
in the opposite direction and adopt a kind of lecture method 
suitable to the senior high school or the university. 

(b) A contradistinctive analysis of the subjects, their different aims 
and methods, and the consequent avoidance of duplication. “A 
little of everything” in every class seems to be the slogan. (By 
this I do not refer to the “General Music” course.) This is not 
true of the band, orchestra, and glee clubs, and that may be 
one reason why they so often show the best results. We need 
classes in Music Reading which are not classes in Elementary 
Theory; classes in Appreciation which are not exercises in 
oral English; classes in Music Writing which are not Compo- 
sition; and classes in Elementary Theory (if we must have 
Elementary Theory) which are not classes in Harmony. 


What the Conference Should Do 


The resolution I have to offer is a first step toward a solution of some 
of these problems. 
RESOLUTION* 

I. Inasmuch as the Junior High school itself is not yet an accomplished edu- 
cational division, the place of music in the curriculum and the time given 
to it are not yet standardized. 

II. Therefore, be it resolved that a committee of three, including a chairman, 
be appointed, one member to be chosen respectively from the northern, 
central, and southern sections, to work with sub-committees of their own 
choosing, such committees to make a study of and recommendations for 
the solution and administration of this special educational problem. 

III. Method: 

1. Separate district conferences. 
2. Questionnaire. 
3. Statistical study formulating general opinion. 
ALICE ROGERS, MINERVA HALL, FRANCES WRIGHT, 
Santa Monica. Long Beach. Los Angeles. 


*This resolution was adopted by the Conference. The Conference adopted further resolutions 
recommending, (1) that school administrators permit students pursuing music courses in high 
school to matriculate in an unlimited number of units of work, as is now permitted in any 
academic subject, providing the majors and State Board of Education requirements are met, and 
(2) that the State Board of Education provide that the general elementary credentials (whether 
the 2% year, 3 or 4 year course) hereafter granted, permit only those applicants having a mini- 
mum of two units music preparation to teach this subject, and that those not so prepared be 
required to teach in other fields. Further resolutions were addressed to the Academic ate of 
the University of California, asking (1) that one year in harmony be permitted as a substitute 
for one year of geometry required for either high school graduation or the Junior Certificate, 
and (2) that courses in the theory or history of music be added to the courses acceptable in 
fulfillment of requirement E for the Junior Certificate-—Editor’s Note. 
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The resolution is a suggestion as to the kind of steps to be taken toward 
evolving a method of general propaganda in the junior high school field. 

1. We music people need more studies of actual conditions and 
opinions of persons specializing in this field. We need to show the results 
of such studies by competent committees who know how to formulate 
and interpret questionnaires and make recommendations to this body. 

2. We need more personal contact with the teachers of other subjects ; 
many special departments of education are better organized than music. 

3. We must perfect our method for impressing superintendents, prin- 
cipals, and the public, especially business men, by reports, studies, and 
personal propaganda as to the value of this subject. 





THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL MUSIC PRO- 
GRAM AND SOME OF ITS PROBLEMS* 


ALICE ROGERS 
Director of Public School Music, Santa Monica 


NE of the chief reasons why junior high school music is not 
what it should be, and is not yet sold to principals and super- 
intendents and communities, is the apathy and seeming in- 
difference on the part of many of the music teachers them- 
selves. Many teachers of music are no doubt so pleasantly 

situated in colleges, universities, high schools, elementary schools, and 
teacher training institutions, and are working under such ideal conditions, 
that they do not realize the need of action on their part to help bring about 
more ideal conditions for music in the junior high school. Junior high 
school music needs help, and what is done or left undone will finally 
affect music education as a whole throughout the country. 


Educational Value of Music. To discuss the educational value of 
music may seem superfluous, but that music is considered as recreational, 
rather than educational, may be easily seen by the study of junior high 
school programs in various localities, and noting the time allotment for 
music and also noting that in some junior high schools music is made 
wholly elective. Superintendents and principals and communities need 
to be shown the educational value of music for the masses. Before mak- 
ing a junior high school program, it is necessary to settle the question as 
to the value of music in education. Has music any real educational value, 
or is it merely recreational? 

We in Santa Monica believe music has educational value, and our 
music courses and junior high school program are based upon this belief. 








*Address before the State Conference of Music Supervisors at Stockton, February, 
1926. 
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We believe a child can be educated through any subject, well taught, 
under the guidance of an inspirational teacher; that it is an exploded 
theory that, in order to receive proper mind training, one must study 
mathematics. We believe in the cultural value of music; that an acquaint- 
ance with good music is worth while; that to develop discrimination and 
judgment concerning music heard at concerts, at church, over the radio 
and by means of the talking machine (such as is developed in the study 
of music appreciation), motivates directly into the life of the child now, 
as well as furnishing him with a knowledge and power for future use. 
Music appreciation is for all—for the non-musical as well as for the 
musical, and has educational value. 


Music Has Both Civic and Personal Values. Music furnishes a splen- 
did means of occupying leisure in a profitable way. With the changed 
conditions of living today, when there is more leisure than ever before, 
it becomes important to decide how this leisure shall be spent. One who 
works with juveniles will tell you that the reason there is so much de- 
linquency is because children have not been taught to use their leisure 
properly ; that it is what the boy or girl does with his leisure that deter- 
mines character. And we are told that character building is the chief 
corner stone of education. 

Some knowledge of music and art is needed in the education of every 
individual ; it is of practical use to the business man, the professional man, 
the day laborer, the capitalist, and to the father and mother in the home. 
Men who have charge of our civic affairs need some knowledge and ap- 
preciation of art and music. Churches and Sunday schools and all civic 
gatherings need a people who can participate in and appreciate music. 
The “tired business man” needs some knowledge of music to make his 
leisure more interesting. He must be educated in his youth, so that his 
adult life may be made richer. 

As a part of one’s education, it is worth while to learn to read music; 
to learn to read music and sing in chorus or glee club; to learn to read 
music and play some instrument and join the orchestra or band, or play 
the piano; to learn to read music and amuse one’s self by singing and 
playing just for fun; to learn to read music and acquire a knowledge that 
can be used to advantage if one wishes to consider music more seriously. 


Community Interest in Music. The opportunities offered today in the 
public schools for the study of music develop the kind of knowledge and 
ability that motivates directly into the community. This is seen in the 
improved quality of singing in the Sunday schools and churches, more 
and better talent available for church choirs and community orchestras. 
Music helps greatly to bring the home into the school. What other sub- 
jects bring parents to school as does music? Is it algebra, Spanish, Latin, 
and shop, or is it music, with the orchestra, the boys’ chorus, and operetta 
that draw the crowd? 

There is a constant demand on the part of the public to hear our school 
orchestras and glee clubs. Last year (1924-25) our musical organizations 
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appeared before the Rotary Club, Kiwanis Club, Lions Club, Woman’s 
Club, P. T. A., and school assembles, in the following programs: 


Lincoln Junior High School (34 Appearances) 
Boys’ Glee Club—10 Boys’ Chorus—8 
Girls’ Glee Club—10 Orchestra—6 
(Including an operetta) 


John Adams Junior High School (22 Appearances) 


Girls’ Glee Club—5 Mixed Chorus—2 
Boys’ Chorus—3 Orchestra—8 
Girls’ Chorus—4 (Including an operetta) 


The high school orchestra made 27 appearances from January to May, 
and the combined glee clubs and orchestra gave the opera “Mikado”. 

That these organizations are vital and worthy, all will agree. Most 
principals understand the value of music in terms of public performance. 
But if results are to be musical and worthy, these organizations must not 
be considered as extras and recite after school hours, but must be given 
a dignified place in the regular school program. An operetta can be pro- 
duced with considerable ease when it is prepared in daily recitation period. 


Music as a Vocation. An opportunity should be offered in the junior 
high school for prevocational training. The high school age is too late 
to begin the study of music for those who really expect to earn their 
living through music. The study of piano and instruments of the orchestra 
should begin in the grades. Music is as truly a vocation as is shop, 
typewriting, and printing. In 1919, statistics showed an annual expen- 
diture in the United States of $1,178,000,000 for music. There is a 
demand, and rightly so, that the schools take over some of this prevo- 
cational training in music, as is done in other vocations. 


Obstacles to Junior High School Music. One of the serious obstacles 
to junior high school music today is that the junior high school is not an 
entity—a separate division from the high school, so that courses in music 
for the ninth grade may be made with distinct reference to the adolescent 
age, and the subject made to fit the child rather than to conform to high 
school courses for the purpose of obtaining high school graduation credits. 

Unfortunately not only is the junior high school dominated by the 
senior high school, but by college requirements as well. Charles Wake- 
field Cadman says: “Of what particular benefit is a ‘major period’ of 
higher mathematics beyond a certain needful knowledge of its everyday 
side? Yet many talented students, artistically inclined students, are com- 
pelled for the sake of needed credits, to plough laboriously and painfully 
through two years of higher mathematics. This is splendid for those 
embarking upon a career of mechanical engineering or for training in the 
business world, but it interferes with aesthetic ambitions of the artistically 
equipped students.” 

Another serious obstacle to junior high school music today is the “hour 
period”. With the hour period it is not possible to elect a variety of 
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subjects, which is essential to the ideal junior high school. With a large 
number of daily periods scheduled, a student may take his academic sub- 
jects and still have periods left to elect music, art, oral expression, shop, 
household arts, etc. This is illustrated in a splendid way at Long Beach 
Senior High School, where 45 minute periods are in vogue, and nine or 
ten of them possible. Out of a school of 4,000 students, over 1,000 stu- 
dents are enrolled in music classes. The school has two bands, two 
orchestras, three glee clubs, a chorus of 200, six music appreciation classes 
numbering thirty to forty each, three sight singing classes and three 
harmony classes, beside piano, violin and voice classes. With a curriculum 
that offers fewer daily periods, and a limited opportunity for a wide 
choice of subjects (as does a 60 minute period), the arts will suffer, 
because academic subjects receive first consideration. 

In junior high school, one of the chief aims of one who is building 
a curriculum should be to develop the child’s capacity to employ his 
leisure properly. This curriculum should offer him a wide choice of 
subjects that would help to develop this capacity, and he should receive 
proper guidance in making a wise selection, and one best adapted to his 
needs. This guidance should come from one who believes in art educa- 
tion, broadly speaking, and one who knows something about vocations, 
as well as one who has the academic subjects at heart. 


Better Understanding Needed. Another serious obstacle to junior 
high school music is a possible lack of understanding on the part of some 
of the administrators and guiding spirits who are responsible for making 
junior high school programs, of the value of music in education and its 
possibilities when taught under right conditions. Some of these condi- 
tions are: 


1. An Inspirational Music Teacher who knows her subject, is skilled 
in the art of teaching, and adapted to the adolescent age. A musical 
musician with teaching ideals and musical standards of achievement. 


2. Right Twme Allotment for music, and “General Music” required in 
the seventh, eighth and ninth grades. These are ample reasons for this 
demand on the school program. 

The daily recitation period is necessary for the elective musical or- 
ganization, so that they may easily function in public performance, and 
“General Music” should be given a daily recitation in the seventh grade, at 
least. Junior high school is practically the first time that pupils have had an 
opportunity to study music under a specially trained music teacher. Music 
is a subject that grade teachers are not as well equipped to teach as they 
are the academic subjects, and the musical power gained in the first six 
grades, with only fifteen or twenty minutes daily, is not sufficient prepa- 
ration, when you consider the variety of subjects included under the head 
of “General Music”, namely, vocal technique, reading music, writing 
music, ear training, practice in singing of part songs, music appreciation, 
elementary theory, preparation for “Assembly Singing”. Students need 
to gain sufficient musical technique to enable them to sing with some 
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freedom and enjoyment, and this cannot be done short of daily periods 
in the seventh grade, especially in California, with its ever-changing popu- 
lation. 

In the eighth grade, “General Music” should be required daily, if 
possible, in both 8B and 8A, and four-part singing should be established. 
The inspiration which results from mass singing of beautiful choral music 
creates a love for good music that carries over into later life. The 
adolescent child is especially impressionable, and properly directed, can 
be awakened to beauty through music, and led to love to express himself 
in singing. There are but few changed voices in the seventh grade, and 
boys especially need help and encouragement at this time, and a chance 
to become acquainted with their new voices, and to read music in the bass 
clef. What could be accomplished in mathematics with one recitation 
weekly? What is possible in music, a circumstance that exists in a num- 
ber of junior high schools? Recreational singing only. Of course music 
cannot be educational or satisfactory under such conditions. 

In the ninth grade, “General Music” should be required at least once 
weekly, to care for preparation of “Assembly Singing”, the teaching of 
music appreciation and preparation of 9A graduation music, which are 
for the mass of students. 


3. Additional Music Teachers for Groups Larger than Regular Aca- 
demic Classes. It is necessary and wise to have large groups for eighth 
and ninth grade choruses, but additional help should be given to care for 
these larger groups. Many a seeming failure is due to lack of right 
organization in this respect. There is a limit to what a music teacher 
can do, and sometimes altogether too much is expected. 


4. An Accompanist, recognized as a necessity for glee clubs and eighth 
and ninth grade choruses. It isn’t possible to do the type of work that 
is desirable for these organizations without a first class accompanist, and 
it is not always possible nor advisable to use a student accompanist. 


5. A Sympathetic and Understanding Principal, who believes in the 
value of music education and so builds his program that music is made 
possible of election and given an amount of time that will insure musical 
results and development of musical power. 

How many of the builders of our junior high school programs, I 
wonder, have ever themselves studied music under inspirational instruc- 
tors? How many have ever observed music taught under right conditions? 
And how are we going to show them the possibilities of achievement and 
ideal results unless conditions are right? If junior high school music is 
ever to come into its own, our administrators will have to be fully con- 
vinced of its educational value. 
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SCHEDULE OF STUDIES OF THE JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS, 
SANTA MONICA, CALIFORNIA 


Grades and Periods per Week—Seven 50 Minute Periods Daily 
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Year Required Subjects a week Elective Subjects a week 
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tion, literature) .................... 5 
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geography) s---.0-000--.-..- 5 owing: usic (Band or 
a Oe a 5 Orchestra, Glee Club or 
8A Physi << ei ane aan aacatm Chorus, Piano), Art, Oral 
ysical Education .................... 5 E : : 
cai ease 5 eo elena ea Latin, Span- 
ameeinis hate 5 ish 5 Penmanship and 
Fine Arts (Music, Art, or Oral Spelling, General Science. 
MOONG)  nncoccscsscncecnscsesease 5 
REDE SEN aR a SE 5 General History.......................... 5 
Physical Education .................... 5 AES TE, Ss 5 
Fine Arts (Music, Art or Oral ENS RS SHR Rent OO 5 
IIIIED | cscccssctehinvinninksevenns 5 I cinta heidi einichoclabablieds 5 
Mechanical Drawing.................. 5 
Manual Arts (Wood-sloyd, 
9B Auto Mechanics, Printing, 
neal RE OOD = aoscicstodcninensteonins 5 
9A Domestic Arts (Food and 
SII his bveinsiesentssisubedicsese 5 
Junior Business Training.......... 5 
Deel TEC OWTI OR. ecrccccessessceesseesve 
ED a 5 
Music (Sight Singing, Piano, 
Music Appreciation, Glee or 
Chorus, Orchestra or Band) 5 





*7B, 7A, 8B—Orchestra or Band, Boys’ Chorus, Piano, Instruments of Band and 
Orchestra. 


tFive periods a week. 
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Group and individual instruction in band and orchestral instruments is 
offered to all students once or twice weekly. Students wishing this 
instruction must be given special permission and have programs adjusted 
through the office; they are also expected to play in band and orchestra 
when requested. 

The strength of this program, so far as music is concerned, lies in 
having seven “50 minute” periods daily (instead of six “hour periods’’) ; 
daily recitations for seventh grade “General Music”; daily recitation 
period for elective music courses in the ninth grade, with one of the 
fine arts required in 8A and ninth grades; daily recitation period for 
orchestra, band and glee clubs, those musical organizations considered 
vital to the whole school ; recognition of the value of instrumental instruc- 
tion in piano, and in band and orchestral instruments, with a policy that 
permits of an elastic program to meet the need of the individual, making 
it possible for him to elect these subjects by: 

(1) Building the program so that there are as few conflicts as possi- 
ble, and 

(2) Adjusting individual program through the office. 

The weakness of this program lies in not having “General Music” 
required beyond the 8B grade. “General Music” should be required not 
less than three periods weekly in 8B and 8A (though a daily period is 
strongly recommended), and at least one period weekly in the ninth grade. 
The reasons for this recommendation are: 

(1) To establish four-part singing of beautiful choral music. 

(2) To care for the changing voices (especially to encourage and help 
the boy to sing with his new man’s voice), and give practice in reading 
music in the bass clef. 

(3) To teach music appreciation to all. This schedule includes 
music appreciation as an elective subject in the ninth grade, with daily 
recitation, but I would recommend dropping this course and substituting 
“General Music’’, which includes music appreciation. 

(4) To prepare for assembly singing. 

(5) To drill 9A graduation chorus. 


Recommendations of National Council 


I here submit the program of junior high school music courses recom- 


mended by the National Council of the Music Supervisors’ National 
Conference. 


(a) General Music, required for all grades. It includes practice in singing 
part songs and choruses with emphasis upon interpretation and musical effect. 
With this practice is to be correlated such elementary theory, sight singing and 
ear training, together with correct vocal technic as called for by the compo- 
sitions studied. Part of the time of this course is also to be given to the de- 
velopment of appreciation of music along the lines of the vocal material per- 
formed, and also, by means of reproducing instruments or performers, other 
compositions, vocal or instrumental, are to be studied. 

(b) Glee Clubs and Special Choruses, to be elective for all grades. These 
groups will carry the perfection of vocal technic and interpretation beyond the 
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possibilities of the general music course. They will include choruses of girls, 
of treble-voiced boys, of mixed voiced groups, and of four-part groups of boys. 
As these courses will be elected by students who are especially drawn toward 
singing and who have good voices, the music selected for study should be 
worthy of the best efforts of pupils of talent. 

(c) Class Instruction in Instrumental Music, to be elective for all grades. 
This opportunity will include instruction in piano as well as in violin and all 
instruments of the band and symphony orchestra. 

(d) Orchestra, elective for all grades. This course will be governed by the 
same aims and ideals instrumentally as are the other ensembles vocally. With 
the large repertory of well-edited standard music increasingly available to 
select from, only worth compositions which invite from each instrument its 
best and characteristic music expression should be used. 

(e) Band, elective for all grades. This course is peculiarly suitable and 
valuable for junior high schools, because it will enable pupils to gain an early 
start on the indispensable woodwind and brass instruments, and thus prepare 
them for really skilled work in senior orchestras. 

(f) Elementary Musical Theory, Melodies and Chords, elective only for 
the ninth grade. Properly handled, this course can be made to yield a good 
working knowledge of simple harmonic structure. Here is the place also to 
perfect the ability to write correctly in all major and minor keys, in all com- 
mon forms of measure and rhythm, and to do written melodic dictation. 

(zg) Outside Study of Music, elective for the ninth grade. This course 
aims to provide an opportunity for students to be given credit for study of 
music pursued outside of school under private instruction. A method for such 
crediting of outside study is described in Bulletin No. 3, Music Supervisors’ 
National Conference. 


This program offers opportunities for children of the seventh, eighth 
and ninth grades hitherto unavailable under the old type of school or- 
ganization. The declared aim of the junior high school to encourage 
pupils to adventure into fields of their own native interest, and to explore 
their possibilities, will throw open to the adolescent boys and girls of 
America chances for musical development which have for years been the 
dream of those who have at heart a nation-wide spread of musical culture. 

In lieu of recommendation “f” above, I would suggest a course in 
sight singing and elementary theory, with emphasis placed upon music 
reading through singing, ear training, and rhythmic writing of melodic 
dictation—a course that would be of interest to those who wish to read 
and understand music better, whether vocal or instrumental, and to those 
who anticipate teaching as a profession, including the prospective ele- 
mentary grade teacher as well as the special music teacher ; also as a pre- 
requisite for those who wish to study harmony. 




















EXPERIMENTAL COURSES FOR ADULTS 


ELMER C. JONES 
Director of Adult Education, Long Beach, California 


ADULT education workers everywhere are realizing the need 
i) of a systematic effort at solving their most serious educational 
problem, that of mass education. No doubt it is true that 
“individual salvation rather than mass conversion” must be 
our method of attack, but someone must take serious interest 
in fostering the present “movement” for adult schooling if many adults 
are to share in the experience. This new sense of need evidenced by the 
interest among adults in going back to school is born of spiritual hunger 
rather than of material deprivations. Whether for the best or not, in 
their emergency, adults are seeking the help of the schools rather than the 
consolation of the churches. 





Propaganda vs. Education. Sporadic efforts by numerous organiza- 
tions in an effort to educate the great American public, while worthy of 
commendation, have reached a pitifully small number of adults. Most 
of the education offered by such organizations is for the purpose of train- 
ing leaders with little or no thought as yet for the training of even their 
own membership. And also, much of this so-called “education” has been 
propaganda by certain groups to secure converts to certain doctrines or 
types of culture. Such procedure is undemocratic and, while leadership 
is essential, the training of an intelligent following is absolutely necessary 
in a democratic society. 


A Broad View Needed. Class education has no more place in a 
democracy than class legislation. It is, in our public schools, likewise 
undemocratic to confine our education of adults to any special type of 
subject and equally unfair to provide training for only a few occupations. 
Most of the skilled trades can best be learned on the job and most of the 
jobs in industry require special training which cannot be given in the 
schools. The great field of adult education is the training for leisure 
time. The schools should piece out the vocational training of adults to 
enable them to make a better living but we should not neglect to teach 
the broader and better outlook on life and train them to spend their leisure 
time most profitably. 


Every individual is entitled to his chance to get an education, the kind 
of an education which will meet his personal, social, and civic needs. The 
one institution which is in a position to do the job in a democratic way 
is the public school. This task must be assumed if the great mass of our 
people who are not prepared to face modern responsibilities are ever to 
become and remain educated. 

Education Far from Universal. The schools have been unable for 
various reasons to reach the great mass of our adult population with as 
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much as a high school training. About 90 per cent of our adult popula- 
tion have never finished high school. Seventy-five per cent of our workers 
in industry are inefficient and only one-sixth who claim to be expert 
tradesmen can qualify. Add to this the millions of illiterates and near 
illiterates and the task, in size alone, is staggering. And this education 
must be radically different in content and method from what has been 
usually offered. This will require experimental courses in order to dis- 
cover what is needed. 


New Types of Courses Needed. Courses for adults have consisted 
principally of the vocational type or for teaching English and citizenship 
to aliens. Such courses, while valuable and necessary, reach only a small 
per cent of ambitious people who are already awake to the value of such 
work. The great mass of our population lack the inspiration to attempt 
thoughtful efforts to remedy the conditions under which they struggle 
for a mere living. These must be inspired with the hope of a brighter 
future for themselves, awakened to the possibilities for learning how to 
enjoy a fuller life as well as making a better living, and inveigled into 
taking mental nourishment of some kind. 

This will necessarily require very light refreshments to start the diet. 
Such courses must be short; each lesson of two hours length must be a 
complete, definite unit, giving a valuable contribution. The course of 
lessons should center about one title or subject. They must be triple P 
courses furnishing: Pleasure, Profit, and Participation. They are de- 
signed to occupy the adult’s leisure time which he has assigned to the 
pleasures of life. They must, therefore, be enjoyable, brilliant, and at- 
tractive in order to compete with the jazz programs with which he is 
familiar. He must feel that it is worth his time to come even for two 
hours a week. It must be profitable in his estimation. 

Workers who are under repression all day in their employment need 
the opportunity for expression in their leisure time avocation. Students 
should participate in the evening’s performance to the fullest extent, 
through the lecture-discussion or other method. Discussion and other 
“doings” should also be encouraged outside the class room, including 
suggestions for reading. The teacher should act as the referee while the 
class plays the game. 


Experimental Courses in Long Beach Schools 


Several experimental courses to meet the needs of that large general 
public who must be aroused have been tried out in the Long Beach Adult 
Department during the past few years. Grammar School Subjects, Mod- 
ern Problems, Better English for Social Purposes, Studies in American 
Classics, Coaching Parents, Personal Development, Chocolate Dipping, 
and Orthopedic Gymnasium are types of such courses. 

Coaching Parents. Mothers of the children in one of our elementary 
schools conceived the idea of learning the content and methods of the 
subjects which their children were taking in school so that they could 
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intelligently help the children. They asked for arithmetic, and phonics. 
A class taught by an elementary school vice-president was conducted for 
two separate years, meeting from 3 to 5 P. M., one day a week, at the 
school where the children attended. The work was sponsored and or- 
ganized by the Parent Teachers Association of the school. 


The course is valuable because teachers, with from 30 to 40 children, 
cannot give the individual attention necessary to secure satisfactory 
work, especially in the more difficult subjects, such as arithmetic, and 
parents wishing to help their children at home need to know the modern 
content and methods used in school in order to “teach” the children and 
not simply work their problems for them. This work has unlimited pos- 
sibilities if extended to parents all along the line even up to college. 

The tendency for youth today to lose respect for father and mother, 
because they live in a separate mental world, is very evident. Parents 
may in this way enter the intellectual field in which their children are 
running at large and may thus be able to understand them and their 
modern tendencies. 


Modern Problems. This course grew out of the difficulty experienced 
in interesting our adults, who number about 10,000, in our adult depart- 
ment, in taking up any serious study of our perplexing modern problems. 
The principals, supervisors, directors and special teachers were requested 
to submit subjects for an evening’s discussion. It was suggested that 
they discuss their hobbies. Students were enrolled as a class and at the 
first meeting of the group they selected twenty of the topics to be pre- 
sented for the course. Those selected for the first semester were: 


1. Sizing up Yourself. 10. Music and Its Relation to the Home. 

2. What Everyone Should Know. 11: Fitting One’s Self for the Job. 

3. How to Make Every Day Count. 12. Recent Radio Developments. 

4. Reading as Social Equipment. 13. The American Language. 

5. Psychology and Everyday Life. 14. Background of Public Speaking. 

6. Psychology, What Is It? 15. Table Service. 

7. The Relation Between Failure and 16. What Science Has to Offer. 
Success. 17. Travelogue of National Parks. 

8. Common Errors in English. 18. First Aid. 

9. Can Habit Change the Leopard’s 19. Principles of Leadership. 
Spots? 20. Corrective Physical Education. 


The sessions were held on Friday evenings from 7 to9 P. M. The 
first hour was used by the speaker in presenting the topic for the evening. 
During the second hour the class asked questions and discussed the 
material presented. Joining in Public Discussion, by A. D. Sheffield 
(Doran Co., N. Y., 50c) was outlined and reviewed at the first meeting, 
and members were urged to purchase and study the book. Many bought 
the book. All had the outline-review giving the important points in the 
book. 

The course was a “finding course” for the purpose of discovering 
peoples’ interests so that short unit courses in subjects desired might be 
given, growing out of the topic discussed. Another purpose was to give 
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to the class a broader interest in many subjects and thus widen their 
horizon. The teachers responded whole-heartedly and most of them 
presented very interesting and helpful lessons. Discussion was freely 
indulged in by members of the class. 

The course was too long. Most of the students attended only those 
evenings when the topic was of personal interest to them. Too many 
of the topics were academic. Controversial topics before the public mind 
today would be more stimulating, but it is difficult to find teachers capable 
of handling them. Some special interests were disclosed which will be 
met in short unit courses. The average attendance was about 100, too 
many to secure much value from discussion. More controversial subjects 
are offered in the present course. 


Better English for Social Purposes. The matter of helpful English 
courses for adults has long been a serious problem. Technical English 
for business is taken care of in Business English. Few of our adults 
wish to make a serious study of literature or composition, even for high 
school credit, although we have classes in Literature, Short Story Writ- 
ing, Journalism, Dramatics and Public Speaking. A large group who 
wish to improve their conversational ability and to secure correctness of 
speech were not finding the help they needed. This course was organized 
to meet this need. It meets two evenings a week for two hours each 
evening. 

Correct speech comes not so much from knowledge of grammar as 
from the proper attitude toward the mother tongue and constant practice. 
The basic feature is “word study” for the purpose of discovering the 
beauty of the English language and the development of a real love for 
it. Until it is firmly established in the student’s mind that to “murder 
the King’s English” is a crime, it is difficult to get results. With this 
emotional attitude toward correcting poor English, progress is rapid. The 
student sets a watch over his speech at all times. The high points of 
grammar or usage are touched. Samples of good diction are presented 
including the interesting and beautiful in literature. The second hour 
of the course is devoted to laboratory work in increasing vocabulary and 
in actual practice in carrying on a conversation. 


Most of us are poor conversationalists. We are especially dumb in 
the presence of strangers. The technique of how to open a conversation, 
the method and content of a profitable conversation and the value of 
humor are taken up. The disgraceful practice, even among women of 
supposedly high social standing, of telling questionable stories in social 
groups is attacked and an effort is made to show that “clean stories” are 
just as effective. Special effort is also made to correct that poverty of 
vocabulary evidenced in the use of slang and in monotonous speech. 


This is a very popular course; so popular in fact that the students are 
continuing for the whole year. The teacher last semester was a full-time 
day teacher and could not find time to keep one jump ahead of the class 
in preparing materials for the course. Another teacher has been secured 
but the change may prove disastrous. 
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Grammar School Subjects, Several years ago a group of adults, not 
aliens, was discovered who had never finished grammar school and who 
wished to study the elementary branches in a short course instead of 
taking similar work in some half dozen classes and under as many different 
instructors. The class meets three nights a week for two hours. The 
course is taught by one of the popular elementary school men principals. 
It was started by a woman of wide experience and broad training who 
had taught departmental work. 

Most of the class have not gone farther than the sixth grade. The 
group consists of a splendid type of Americans, most of them of middle 
age. The course covers in condensed form a year’s work in reading, 
writing, spelling, arithmetic, history, geography, and civics. The regular 
elementary school diploma is issued to all who finish satisfactorily the 
fundamentals of an elementary education. From 40 to 75 are “graduated” 
from this course each year. They are inordinately proud of their diplomas. 


Personal Development. Through our vocational guidance and place- 
ment work in the evening school we discovered that many adults are 
discouraged with making a living and unhappy in their efforts to adjust 
themselves to life’s rapidly changing situations. The local Y. W. C. A. 
discovered that their working girls needed a course in vocational and 
personal guidance, but they could not afford to pay for it. Through the 
generosity of the director of the Long Beach Vocational Guidance Bureau 
in connection with the California College of Commerce, the evening 
school offered this service including tests and personal conferences to 
adults who might be interested. Three hundred responded. It being 
impossible to meet this demand, the evening school joined with the Y. W. 
C. A. and the course in Personal Development is now being given. The 
class meets one night a week for an hour lecture covering a period of 
ten weeks at the Y. W. C. A. The second hour is given over to personal 
conferences with those who need help the most. The adult department 
furnished the teacher, the Director of the Vocational Guidance Bureau. 
Three hundred and fifty people are in attendance, and we have a long 
waiting list for a second course to follow the one now in progress. 

The lecture subjects for this course are: 1. Your Chance in the Game 
of Life. 2. Building Thought into Character. 3. Psychology of Leader- 
ship. 4. Psychology of Personality Development. 5. Psychology of 
Inner Growth. 6. Which Type Are You? 7. Round Pegs and Square 
Holes. 8. Reading the Other Fellow. 9. Selling Your Idea, Services, 
and Products. 10. Charting Your Course Ahead. 








MARKING SLOW-MOVING PUPILS 


Report of the Committee of the Secondary Principals’ Association of 
Los Angeles* 


The committee appointed by the Secondary Principals’ Association to study the 
problem of a marking system for slow-moving groups reports as follows: 

In order that the Los Angeles city schools may have a uniform marking system, 
simple enough to be practical for all the schools, fair to all pupils, and thoroughly 
understood by all, the committee makes the following recommendations : 


First—That the full range of marks, A, B, C, D, E, be used in all classes 
whether they be superior, average, or slow. 


Second—That if special classes are organized for pupils who cannot do the 
work in a regular class: 

(1) These classes be called “Special Classes”. 

(2) The full range of marks be used. 

(3) The abbreviation “Sp.” be placed before the name of the subject when 
recording the mark (such as Sp. Eng.). 

(4) Special marks will not be considered as recommended grades. 


Third—That a printed form be worked out on which the counselor will record 
the I. Q., Group Section, etc., and mailed to the school, along with the health card, 
for pupils who transfer. That this data be used by the receiving school in its first 
placement of the pupil. 


Fourth—Interpretation of Marking Scale: 

A. Superior ability, college recommendation, 

B. Higher average, college recommendation. 

C. Average. 

D. Barely passing. Will gain more by taking next term’s work than by re- 
peating subject. 

E. Failure. 

“Sp.” placed before the name of a subject denotes work done in a special class. 
Special marks are not college recommended grades. 


Fifth—That any school wishing to experiment with a marking system which 
does not conform to this report, may do so, by obtaining permission from a com- 
mittee composed of the superintendents of the Junior and Senior High Schools, 
and the executive committee of the Secondary Principals’ Association. If the sys- 
tem is approved, the superintendents and the principal of each secondary school 
shall be furnished a copy of the proposed plan, with interpretation, at the beginning 
of each semester. 

The committee has attempted to present recommendations based on a study of 
four phases of the subject. 

First—The purpose of teachers’ marks. 


Second—The present practice of marking slow-moving groups in Los Angeles 
city schools. 


*This report was adopted by the Secondary Principals’ Association of Los Angeles, 
March 17, 1926. Of the eight members of the committee, six approved all the recom- 
mendations and two approved all but the first recommendation. The personnel of the 
committee was: Edith M. Bates, Principal, Lafayette Junior High School, chairman; 
Willis A. Dunn, Principal, Polytechnic High School; Guy M. Hoit, Assistant Director 
of Psychology and Educational Research; Myrtle E. Amick, teacher of Social Science, 
Los Angeles High School; Blanche K. Freeman, teacher of English, Manual Arts High 
School; Arthur M. Abbott, Commercial teacher, John Adams Junior High School; Mary 
Emma Thomas, Counselor, Central Junior High School; Celia D. Pierson, Counselor, 
Roosevelt High School.—Epitor’s Nore. 
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Third—The tendency of colleges to use other means than marks for entrance 
requirements. 


Fourth—Case studies of slow-moving groups in the city schools showing the 
relation between marks and success of the pupil. 

Questionnaires were sent to each secondary school of Los Angeles on the 
first two. Individual members of the committee have obtained what information 
they could on the third, and the counselors of the various schools presented studies 
which they had made on the fourth. 

Time did not permit the committee to make a thorough study of the tendency 
of colleges to use other means than marks for entrance requirements. However, 
from available material the committee found that some of the leading colleges in 
California are giving intelligence tests to all entrants. Among them, Stanford 
University, California Institute of Technology, and the University of Southern 
California. The application forms sent to the high schools from many colleges 
now ask for much information regarding character and citizenship qualities of the 
applicants, and as much emphasis seems to be placed on this as on the marks 
received in the various subjects. 


The answers received by the committee on the questionnaire concerning the 
purpose of marks brought out the fact that the members of this group consider 
character, desirable citizenship traits, and results from standardized intelligence 
tests a better basis on which to predict success at college than on the grade received 
in the various high school subjects. Thus, there seems to be an increasing tendency 
on the part of colleges to use other means than marks for college entrance re- 
quirements. 

The fourth study made by the counselors did not bring as much response as 
the committee hoped to obtain. The time between the request of the committee and 
the final report was perhaps the busiest time of the counselors in the junior and 
senior high schools. With the work of closing and organizing a term, they could 
not devote the time necessary to make this study show results on which conclusions 


could be based. However, what was presented to the committee brought out the 
following: 


1. That a very small percentage of the pupils in the lowest division groups 
entering junior high school ever reach the senior high school. 

2. Complete grouping according to mental ability cannot successfully be carried 
out in many of the junior or senior high schools, 

3. Except in required subjects, where the numbers are large enough to permit 
at least three full divisions, the grouping cannot be done successfully. 


4. In the senior year of the senior high schools there are classes formed in 
very few subjects for pupils who cannot do the work in a regular class. 


5. Very few of the lowest division groups apply for college. 


The report of the counselors and their director from the Psychology Depart- 
ment on the subject of grouped sections and their relation to marks, is, that they 
believe the marking should be left to the discretion of the teacher. That if the 
grouping system does what they expect of it, there will be relatively few A’s and 
B’s in a slow-moving section, and relatively few C’s and D’s in a superior section. 
The marks in the average section will likely show a tendency to centralize around 
“B” and “C”. By using the full range of marks in all sections, the slow pupil is 
not discouraged by knowing that he can get nothing above a “C”, no matter how 
hard he works. On the other hand, the superior pupil will not be encouraged to 
become lazy by implying that he can get nothing below a “B”. In other words, the 
normal distribution curve will not be rigidly adhered to in each grouped section, 
but all of the marks for a department would approximate a normal distribution. 

Reports received from twenty-nine of the thirty-five secondary schools of Los 
Angeles show that the organization of each school is a problem peculiar to itself. 
The schools vary greatly in enrollment, in type of community, and in the personnel 
of the student body. 
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In some schools trained counselors are attempting to group the pupils accord- 
ing to mental ability; other schools are working out their problems with the coun- 
selor, through special classes in which mental ability of the pupil plays a very 
small part; still others have no counselor. In a few schools, the enrollment is so 
small that grouping of any kind is neither practical nor desirable. 

However, all schools seem to have the problem of the pupil who does not fit 
into the regular class, and have, or are working toward making provision for 
special classes in these subjects which are either fundamental for future work, or 
are required for graduation. These classes are called by different names in the 
various schools; such as special classes, adjustment classes, slow-moving classes, 
Z classes, opportunity classes, remedial classes, or high school graduation classes, 
and are all organized to assist in a solution of the problem of the unadjusted 
child. The personnel of these classes differs in the various schools. In some 
schools the classes are made up of repeaters; in others, of pupils with I. Q. less than 
90, in some I. Q. less than 80. In some, the subject matter is in pre-junior or pre- 
senior work; the fundamentals of which must be mastered before the pupil can 
go on with the regular work. The method of marking the pupils in these classes 
is as varied as the classes, as is shown in the report on “Present Plans in Marking 
Slow-Moving Groups”. 


SUMMARY OF QUESTIONNAIRE ON PURPOSE OF TEACHERS’ 


MARKS 
Reports Received Reports Not Received 
Seamer Biieh School... 17 5 
Junior High School..............0.................. 12 | 


A. Teachers’ Marks may serve the following purposes: 
1, Predict success in college. 
2. Reward pupils for effort, improvement, and many other worthy character- 
istics. 
3. Punish pupils for various sins. 
4. Acquaint parents with the school standing of their children. 
5. Indicate a pupil’s degree of mastery of the subject matter of the course. 


B. List other purposes not readily classified under the above five. 
1. To help the pupil evaluate his own effort. (7) 
a. Comparison of pupil’s work with others in the class. (2) 
b. Inform a pupil as to his relative position in the class. 
c. Self appraisal on part of pupil. 
d. Inspire pupil to obtain his known relative position. 
e. Give a pupil a measure by which he can judge how well he has sold his 
mastery of the subject to the teacher and the class. 
f. Assist child to check his own progress. 
2. Administrative purpose. (7) 
a. Practical purpose of fixing status in school. 
b. To determine eligibility for graduation. 
c. Furnish a basis for segregation. 
d. Grouping into accelerated or retarded classes. 
e. Indicate desirability of promotion to a higher grade. 
f. Transfer to other schools. 
g. School records for future reference. 
3. Recognition of mental growth and progress, (4) 
a. To encourage pupil to continue good work. 
b. Stimulate scholarship through competition. 
c. Indication of improvement. 
d. Selection for honors, clubs, school activities. 
4. Measure of success of the teaching process. (3) 
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a. Teacher’s success. (2) 
b. Check for an administrator or head of department, on a teacher’s work. 


C. Which purposes are the most legitimate? Rank them in order by figures placed 


ODNAMULWNHe 


D. Can 


one 


CSOnNOuUS 


E. (2) 


(b) 


before each purpose. 
Ist 2nd 3rd 4th Sth 6th 7th 


oo 
~ 
> 








5  erennaneCe 0 1 8 7 2 1 0 0 
Reward ....... 1 1 10 5 1 0 1 0 
Punish 7 sc con 1 1 1 0 l 

. Acquaint parents ...................... 5 17 5 0 0 0 0 0 

. Indicate degree of mastery....22 6 1 0 0 0 0 0 

. To help pupil check himself... 0 2 0 1 1 0 0 0 

RINT ccnssestnateriectenrtnariis 0 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 

. Measure teacher’s success...... 1 0 0 0 0 0 0 0 
you suggest something better than teachers’ marks for predicting success in 


college? 


. Standardized intelligence and achievement tests. (15) 
. Character and personality ratings. (8) 
. Combination of standardized tests, marks, citizenship, and character rat- 


ings. (5) 





. Citizenship qualities. (4) 

. Present method satisfactory. (3) 

. Combination of standardized tests and marks. (3) 

. Combination of standardized tests and participation in school activities. (3) 

. Combination of character qualities and marks. (3) 

. Service and achievement records. (1) 

Do you favor the use of marks for reward and punishment? 
Yes No 

eg ERENCE ERE E OE te re MMe SORE ort ae ACS ER a 7 16 
Punishment ........... * - 0 23 





Suggest a better method for accomplishing the same thing. 

1. Citizenship credit. (8) 

. Department honors, membership in clubs. (7) 

. Merit and demerit system. (5) 

. Public praise (in assemblies, school, paper, badges, competitive charts, 
seating by rank). (4) 

. Additional interesting work as reward. (4) 

. Eligibility to hold office in school activities. (3) 

. Approval or disapproval of fellow students. (2) 


> Ww hr 


“SIO Un 


F. Suggest something better than teachers’ marks for acquainting parents with their 


G. Can 


children’s school standing. 
1. Marks the best way. (6) 
2. Personal interview with parents. (3) 
3. State rank in class rather than mark, (1) 


you suggest some plan better than teachers’ marks for indicating a pupil’s 
degree of mastery of subject matter? 
a. Objective standardized tests. (6) 


H. Make any statement that you think would help in a study of the purpose of 


teachers’ marks. 

. Simplify system. (3) 

. Standardize marks. Make them objective rather than subjective. (4) 

. Bring to teachers themselves a clear and fair conception of purpose of 
marks. (2) 

. Stress growth in power and capacity, not merely routine knowledge of 
the subject matter. 

5. Survey the use made in college of marks given in high school. 


> wn 
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SUMMARY OF QUESTIONNAIRE ON MARKING PLANS IN SENIOR 
AND JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOLS 


Senior High Junior High 

Reports received ... 16 8 

Reports not received 9 2 
Answers to Questionnaire 


1. Check the plan or plans in use in your school: 


Plan A. Use of A, B, C, D, E (the full range of marks) for all pupils in all 
classes, regardless of ability or other grouping. 








Senior Junior 
8 7 
Plan B. Use of C, D, E for slow-moving classes in academic subjects, and the 
full range in slow classes in non-academic subjects. 
Senior Junior 
3 1 
Plan C. Use of C. D, E for slow-moving classes in both academic and non- 
academic classes. 
Senior Junior 
2 0 
Plan D. Use of full range of letters, A, B, C, D, E with exponents or sub- 
scripts to designate different groups. 
Senior Junior 
0 1 
Plan E. Use of different symbols for the different groupings. 


a. A, B,-C, D, E for all except Opportunity classes. In Opportunity classes, 
; G—Fair; P—Passing; F—Failure. 
When the grades are listed on credentials for transfers to other high 
schools, grade of “D” will be used for passing, and “E” for failure. 

b. A, B, C, D, E for all classes except for pupils in special rooms who can- 
not do regular work. When the work is of a grade less than the seventh, 
the marks “S” and “U” are given. 

c. In Mathematics, English and History, department classes are divided into 
three groups: 

1. Honor College Recommendation Class. 

2. Regular College Recommendation Class. 

3. High School Graduation Class. 
Flexibility is maintained in grouping. Students may work themselves 
into and out of above groups. 

d. Special individual English, Composition, and Reading Comprehension 
Classes (% credit given). 

e. 1. Percentage grades required by law in vocational classes. 


2. Make-up classes in English and “Pre-High School” classes receive only 
“Satisfactory” or “Non-Satisfactory” without credit. 


Plan F. Describe your plan if it is not readily classified under those above. 


(1) Plan. A, B, C, E used for regular classes. “D” is given for passing 
in the slow-moving classes. 
Reason. The four grades reserved for normal children differentiates 
ability and also gives credit for effort to both groups. 


(2) Plan. A, B, C, E for regular classes, C, D, E for slow-moving classes. 
Reason. With three types of classes programmed along parallel lines, 
there is a possibility for a pupil to pull himself up; there is keen com- 
petition, honor and justice for the child. The student soon knows in 
his high school career whether or not to plan for college. 

















a 
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(3) Plan. Failures in 11 B must take work in special classes, graded A, B, 
C, D, E. Special classes offered in Composition, Industrial Chemistry, 
Spanish, and Geometry. 

Reason. Reason not given. 

(4) Plan. Parallel classes in Mathematics and special classes in English 
for those who cannot do the regular work. Grades C, D, E. 

Reason. No counselor to make tests. 

(5) Plan. Slow moving groups require three semesters to complete a year’s 
work in Algebra. Pupils marked incomplete at the end of first semester. 
Reason. a. To use five range of grades in slow groups would compli- 

cate the problem of college recommendations. 
b. If students are capable of A and B work, they should be 
placed in faster moving groups. 
c. A system of subscripts A:, As, As, etc., to indicate group, 
would be too complicated. 


2. Have you any suggestions for a better plan? 


(1) The teacher should know the I. Q. of each member of the group and make 

basic assignment of such a nature that the weakest could master it, then 
make first and second extension assignments. 
Persons covering only basic assignment, receive a “D”; persons covering 
first assignment, a “C” or “B”; persons covering second extension, an “A” 
or “B”. Pupils with superior I. Q. should be held for second extension; 
pupils with average I. Q., for the first; and the slow pupils passed and 
made to feel contented when they cover the basic assignment. 

(2) Differentiation in courses for the different groups: 

(a) College preparatory. 
(b) High school graduation. 
(c) Non-graduation. 

(3) Ideal plan, to use subscripts denoting group and use the five range of 
marks in each group. However, the plan would prove too complex for 
administration until courses of study are worked out with this in view. 

(4) Work away from marks, 

(5) Meet the difficulty of adjustment groups by naming the subject for special 
adjustment, or in some way indicating the simpler curriculum offered. 











STUDIES IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Conducted by MERTON E. HILL 
Principal, Chaffey Union High School and Junior College, Ontario 





Faculty Studies in Secondary Education 


I have been conducting faculty meetings at Chaffey Union High School 
for fifteen years. Two years ago I decided to vary our usual program by 
assigning to members of the staff special studies regarding their depart- 
ments. Attendance was made voluntary. We met every week instead of 
every two weeks. We began by presenting in a general way the aims and 
objectives of education, and then we took up a study of how the objectives 
of secondaty education might be secured through the various high 
school departments. 

Another, and one of the most interesting studies we have made, resulted 
from a list of questions I recently submitted to all teachers of all depart- 
ments. The questions and problems were as follows: 


1. List five questions or problems you would select for each subject, 
whose answers might determine adequate achievement for the completion of 
the course, 

2. List the skills you require as a basis for determining adequate ability 
before promotion. 

3. (a) List two definite citizenship values of your subject that are 
certain to work out in the lives of your pupils. (b) What elements of your 
subject lend themselves most to citizenship training? 

4. “Experience educates”. List five student experiences that you se- 
cured through your subject. 

5. Write an outline, not to exceed ten lines, that you follow in present- 
ing your subject. 

As illustration of what such studies will bring out, I submit the follow- 
ing Faculty Studies in Educational Problems. Besides any value such 
studies may have to the individual teacher and his department, they have 
great obvious value to the whole faculty group in creating an appreciation 
of the aims, purposes, standards and ideals of teachers in departments 


other than their own.—M. E. H. 





FACULTY STUDY IN DRAWING 
By Leta McCLe._i_anp 


I 


In Art courses, there is no set rule, no set standard of achievement as one may 
find in many other subjects, thus it is doubtful if any definite questions or problems 
could be given to determine the completion of an Art course, but I would say the 
pupil should be able to sketch quickly and accurately a given object as a whole; (2) 
to draw carefully in detail some part of the object, showing texture, as of wood, 
stone or cloth; (3) to make an original design for a given space; (4) to make a 
chart showing the primary colors and the shades, tints, and hues that may be made 
from them; (5) to make from memory some alphabet. 
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II 


A knowledge of the rhythmic ruler or Reed scale and its application. 
Knowledge of color harmony. 

To be able to make correctly a sketch in perspective. 

To make an original design showing use of color and proportion. 

To letter neatly a poster. 


et ht 


III 


(a) The desire for beauty of line in architecture and landscape gardening, 
thus tending to beautify the community as a whole, and by the use of color har- 
mony and proportion help to make more beautiful and satisfying the homes, which 
are the foundation of good citizenship. To quote Nick Harris, “We do not find 
criminals among those who study and are interested in Art”. 

(b) The love of order and the joyousness of spiritual uplift that comes with 
the study of both music and art. 

IV 

1. Joy of creation. 

2. Appreciation of the beauty of nature. 

3. Making, through the means of decoration, a thing of beauty from a common 
object. 

4. Appreciation of the efforts of others. 

5. Ruskin says, “Life is choice”. By having had art, pupils are enabled to 
choose those things that enrich and beautify life. 


V 


1. The making and application of the Reed scale. 

2. The study of form and its variations. 

3. The study of color and color harmony. 

4. Judgment of proportion and composition, 

5. Design especially as derived by the use of the Reed scale. 

6. The origin and history of lettering and the making of simple alphabets. 

7. The study of pictures by both the old masters and the modern artists. 

8. The commercial application of form, color, composition, design, and letter- 
ing as they are used in advertising. 





FACULTY STUDY IN HYGIENE 
By Mrs. Harriet FLEMING 


I 


Freshmen. Definite knowledge of five laws of health: (1. Posture; 2. Rest; 
3. Exercise; 4. Cleanliness; 5. Food, air and water. 


Sophomores. Some functions of digestive, respiratory, circulatory systems, 
organs of elimination, special senses, etc, 


Juniors. Care of infant; home care of sick, including knowledge of symptoms, 
record sheets, care and prevention of communicable diseases, household emergencies, 
temperature, diet, etc. 

Seniors, First Aid, bandaging, care in accidents, transportation, resuscitation, 
etc. 


II 


Freshmen. Proper ventilation of room at all times in illness and health. Actual 
knowledge and observance of health laws. Prevention of household emergenies. 
Making of weight and food charts. 

Sophomores. Knowledge not only of location of organs but of work done by 
each. 

Juniors. Bed making, changing of same with patient, bath in bed, foot bath in 
bed, care of infant, making and applying mustard plaster, hot and cold applications, 
care of patient, linen, dishes, and room in communicable diseases. 
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Seniors. Correct methods in caring for injuries, burns, scalds, drowning, gas 
and other poisoning. What not to do as well as what to do in emergencies. 


III 


(a) We hope for elevation of standards of morality. For realization of per- 
sonal responsibilities which shall make for better observance and respect for civil 
authority. Habits of service established early become permanent. 

(b) Prevention is protection; not only of self but of neighbor, one responsibility 
as great as the other, each a privilege. 


IV 


1. Fifteen minutes from each class period for questions which are revelations 
of the desire of our young people for the right kind of knowledge. 

2. We find the lack of information regarding nature and proper health con- 
ditions, emphasizing the need for better, more thorough instruction, 

3. Prevalence of quackeries in practice and literature, easily imposed upon the 
ignorant and superstitious. 

4. All eager for information. 

5. Ignorance of health possibilities often found in well educated persons. 
Faddists are never convinced. 

Vv 

1, Short study period. 2. Review. 3. Recitation. 4. Demonstration. 5. Ques- 
tions. 6. Major part of one class period per month for general discussion of health 
subjects and problems. 





FACULTY STUDY IN VOICE AND CHORUS 
By Fvorence H. BLAKESLEE 


I 
1, Demonstrate (or describe) the perfect physical position and poise for singing. 
2. Draw a diagram of the breathing muscles of the body; and explain the 
correct method of breath taking and breath enussion, 
3. Draw a diagram of the vocal organs and explain the meaning of : 
a. Flat tongue. 
b. Open resonating cavities. 
Explain difference between staccato and legato singing. 
Explain “Placing the voice forward”. 


II 


Demonstration of perfect military and singing posture. 
Demonstration of proper breath taking and breath enussion. 
Demonstration of relaxed jaw, flat tongue and open nasal cavities. 

4. Skill to sing “oh”, “sol”, and other easy vowels following rules developed 
in 1, 2 and 3. 

5. Skill in singing any exercise from Sieber Book I from memory on “oh” 
and simple songs. 


nb 


oN > 


Ill 


(a) (1) Physical control and development of the individual talent builds up a 
more useful individual. 

(2) Having more should teach a pupil to give more to his community. 

(b) (1) Willingness to sacrifice pleasures for the good of all, for wise de- 
velopment means constant physical training. 

(2) Co-operative-working with and for others—this includes service. 


IV 


1. The joy of always working for improvement. 
2. Inspiration of studying beautiful music, thus forgetting little things while 
lost in big things. 








a 
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3. The pleasure of working out a new and beautiful thing with others—co- 
operation and team work. 

4. The satisfaction of starting with crude material and trying to make some- 
thing lovely with what you have. 

5. The development of self expression. 


V 

1. Posture: a. Position of feet and limbs. 
2. Breathing. 
3. Development of a simple sure tone by: 

a. Application of correct breathing. 

b. The flat tongue and relaxed jaw. 

c. The feeling of open resonating cavities. 
4. Singing of simple exercises and songs from memory. 





FACULTY STUDY IN JUNIOR COLLEGE ECONOMICS 


By W. W. MATHER 


1 

1. Nature and characteristics of our present economic system. 

2. History of economic development, world, and the United States especially. 

3. Problems of consumption, production (including marketing), money and 
banking, international trade, and business cycles. 

4. Problems of distribution of wealth among the factors of production and of 
individual distribution. 

5. Principles and problems of public finance. 

(For Industrial Relations problems center about No. 4 above; particularly the 
part of organized labor and organized capital.) 


II 
Ability to write with a fair degree of accuracy and understanding. 
Ability to construct simple graphs to illustrate economic facts. 
Ability to construct an unweighted table of index numbers. 
Ability to read and report upon current economic problems from magazines, 


oe ep> 


etc. 

5. Ability to discriminate and to use the tools of books and magazines as in 
Political Science. 

III 

(a) (1) Tolerance and (2) understanding of the fundamentals of the economic 
problems now confronting the United States. 

(b) (1) Discussion of current problems; application of principles to them. 
(2) Understanding of business and economic terms. (3) Discrimination in study 
and discussion. (4) Emphasis upon more than one point of view. 


IV 
Reading current economic problems. 
Discussing the same. 
Discrimination between relatively important and unimportant. 
Opportunity to visit and study a factory, in light of principles learned. 
Addresses by outsiders along line of their special interest. 


V 

Economics 

I-III. Nature of Economics and the history and characteristics of the present 
industrial order. 

IV. Problems of consumption. 
V and VI. Problems of production and marketing. 
VII and VIII. Problems of money and banking and international trade. 
IX. Problems of distribution (of wealth). 
X and XI. Problems of public finance. 
XII. History of economic thought. 


Vite hr 
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INDUSTRIAL RELATIONS 

I. Causes and nature of the problem and its relation to general field of 
Economics. 

II. Organization and methods of trade unions, especially the A. F. L. 

III. Types of employers’ associations and of radical unions. 

IV. Problems of industrial remuneration, peace, legislation, education, and 
unemployment. 

V. The essentials of a permanent solution; types of solutions offered. 





FACULTY STUDY IN CHEMISTRY 


By O. E. SNyYpDER 
I 


1. What facts with reference to the physical and chemical properties of the 
elements are shown by the periodic table of the elements by Mendelejeff? 

2. If 35 cubic centimeters of hydrogen chloride gas at 65° C. and 730 mm. 
pressure were produced by the burning of hydrogen in chlorin, how many cubic 
centimeters of hydrogen measured at standard conditions of temperature and | 





pressure, and how many grams of chlorin were used? 

3. Show by an equation why a solution of NasCO, will turn litmus blue. 

4. Account for the formation of Cu(OH), in the electrolysis of a solution of 
NaNO, when copper electrodes are used. 

5. Show by equations the difference in the action on metals of hot concentrated 
sulfuric acid and cold diluted sulfuric acid. 


II 
Accurate observation. | 





Ability to reason inductively and deductively. 
Ability to read with understanding. 
Ability to express one’s thoughts in clear and concise language. 
Ability to follow instructions. 

Ability to manipulate laboratory apparatus. | 
Ability to read chemical symbols and formulas as though they were words. 
Ability to translate names of compounds into chemical formulas. 

Ability to write chemical equations. 

Ability to solve simple algebraic equations. 


III 
(a) (1) The attitude of tolerance developed by withhholding one’s judgment 
until the facts have been examined. 
(2) The appreciation of the minute and orderly arrangement of the universe 
should create a greater reverence for the Creator of it all. 
(b) (1) Laboratory work. 
(2) Study of the laws of theoretical chemistry. 


IV 


1. Observation of chemical phenomena in the laboratory and in the class room. 
2. Submitting of written reports on chemical subjects requiring research on 
the part of the students, 


SO PNOWSL WNP 


se 





Vv 


The course is divided into projects or assignments. Usually one assignment 
will require a week for completion by a good student. Project reports are sub- 
mitted in writing as soon as finished and the next one started. This makes it 
possible to keep the better students busy at all times without seeming to penalize 
them for their ability. The reports are read and returned to the writer for cor- 
rection when such correction is necessary. No reports are accepted unless they , 
are perfect as to subject matter and maintain a passable standard in the matter of 
English. Credit depends on amount of work done. 

















HIGH SCHOOL PRINCIPALS’ ANNUAL 
CONVENTION 


Pasadena, April 19-23 


HEADQUARTERS, HOTEL HUNTINGTON 


PROGRAM 


GENERAL SESSIONS 
MONDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 19 


Auditorium, 2 o’clock 
CoMMISSIONER A. C, Otney, Presiding 

















TINIE nanscwensnsuvecnsocassonnensteipsiesiiiiianhiadanstatasnteiliisaaanialliniaiadicdiiehdidans aibeiiiiintigiiiisihialiten Shaan Assembly 
John a Lyons, Pasadena, Leader 

“Welcome to Pasadena” me .John Franklin West, City Supt. of Schools 

Wm. F. Ewing, Principal of High School 

i ieasereesemsnnenennecesineniomaiibaubiatiliacsinatiid Geo. C. Barton, Covelo 

TEREEIENIIN, ccscsiptustsnanesiiiienandtesibentscsiguananiiegsaiinega nial F. J. O’Brien, Vice- President, 

State Board of Education 

Prpmne “Eten Sclecad Prater eng” accesiceecsenenscssosenvinsnancncnthbatuhno Glen O. Perkins, San Diego 

Howard O. Welty, Oakland 

“What Is a Secret Fraternity?” E. W. Oliver, Los Angeles 

“Some Court Decisions on Fraternities”....... O. S. Thompson, Compton 
“Work of Leaders’ Clubs” Chas. J. Booth, Ontario 





Miss Ethel Percy Andrus, Los Angeles 
F, M. Watenpaugh, Monterey 
Jesse R. Overturf, Sacramento 


TUESDAY, APRIL 20 


Auditorium, 9:15 a. m. 
K. L, Stockton, Huntington Park, Presiding 











Music. 
(LS SE SEF Pa eS es EE EE Commissioner A. C. Olney 
“Character Training” cdsekiaiamtennnicitigia i hgeiitathiaiide Clk tedatieiin ama Dr. Walter F. Dexter, 
President of Whittier College 
ot RNR oe Ta TETE ee W. H. Hughes, Pasadena 
WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21 
Auditorium, 9:15 a. m. 
C. O. Harvey, Beaumont, Presiding 
Music. 
“Standards of Achievement” Richard E. Rutledge, Oakland 





“The Place of the Principal in the Program of Measurement”....Dr. Frank C. Touton, 
University of Southern California, Los Angeles 





“The Principal as Supervisor” Walter E. Morgan, 
Asst. Supt. of Public Instruction 

Report of Committee on Forms and Records.......... R. B. Leland, San Jose, Chairman 

Supervised and Directed Study; an Experiment: 

Roger S, Phelps, Antioch E. C. Browne, Placerville 

Fred M. Powell, Dinuba G. H. Robison, San Diego 

L. J. Williams, Orosi W. E, Elmer, Santa Cruz 


W. E. White, Los Angeles 
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WEDNESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 21 
Auditorium, 2 o'clock 


Report on Progress and Plans of the California Society for the Study of 








Secondary Education A. J. Cloud, President 
Report on Meeting of the National Committee of Research in Secondary 

EEE LEE RS SET Ree re CET .....r, William M. Proctor 
High School Principals’ (ON NE CATR Ne AE Wm, F. Ewing, President 


4:00 p. m.—Meeting of Affiliation Committee. 
Baseball Game—Principals vs. Book-men. 


THURSDAY, APRIL 22 
Auditorium, 9:15 a. m. 


E. W. Crarx, Venice, Presiding 
Music. 


| LIL LTE F. L. McNally, 
Pacific Telephone & Telegraph Company, Sacramento 


OE I eS SEE oy Serene ee Dr. H. B. Wilson, 


Superintendent of Schools, Berkeley 
“Reconstructed Ideals” ; i NES Will C. Wood, 


~ Superintendent of Public Instruction 
FRIDAY, APRIL 23 
Auditorium, 9:15 a. m. 
Commissioner A. C, Otney, Presiding 


“Orientation in Education” 














Music. 

“Guidance of Interscholastic Athletics”... ....e-eseeceseeeeeeeeees F. H. Boren, Oakland 
“*Part-Time’ Survey of California”. : M. E. Hurley, Oakland 
“Teaching of the Three R’s in High School”... vases JOhn F. Dale, Sacramento 
Report of Resolutions Committee.................. Jas Geer, Coalinga, Chairman 


Question Box: 
“Upon what procedure shall credit toward graduation be allowed a pupil 
upon transfer, e. g., from private schools and from schools outside the state?” 
“Foursquare Man’”....... Mire Geoffrey F. Morgan, Santa Monica 





SECTION MEETINGS 


TUESDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 20 
2 o'clock 


JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 


Auditorium 
W. B. Munson, Fresno, Presiding 


“A Plan for Co-ordinating Junior and Senior High Schoolls......._... Chairman Munson 
“Proposed Junior High School Law’”.................. Walter H. Helms, Richmond 
“A seentanes Minimum Course of Study for the Junior High School Grades” 
es Mrs. Helen Watson Pierce, Los Angeles 
How early should a junior high school student be allowed to choose a 
subject not in the prescribed core? 
_—— music and art be included in the prescribed junior high school 
work? 
What present curriculum-practices militate against successful junior 
high school work? 
A “marking” or “grading” system state-wide: 
How many — may be equitably given by teachers in rating pupils’ 
work? 
(a) The percentage system. 
(b) Two marks: satisfactory, unsatisfactory. 
(c) Three marks: above average, average, unsatisfactory. 
(d) Five marks: excellent, good, fair, unsatisfactory, failing. 
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COMMERCIAL SECTION 


Sun Room 


JoseruH A, CLAyYEs, Anaheim, Presiding 
“The Cultural Value of Commercial Subjects” Chairman Clayes 
“Junior Business Training as a Junior High School Requirement”... 
R, M. Westover, San Bernardino 
“Commercial Curricula” Laurance N. Pease, Stockton 


EVENING HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 
Room 2 


Homer S. Toms, Stockton, Presiding 
“Education of the Adult Immigrant”.................. Miss Grace Southwick, Santa Barbara 
“Education of Our Own IIliterate” Miss Irma Weill, Los Angeles 
“Continuation Secondary Education” Ralph W. Detter, Hollywood 
“Education of Adults to Satisfy Desire for Culture”..............Miss Ethel Richardson, 
Asst. Supt. of Public Instruction 


THURSDAY AFTERNOON, APRIL 22 
2 o'clock 
JUNIOR HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 
Auditorium 


T. H. Ruopes, San Francisco, Presiding 

“A Prescribed Course in General Language’”............ Dr. Irvin C. Hatch, San Francisco 
“A Proposed Outline for Prevocational Courses for Boys” 

Geo. H. Robison, San Diego, 
F. R. Brockway, U. C., Southern Branch 
“A Proposed Outline for Prevocational Courses for Girls” 
W. T. Van Voris, Martinez 
“Junior High School Mathematics” Dr. M. J. Van Wagenen, 
University of California, Berkeley 
“Curriculum Material Suggested by the Public”.......Miss Beth Hughson, Sacramento 
“Duties and Responsibilities of the Home-Room Teacher” 
ae Miss Edith M, Bates, Los Angeles 


CITY HIGH SCHOOL SECTION 
Sun Room 


THEODORE Futton, Los Angeles, Presiding 
“Responsibilities of Department Heads for Supervision of Instruction”.............. 
Arthur Gould, Los Angeles 


















































“The Dean of Girls” ...-Miss Nellie Greene Clarke, Pasadena 
“The Work of the School Counselor” Walter Hepner, Fresno 
“The International Club” Dr. A. W. Scott, San Francisco 
“The School Survey” Dr. Frank W. Hart, 

University of California, Berkeley 
“The English Composition Load” I. D. Perry, 





Representing Calif. Assn. of English Teachers 
TOWN AND RURAL SCHOOL SECTION 
Dining Room 
E. E. Woop, Sausalito, Presiding 














“Use and Value of High School Assemblies” Geo, I. Linn, Manteca 
“Responsibilities of the High School Principal” Merton E. Hill, Ontario 
“Transportation of High School Pupils” Paul E. Andrew, Clovis 
“What Becomes of Graduates and Drop-outs ?” Robt. J. Teall, Madera 
JUNIOR COLLEGE SECTION 
Room 2 
James Davis, Hollister, Presiding 
“The Junior College as a Finishing School” J. B. Lillard, Sacramento 





“Junior College Courses Planned to Fit Local Needs”.................A. G. Paul, Riverside 
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EVENING MEETINGS 


MONDAY, APRIL 19 
Auditorium, 8 o'clock 
Geo. M. Green, Inglewood, Presiding 


“The Intellectual Locarno” Hon. Stanley B. Wilson, Los Angeles 
“The Making of a Book” (Illustrated ) 2. ........------ececesseeneee-os S. C. Smith, Berkeley 





TUESDAY, APRIL 20 
Reception, 8 o’clock 


WEDNESDAY, APRIL 21 
Auditorium, 8 o’clock 
EES LE ILE OO RE TEL Frederick Monsen, Pasadena 


THURSDAY, APRIL 22 


Auditorium, 8 o'clock 
Motion Pictures. 
One-Act Plays................-..--.-----.--.eseceesleeccessecsessecereeeeees-s Miss Elizabeth Keppie, Pasadena 


SERVICE CLUB LUNCHEONS 


Hotel Maryland 
Tuesday: Optimists. 
Wednesday: Rotary. 
Knights of Round Table. 
Thursday: Kiwanis. 
Friday: Lions. 
Exchange, 


SPECIAL DINNERS 
Hotel Huntington, 6 p. m. 


Monday: Women’s Dinner. Miss Grace Ruth Southwick, Santa Barbara, in charge. 
Ex-Service Men. D. W. Adamson, Los Angeles, in charge. 
Tuesday: University of California. Dr. W. W. Kemp, Dean of School of Educa- 
tion, University of California, Toastmaster. 
Wednesday: Stanford University. F. H. Boren, Oakland, in charge. 
University of Southern California. Curtis E. Warren, Marysville, 
in charge. 
Thursday: Phi Delta Kappa. R. Lindquist, Oakland, in charge. 
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of THE QUARTERLY it 15 neces- 
sary that the publisher shall 
have the correct addresses 
of all teachers before 
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RETROSPECT AND PROSPECT 


A. J. CLOUD 
President, California Society for the Study of Secondary Education 


aE original announcement of the Society in the October (1925) 

number of the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY Epbu- 
CATION contains the following paragraph, which will bear 
repeating at this time: 





“The California Society for the Study of Secondary Education is a public 
service corporation in education. Its activities are devoted to the functions of 
the junior high school, high school and the junior college. It seeks the mem- 
bership and professional co-operation of all teachers and administrators of 
secondary schools in California; also, the support of others who, either officially 
or privately, may be interested in the solution of any of the problems affecting 
the welfare of the students of our secondary schools.” 


The year’s activities of the Society have been directed toward achiev- 
ing the goals set up in that statement. 


First. Organization has been effected. The personnel of officers, 
directors, corporate and sustaining members appears on pages 402-405 of 
this issue of THE QuarTeERLy. Associate and library membership approx- 
imating three thousand has been secured. 


Second. Four numbers of the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY 
EpucatTion have been published during the school year 1925-26, making a 
volume of 496 pages of literature in secondary education heretofore un- 
equalled in the published educational literature of this state. 


Third. A few of the significant facts brought to public attention 
through THe QuarRTrERLy may be cited: 


(a) Pupils are being graduated from our high schools who have an 
abnormally low comprehension of what they read. See pages 
175-194, January number of THE QuarTERLy. 


(b) Examinations of entrants at the University of California in “Sub- 
ject A,” an examination “designed to test the ability of entrants 
to set forth their ideas in idiomatic, effective English, without 
offensive errors in spelling, punctuation, grammar, sentence or 
paragraph structure,” show that the “failing papers contain an 
average of 49.5 errors each, or about one error for every ten 
words written.” See pages 195-198, January number of Tue 
QUARTERLY. 


(c) Pupils are being recommended to college who “do not possess a 
real mastery of the fundamental processes of arithmetic and 
algebra.” See pages 275-306, April number of THE QuarreRLy. 
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(d) A study published in the June number of THE QuartTeERLy, (see 
pages 450-452) of pupils who dropped out of a representative 
California high school before graduation, over a period of seven 
years, reveals, among other significant facts, that 80% of the 
girls are now engaged in homemaking while only 17% of this 
group had any course in the field of homemaking while in school, 
and that 72% of the group took commercial courses while only 
8% are now engaged in commercial work. 


(e) Teachers are being assigned to teach subjects for which they 
have had “little or no training.” See pages 409-412, June num- 
ber of THE QuaRTERLY. 


The conditions disclosed in such facts and conclusions as the fore- 
going merit earnest consideration on the part of all high school teachers 
and administrators. They are pointed out, not as criticisms, but as evidence 
of the need for a more careful evaluation of the product of the present 
curriculum. They are here made conspicuous so that their significance may 
not be missed. 


In his criticism of commercial education, published in the Report of 
the Committee of Fifteen, 1923, Earl W. Barnhart, Chief of Commercial 
Education, Federal Board of Vocational Education, said: “The failure of 
commercial education lies more in a blind following of traditions than in 
any departure from established practices. The remedy lies in getting facts 
necessary for constructing a sound, socially efficient program. This pro- 
gram should include a series of surveys to discover the facts about com- 
mercial education.” Professor Harold Rugg, Teachers College, Columbia 
University, writes: “As matters stand, the curriculum consists of much 
useless discussion of the current forms of industry, politics, and social 
organization. The vital forces in our society are ignored.” In the spirit 
of a constructive program, shall we not, therefore, apply the criticism of 
Mr. Barnhart on commercial education to the whole traditional curriculum ? 
Shall we not “invent a new synthesis of knowledge,” as Professor Rugg 
puts it, “and make it the basis of the entire school curriculum ?” 


The program of the Society for the coming school year contemplates 
a continuation of present policies, including the publication of THE Quar- 
TERLY which is furnished each member. With the formal endorsement of 
the Society by the State Convention of City and County Superintendents, 
as well as by the California High School Principals Convention, and the 
strong commendations of THe QuarTERLy received from hundreds of 
teachers as meeting “a real educational need,” the Associate membership 
should be more than doubled when the schools reassemble in September. 
Let us consolidate our gains and go ahead to bigger and better achieve- 
ments, in a co-operative way, during the new school year. 





























TRAINING OF HIGH SCHOOL TEACHERS 
IN RELATION TO THE SUBJECTS 
THEY TEACH 


DR. W. W. KEMP 


Dean of the School of Education, University of California 


aE title of this article is suggested by a study at the University 
of California, based on data concerning 486 teachers who were 
teaching in California high schools during the fall semester, 
} eS) 1922-23. This number represents the group of teachers, hold- 
ing a general secondary school credential, who had completed 

their teacher training in the University High School? since 1914. 


Experience at Variance With Training. The study shows that the 
group had been assigned to teachings in the high schools in a way that bore 
altogether too little relation to the program of training carried on by the 
teachers in preparation for their work. Details of the requirements for the 
general secondary credentials are too well known to need repeating except 
to note that, in addition to the professional courses in education, candidates 
must present certain teaching majors and minors. Of the total number of 
subjects taught by the 486 teachers more than one-third represented sub- 
jects in which the teachers had little or no training—that is, subjects which 
were neither part of their major or minor offerings in preparation for 
teaching. 

When these teachers are classified according to large, medium-sized, and 
small high schools, the study shows more favorable conditions in the larger 
schools. Here fewer subjects are assigned to each teacher and her 
chances of teaching either major or minor subjects are improved. Even 
so, about one-fourth of the subjects taught represented those not in the 
list of candidates’ majors and minors. In the small high school the situa- 
tion was much worse, showing about one-half of the subjects taught by 
those who had not been trained to give instruction in them. 

The reverse of the picture presents facts just as pertinent. More than 
half of the subjects in which the teachers had received training, that is, 
subjects which had been offered as majors and minors for the teaching 
credential, were not being taught by them during the fall semester of 
1922-23. This is explained in part by the fact that teachers had offered 
both major subjects and minor subjects in academic fields not represented 
in the high school program, such as philosophy, psychology, architecture, 
engineering, astronomy, anthropology, and jurisprudence. I am not imply- 
ing that courses in some or most of the above fields have no place in a 








1Stum, Margaret, “The Relation Between the Subjects Taught and the Training of 
California High School Teachers.” M. A. Thesis, unpublished. 

2This is the laboratory for directed teaching of the University of California, operated 
under the joint auspices of the Board of Education of the City of Oakland and the 
University. 
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teacher-training program any more than I would deny the value of general 
culture courses for teachers. On the other hand, a training program must 
attempt to direct specialization towards a nucleus of content work repre- 
sented in the secondary curricula; and there is sufficient evidence in the 
study under discussion to show that special preparation and actual teaching 
had failed to link up. After subtracting non-teaching majors and minors 
there remained a list of several hundred subjects in which the teachers had 
made preparation but which they were not teaching. 


Three Questions Arise for Consideration. First, should the State 
Board of Education limit the secondary credential so that a teacher is 
licensed to carry a group of two or three or four subjects only? Second, 
can institutions that train secondary teachers reorganize their training pro- 
grams to meet the requirements of the limited or more specialized creden- 
tial? Third, can high school principals, through careful scrutinizing of 
their teachers’ programs, make it possible to avoid the scattering combina- 
tions of subjects which are found in many, probably a majority, of our 
high schools ? 


It seems to the writer that the answers of the first and second ques- 
tions lie almost wholly in the answer of the third. And here the answer 
narrows down to the smaller high schools. 


When high school principals come to the universities in quest of 
teachers, what teaching combinations are they asking for? The records of 
the Appointment Secretary of the University of California, undoubtedly 
one of the largest sources of teacher supply in the country, furnish inter- 
esting information. This office has tabulated the requests for teachers 
from year to year and the subsequent data are taken from the records for 
the year July, 1924, to July, 1925. Only four groups or divisions of the 
requests are given, as these are sufficiently typical of the general situation. 


These are: 
1. Requests for teachers of (a) art, and (b) art in combination with 
other subjects. 


2. Requests for teachers of (a) commercial work, and (b) commer- 
cial work in combination with other subjects. 

3. Requests for teachers of (a) English, and (b) English in combi- 
nation with other subjects. 

4. Requests for teachers of (a) history, and (b) history in combina- 
tion with other subjects. 


























ART 
Total requests 26 Drawing, mathematics 1 
Art alone 8 English 2 
Art (in combination with) Freehand drawing.....................-.-.... 4 
Academic subjects. 3 Physical education ....2.................s0« 2 
Craft 2 Mechanical drawing....................... es 
Drawing, English, girls’ advisor... 1 Typing 1 
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COMMERCIAL WORK 


Total requests 


101 





Commercial Work 


“I 
w 





Commercial work (in combination with) 
Business method 





Civics, P. E 





Commercial arithmetic, commercial law 


Drawing, manual training 








English, physical education 





English, study hall 





Elementary and advanced accounting 





French 





History 





Mathematics 





Music 





Spanish 


a 





Spanish, physical education 





Stenography 





Commercial art, mechanical drawing 


DN ee CO om DD Oe Ot tt 





ENGLISH 





Total requests 
English alone 





English (in combination with) 





















































Journalism, dramatics 







































































78 
86 
5 
Algebra, mechanical drawing.......... 1 Journalism, library 1 
Art 1 Journalism, printing. 1 
Athletics 1 Latin 
Biology, physical education............... 1 Latin, Algebra 1 
Commercial 1 Library 1 
Commercial, history. 1 Mathematics, Asst. military......... 1 
Debate 2 Mathematics, music 1 
Domestic Science 1 Mathematics, music, Spanish, P. E. 1 
Dramatics 11 Music 7 
Dramatics, library 1 Music, Spanish 2 
Dramatics, physical education.......... 1 Oral expression, debate..................... 1 
Drawing, public speaking................... 1 Oral expression, history.................. 1 
For backward children 1 I Ca estecciicntipenindosntncnininnes 1 
French 3 Public speaking, dramatics............ 2 
French, history 1 Public speaking, Spanish 3 
History, etc 8 Physical education............................... 2 
History, debate 1 SEINE iii ceneinccucinaiaiirnltntindinmaiennty 1 
History, Latin 1 Spanish 5 
History, physical education 1 Spanish, physical education................ 1 
Journalism 5 Vocational 1 
HISTORY 
Total requests 69 
History alone 32 
History (in combination with) 
Civics 12 Economics 1 
Civics, mechanical drawing............... 1 English 7 
Civics, physical education................. Re English, mathematics 1 
Commercial, music 1 English, Physical education............... 1 
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a 2 Physics, physical education............... 1 
Latin 2 Reader 1 
NE EIA 1 Science 1 
Physical education 3 Spanish, physical education................ 1 


Comparing these figures with the data for similar groups and for pre- 
ceding years, encouragement may be taken, it is true. The trend toward 
the specially trained teacher for the special subject is to be noted. This is 
the influence of the large and rapidly growing high school. Calls from 
such schools are seldom found to include more than two teaching subjects, 
and there is an ever increasing demand for specialists in one subject. 
Furthermore, where combinations are sought the large high school can 
make a more rational grouping, such as these: English, public speaking, 
dramatics ; social sciences ; mathematics and mechanical drawing; physical 
sciences ; biological sciences.’ 


How May the Situation Be Improved? But it is apparent that the 
scattering combinations in these groups offer a problem to any teacher- 
training institution in its desire to attempt guidance of students regarding 
teaching majors and minors. The problem is made more difficult because 
nearly all the product of the institution will have to spend the first two 
years, or an even longer time, in the smaller high schools of the state. Is 
it really necessary for these high schools to maintain such combinations as 
history, physics and physical education, or art and typing, or commercial 
work, English and physical education, or English, mathematics, music, 
Spanish and physical education? Here is a problem of organization. Can 
it be solved by the principals of the smaller high schools? Can they take 
the lead in the development of rational teaching programs and thus open 
the way to more balanced requirements in teacher training and certification ? 
Or is it a responsibility of the institutions that train high school teachers 
to make arbitrary groupings of major and minor subjects, ignoring the 
variety of combinations in teaching subjects that comes from the admin- 
istrators? Should we rule, for example, that students offering history as 
a teaching major must select teaching minors from the social sciences and 
from these only? Or, finally, since the state has already set certain mini- 
mum requirements for the establishment of junior colleges, will it be 
found advisable to have legislation setting forth minimum conditions in 
teaching personnel of high schools, and of such a nature as to necessitate 
more careful distribution of teaching subjects among the high school staff? 





























DRAMATIC ART—ITS VALUE IN THE 
SOCIALIZED CURRICULUM 
ELIZABETH E. KEPPIE 


Instructor of Dramatics, Pasadena High School and Junior College 


FEW years ago the public secondary school employing an in- 
§ structor of dramatic art was a rarity; today the large high 
school lacking such a specialist on its faculty is the exception. 
*| Many American universities have schools of speech wherein 
teachers are securing their training in all the oral arts and are 
receiving their bachelor’s, master’s, and doctor’s degrees. These men and 
women are prepared to put dramatic art on an educational basis in high 
schools and colleges. 

Small Enrollment in Speech Courses. Recently a questionnaire in 
regard to dramatic activity in high schools in California received fifty re- 
plies. From these replies it was apparent that dramatic art had more 
ardent supporters than passive or aggressive antagonists. In all the schools 
reporting, plays had been given during the past year. Many of these plays 
were of literary and ethical value, but some were not. The majority of 
the plays had as their prime motive, that of raising money. Two of the 
schools had the speech arts listed as a required subject ; in the others it was 
elective, or not offered at all. As a result, with the exception of the two 
schools mentioned, less than 10 per cent of the students were enrolled in 
the speech courses. Yet in life each student will use the speech arts a 
hundred times to his one use of the art of composition. 

Classes in Dramatics Meet an Educational Need. Although all the 
schools had given public performances, yet not all had teachers of, or 
classes in dramatics. This meant that plays were the result of the extra- 
curricular periods of the students and already overloaded teacher. Some 
of the replies said that a coach was hired to put on the plays in as short a 
time as possible. It is easily guessed that play production of this kind can 
have no educational value. Those who took part were likely students who 
were fluent in speech and endowed above the average in dramatic expres- 
sion. How can such work have educational value for the school or partici- 
pants if the main purpose is to raise money, if the play is in the hands of 
the talented few, if all the rehearsing is done when the pupils should be 
preparing the next day’s lessons, and if the production is directed by the 
hired coach whose business it is to put on the play irrespective of the 
students’ responsibilities to his studies? Such a method of procedure is 
detrimental to scholarship, injurious to school ethics, and unfair to the 
teachers of educational dramatics. Such work should not be tolerated by 
parents or administrators and should have no place in the high school. It 
is but natural that many parents and educators should object to dramatics 
when it is conducted in this non-educational manner. The only kind of 
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dramatics that should be fostered is that which has value both educationally 
and socially. “If it is considered necessary to offer a defence of dramatic 
performance as a part of education, we may say that drama is an ancient 
and honored form of literature that has enlisted the powers of the greatest 
poets, and afforded rational delight to a hundred generations of civilized 
beings. The sooner the child becomes familiar with the best forms of 
theatrical amusement the less likely is he to be permanently attracted by 
the worst.”* 


Americans in Special Need of Speech Training. The special gift that 
distinguishes man from the lower animals is the gift of speech. Through 
this ability he satisfies his many social contacts, entertains his fellow man, 
and sways multitudes. No country needs so much as the United States, 
education of the youth in skill in the use of the mother tongue. No coun- 
try so often has merited the censure of scholars from other nations for its 
careless and slovenly diction. A country like ours, removed from Latin 
influence, with a citizenship composed of the descendants of a variety of 
non-English speaking peoples, should require as a plank in its educational 
platform, emphasis on accurate and distinct speech. To this end oral 
English should be taught throughout the elementary and secondary school 
life of the child. Perfect command of the mother tongue is not only an 
indication of education and culture, which commands respect, but it is 
a commercial asset. In order to measure up to the graduates of European 
schools, where phonetics and oral languages are stressed, there must be 
inculcated in the mind of the American youth a respect and love for pure 
diction and pleasant vocal quality of speech in daily life. Then they who 
become the teachers and parents of tomorrow will speak without the handi- 
cap of imperfect diction and harsh voices, and thus will they transmit to the 
succeeding generation good American speech. When educators and ad- 
ministrators realize the value of speech training for the Americanization 
of all, oral English in the form of public speaking, oral expression, debate, 
and dramatics will find its place in the socialized curriculum of the second- 
ary school. 


Value of Dramatics as a Speech Subject. As a means of speech educa- 
tion, dramatics plays second fiddle to none of the oral arts. In all countries 
the diction of the stage is regarded as the expression of standard usage. 
The pupil of dramatic art is led through example and practice to aim at 
this requirement. Drills for distinct and accurate diction, and corrections 
of the most common and flagrant speech and voice faults are included in 
each day’s work. Thus through the practice of perfect diction and vocal 
technique in the dramatics class, and the gradual and habitual use of such 
in his daily life, the young speech exponent contributes to his permanent 
improvement in the use of his mother tongue, and to raising the dignity of 
American speech standards. 





1 Committee Report: Teaching of English. London, England, 
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Value of Dramatic Literature. The tool of dramatic art is the litera- 
ture of the drama. Shakespeare, the greatest writer in our language, wrote 
in this form; so the pupils of dramatic art start and end with the best 
literature our language affords. Through reading and interpreting the 
best speeches and scenes of Shakespeare’s plays, the beginner learns 
through co-ordination of voice and body, to enjoy this form of literature. 
Taste for literature in dramatic form, like love, “Grows by what it feeds 
upon.” A wide reading of drama, possible only in classes dealing with 
dramatic literature, leads the pupils to a re-reading when opportunity offers 
and to securing other plays, later in life, for leisurely enjoyment. Public 
libraries, publishers’ lists, monthly magazines, and the daily press reviews 
reflect the development of the play-reading taste, the result of dramatic 
activity in schools and colleges. 


Dramatics Serve as an Emotional Safety Valve. Dramatic production 
for the pupils and by the pupils in the secondary school, is the keenest in- 
door competitor that athletics is meeting. The annual plays, pageants, 
frolics, and contests have many entrants desirous of obtaining the principal 
parts. Here the emotional expression demanded by the adolescent, through 
acting, gets a vicarious experience and results in a more wholesome atti- 
tude toward sex and an improved social adjustment. The influence of 
such training is far reaching, not only assisting the individual during his 
school days, but contributing much to his later life experiences. Brander 
Matthews says, “The dramatic instinct, the desire to impersonate, the en- 
joyment of mimicry—these are inherent in all of us.”* This instinct is so 
strong in many youths that it won’t be downed and, if not given legitimate 
expression through sports and dramatics, results often in lawless mani- 
festations, injurious alike to individual and community. 

“There is a theatrical element—a half real, half symbolic quality—in 
a great part of gang activity which makes acting an instinctive method of 
expression. Theatricals meet very accurately both the night haunting 
proclivities and the imaginative leanings of the gang, and are often used 
with success in turning these to good account.”* The youth who sees him- 
self the great magician, physician, artist, traveler, or scientist, or who 
imagines himself a king, a statesman, or a president, through play participa- 
tion, has his dreams come true. The girl who plans for herself the glory 
of a movie-star gets the opportunity to don the robes and crown of a 
queen, or the cap and uniform of a nurse, and to play a part. Their 
imaginings and longings have been gratified in a social experience; the 
mischief of anti-social conduct, or a disastrous stage career for the unfit, 
has often, through this means of self-measurement and self-expression, 
been prevented. The dramatic group working intelligently, harmoniously, 
and obediently under a trained educator has learned many lessons of prac- 
tical value in character building, social service, organization, and apprecia- 





2 Matthews: Development of the Drama. 
8 Lee: Play in Education. 
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tion that can never be obliterated, but must function in other group enter- 
prises. 

“Education is preparation for life, not merely for making a livelihood; 
and any school activity that contributes to the amenities of existence and 
intercourse is a necessary and laudable part of the educational system.”’* 
The spirit of co-operation which the work of the dramatics class engenders, 
is probably the best class-contribution to social adjustment and sportsman- 
ship that any subject, outside of athletics, conducted under high school 
auspices, affords. 

Broadening Influence of Dramatic Art. Through the study and inter- 
pretation of plays dealing with people, conditions, and countries foreign to 
the environment of the student, he gains an appreciation of living condi- 
tions, home life, prejudices, superstitions, national customs, and the gov- 
ernment under which others exist. This appreciation leads to a wider 
sympathy, a broader imagination, and a feeling of brotherhood. Such study 
helps the student to become altruistic and world-minded. The realization 
of the problems and burdens of remote peoples should supplant a narrow 
provincialism by a world consciousness. Dramatics develops the imagina- 
tion and inculcates the spirit of helpfulness, thoughtfulness, charity, and 
resourcefulness, and awakens and broadens our social consciousness. 

V ocational Value of Dramatic Art. In the broadest idea of pre-voca- 
tional training, dramatics is one of the most effective contributors in the 
socialized curriculum. The future teacher, lawyer, clergyman, and physi- 
cian receives distinct and definite aid for his profession from the speech 
training and the development of imagination that dramatic art affords. 
The auctioneer, statesman, politician, and the salesman receive in this class 
the preliminary speech training which makes them more efficient in their 
chosen vocation. Still more strictly along the lines of vocational training, 
the future playwright, actor, producer, scenic-artist, and dramatics instruc- 
tor receive an invaluable preparation for their chosen career. Nor is the 
home-maker, the nurse, the interior decorator denied some pre-vocational 
training in the dramatics class. The mother of the next generation, with 
a good voice and perfect diction and dramatic ability, as a story-teller for 
her children, will be one of the effective agents in spreading the gospel of 
better speech. The nurse who speaks pleasantly and can read entertainingly 
is a blessing in the sick-room. The potential interior decorator or scene 
designer who had the opportunity of planning and setting the stage and 
arranging the color scheme for lights and costumes in the class play will 
not only have had real joy in the project, but his preliminary training will 
have functioned in an artistic public performance. Thus from the study 
and interpretation of dramatic art, these future workers in many vocations 
received some definite preparation for life’s work. 

Influence of Dramatic Art on Avocation. Not only should education 
enable the student to carry his own load when his schooling is completed, 





#London: Report on the Teaching of English. 
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but it should assist in the best expression of himself in his leisure. ‘“Guid- 
ance in the right use of leisure is vastly more important than what is called 
vocational guidance. One hundred youth will find vocations unaided where 
one will know what to do with such leisure as he may obtain. The right 
balance between work and leisure, the development of those wants which 
increase the value of work and of those tastes which increase the value of 
leisure, are at the bottom of the problem of human education.”® In con- 
sidering the province of educational dramatics, we find that it proves a 
fertile field for the avocational fruitage, of which Dr. Butler states the 
need. Reading of all kinds is one of the chief pursuits of leisure. An in- 
crease in the reading of dramatic literature has resulted from the work in 
clubs, school, and churches having classes interested in the study and pro- 
duction of drama. The community theaters, another avenue of interest 
in one’s leisure, with the fraternal organizations and social clubs for boys 
and girls, are affording pupils of dramatics, opportunities for dramatic 
expression. Community life, with its pageants and dramatic activities, 
offers to the students of dramatics many chances to participate as actor or 
production assistant. Of such an activity MacKaye says, “There is partici- 
pation ; there is creative expression; there is neighborly ritual. For com- 
munity drama is nothing else but the technique of neighborliness—the par 
excellence of resolving the estrangement and conflict of social elements 
into harmony.’”® 


One of the objectives of the high school curriculum is to make provision 
for worthy use of leisure, yet often through lack of diversity of subjects 
offered, the purpose is not realized. “When the pressure of formal instruc- 
tion is removed and when the early stimulus of learning the elements of a 
trade or profession has passed, the vast majority of human intelligence plod 
through life on a dead level.”” To prevent life sinking to this dead level, 
dramatic art is one of the subjects which offers many and varied oppor- 
tunities for enriching the academic curriculum. With music, the fine arts, 
and sports, dramatic art is a significant aid to the worthy use of leisure. All 
these studies provide the right sort of training to enrich the pupil’s program 
and to provide enjoyment in his spare time. Work and play provide equally 
for individual happiness and health. The adult needs this means of 
recreation as much as the youth. “Play contributes to the social efficiency 
of the race. It breaks the prosy hum-drum now connected with making a 
living. It provides the means of an emotional spree—lIt relieves fatigue.’”* 
The finished production, as well as the class work in dramatic art, supplies 
the play freedom needed by students to insure social efficiency and to re- 
lieve academic fatigue. 


Cultivation of Dramatic Appreciation. The power of drama to attract 
and hold an audience is no greater today than in the time of Pericles or 





5 Annual Report of Columbia University ;'Dr. N. M. Butler, President. 
6 MacKaye: Community Drama. 

7 Dr. N. M. Butler: Annual Report of Columbia University, 1925. 

8 Gillans: Poverty and Dependence. 
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Shakespeare, and our offerings are much inferior. Silent drama, or the 
movie, often of inferior caliber, is supplying today the chief, the main 
avocational interest in every village and city of America. Hope for a 
national theater and for the creation of a national spoken drama seems a 
long cry in the face of so much opposition. That the cinema is popular is 
attested by the long queues daily seen on the pavement near the entrance 
to any movie house. That its power to draw the public, whether its offer- 
ings be good or bad, cannot be denied. That many patronize this form of 
drama without using judgment in selection, is without challenge. Many 
become “fans” who go merely to see their hero in a new role or their 
favorite actress in a different gown. Where is taste to be developed? 
Youth attends the movie, but the home does not know how to guide him 
in his choice of the drama. The church cannot do it. Therefore, it is the 
province of the only other institution for youth guidance, the school, to 
try to direct the young patrons in their enjoyment of drama. 

By the study of dramatic structure and the interpretation of plays in 
class, the student is led to develop some taste and discrimination in regard 
to the plot and character development. Later he is encouraged to discuss 
freely these points in regard to the latest movie he has attended. Gradually 
he begins to discern real worth, or the opposite, in dramatic offerings in 
the local houses, and naturally he tries to choose the best. He is encouraged 
to substitute the spoken drama for the silent, as opportunity offers. Inter- 
est in good plays is not difficult to encourage, as everything pertaining to 
the drama is popular and interesting. The attendance at good drama leads 
pupils to form the organized audience that will ultimately support only the 
best performances in the community, and make national spoken drama 
a possibility. 

Although this article has just glimpsed the cultural, social, and educa- 
tional possibilities of dramatic art, in the secondary school curriculum, it 
may answer a few of the questions that may have risen in the minds of 
those who never have had first-hand contacts with this work. Opportunities 
are not lacking in California for observation of educational dramatics. 
Here are educators of broad training of the speech arts, and of dramatics 
in particular, who are artistically producing worthy drama, which is the 
result of classroom practice. Here are schools where the students of de- 
partments of journalism, fine and practical arts, science, dramatics and 
music are working harmoniously together in presenting plays. Graduates 
of these schools report the usefulness of their dramatic training in their 
daily vocation. Other graduates have entered the theater as their field of 
activity, and, as actors or mechanics, are doing well. When all educators 
realize the significance of dramatic art in the student’s life, the last wall of 
prejudice will be removed, and the opportunity will be afforded educational 
dramatics to prove its definite contribution to the enriched and socialized 
curriculum of every secondary school. 
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HE facts here presented concerning the personnel and equip- 
ment for carrying on the program of education through 
NW 1/2) physical activities in the secondary schools of California have 
PY K Hy} been gathered from the reports made by the principals of 
338 day high schools and submitted to the Commissioner of 
Secondary Education in October, 1925. 

Number of Teachers Employed. The reports show that 1,107 persons 
are teaching physical education in the senior high schools of the state. Of 
this number 518 devote only a part of their time to this activity while 
589 devote full time. It is safe to assume that all full time teachers have 
taken or are taking special training to direct these activities. 

Ratio of Teachers to Pupils. Of the 261 high schools having an en- 
rollment of less than 500 pupils, 49 report having two or more full time 
instructors, 3 report having one full time and one or more part time in- 
structors and 209 report having one or more part time instructors. The 
ratio of teachers to pupils in high schools of more than 500 enrollment is 
shown in the following table: 

TEACHER LOAD IN PHYSICAL EDUCATION IN THE LARGER HIGH 
SCHOOLS OF CALIFORNIA—1925-26 
Enrollment 500 to 1,000 


i 

















Schools in Which 
Teaching Load Is 


Schools in Which 
Teaching Load Is 


Schools in Which 
Teaching Load Is 


Schools in Which 
Teaching Load Is 





Less Than 200 200 to 250 251 to 300 Over 300 
Burlingame Anaheim Crockett Richmond 
Compton Chico Santa Rosa 

*Fresno—Technical Hanford Turlock 
Lodi *Los Angeles— Visalia 
*Los Angeles— Garfield 

Gardena *Los Angeles— 
Los Angeles—San Harding 

Fernando *Porterville 
Los Angeles— San Bernardino 

Venice Santa Cruz 
Modesto Sausalito 
Monrovia South Pasadena 

*Oakland—McCly- 
monds 


*Oakland—Roosevelt 
*Oakland—University 
Orange 

Palo Alto 

Pomona 

Redlands 

Redondo Beach 
Redwood City 
*Riverside 

Santa Ana 

*Santa Barbara 
Santa Monica 





Taft 











*In these schools pupils taking military training h 


computation. 


been 


excluded from the 
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Enrollment Over 1,000 





Schools in Which 
Teaching Load Is 


Schools in Which 
Teaching Load Is 


Schools in Which 
Teaching Load Is 


Schools in Which 
Teaching Load Is 











Less Than 200 200 to 250 251 to 300 Over 300 
Berkeley Alhambra *Fresno City *Alameda 
Fullerton Glendale Los Angeles— Bakersfield 
Inglewood Huntington Park Fremont San Francisco— 

*Los Angeles— *Long Beach *Oakland—Fremont Girls’ High 

Fairfax *Los Angeles—City | *Oakland—Technical| San Jose 

*Los Angeles— *Los Angeles— *Sacramento 
Jefferson Belmont *San Francisco— 
*Los Angeles— *Los Angeles— Lowell 

Lincoln Franklin Stockton 
Los Angeles— *Los Angeles— Whittier 
San Pedro Hollywood 
Ontario *Los Angeles— 

*San Francisco— Polytechnic 

Commerce *Los Angeles— 

*San Francisco— Manual Arts 
Galileo *Los Angeles— 
*San Francisco— Roosevelt 
Mission *Oakland—City 
*Pasadena 
*San Diego 
*San Francisco— 
Polytechnic 














Area of School Grounds. Approximately one fourth of the high 
schools have less than five acres of ground area apiece. About thirty-five 
per cent report an area of between 5 and 10 acres. Fourteen per cent 
have a ground area of between 10 and 15 acres; eleven per cent have be- 
tween 15 and 20 acres; twelve per cent have more than 20 acres. The 
approximate ground area of each senior high school in California is shown 
in the following table: 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS HAVING FROM ONE TO THREE ACRES 


Angels Camp Hopland San Andreas 

Antioch Julian San Francisco—Commerce 
Antioch—Pittsburg Br. Los Angeles—Wiggins San Francisco—Galileo 
Auburn Lower Lake San Francisco—Girls’ 
Avalon Loyalton San Francisco—Lowell 
Barstow Macdoel San Francisco—Mission 
Cloverdale Marysville San Luis Obispo 
Colusa Mt. Shasta Santa Ynez 

Coronado Nevada City Truckee 

Elk Creek Oakland Tuolumne 

Fallbrook Placerville Weaverville 
Fresno—Technical Point Arena Westwood 

Garberville Redding Willits 

Half Moon Bay Richmond Willows 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS HAVING FROM THREE TO FIVE ACRES 


Alpaugh 
Beaumont 
Benicia 
Boonville 


Boulder Creek 


Carpinteria 
Cedarville 
Chowchilla 
College City 
Corning 


Crescent City 


Covelo 
Crockett 


El Centro—Eastside Br. 


Fort Jones 
Glendale—Harvard 
Healdsburg 
Imperial 
Independence 
Ione 

Jackson 

Le Grand 
Lincoln 
Linden 

Lone Pine 
McCloud 
Maricopa 
Middletown 
Monrovia 


Newman 
Oceanside 
Orosi 

Potter Valley 
Romona 

San Francisco—Polytechnic 
San Jose 
San Mateo 
Santa Clara 
Tomales 
Vacaville 
Victorville 
Watsonville 
Wilmington 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS HAVING FROM FIVE TO TEN ACRES 


Adin 
Alameda 
Alhambra 
Alturas 
Anderson 
Banning 
Big Pine 
Biggs 
Blythe 
Brawley 
Brentwood 
Burbank 
Campbell 
Campo 
Caruthers 
Ceres 
Chino 
Clovis 
Concord 
Courtland 
Covina 
Danville 
Denair 
Dinuba 
Dixon 
Dos Palos 
Downey 
Elsinore 
Escalon 
Escondido 
Esparto 
Etna 
Exeter 
Fairoaks 
Ferndale 
Folsom 
Fort Bragg 
Fortuna 
Galt 


Garden Grove 
Geyserville 

Gilroy 

Gonzales 

Grass Valley 
Greenville 

Gridley 

Gustin 

Hamilton City 
Hemet 

Hilmar 

Hollister 

Holtville 

Inglewood 
Kingsburg 

Lakeport 

Laton 

Lindsay 

Livermore 

Loma Portal 

Lompoc 

Los Angeles—Belmont 
Los Angeles—Lomita 
Los Angeles—Polytechnic 
Los Angeles—Watts 
Los Banos 

Los Gatos 

Los Molinos 
McArthur 

Mariposa 

Martinez 

Maxwell 

Mendocino 
Montebello 

Morgan Hill 
Oakdale 
Oakland—Fremont 
Oakland—McClymonds 
Oakland—Roosevelt 


Oakland—University 
Oroville 
Pacific Grove 
Parlier 

Paso Robles 
Patterson 
Pescadero 
Petaluma 
Prather 
Princeton 
Puente 
Raymond 

Red Bluff 
Redlands 
Redondo Beach 
Rio Vista 
Ripon 
Riverdale 
Riverside 
Sauger 

San Diego 

San Jacinto 
San Juan Capistrano 
San Pedro 
Santa Cruz 
Sebastopol 
Sonora 

So. San Francisco 
Susanville 
Sutter 
Templeton 
Tranquility 
Ukiah 

Upper Lake 
Weed 
Wheatland 
Williams 


Winters 
Yreka 





ee ee 


ee 
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SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS HAVING FROM TEN TO FIFTEEN ACRES 


Anaheim 

Arcata 

Arroyo Grande 
Atascadero 
Bakersfield 
Berkeley 

Bishop 
Calistoga 
Cambria 
Coalinga 
Corcoran 
Corona 

Durkam 

Elk Grove 
Fowler 
Fresno—Central 
Fresno— Washington 
Hughson 
Kelseyville 


King City 

La Jolla 

Live Oak 

Livingston 

Lodi 

Long Beach 

Los Angeles—Franklin 
Los Angeles—Hollywood 
Los Angeles—Lincoln 
Los Angeles—Manual Arts 
Madera 

Manteca 

Moorpark 

Needles 
Oakland—Technical 

Ojai 

Orange 

Orland 

Oxnard 

Piedmont 


Pleasanton 
Pomona 
Portola 
Reedley 
Roseville 
Santa Monica 
Santa Paula 
Selma 

Simi 

South Pasadena 
St. Helena 
Stockton 
Sunnyvale 
Sutter Creek 
Tracy 

Tulare 
Tustin 
Ventura 
Woodland 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS HAVING FROM FIFTEEN TO TWENTY ACRES 


Azusa 
Burlingame 
Calipatria 
Centerville 
Claremont 
Coachella 
Colton 
Daly City 
Delano 

El Monte 
Fairfield 
Fillmore 
Fresno—Edison Technical 


Huntington Beach 
Kerman 

Lancaster 

La Verne 

Los Angeles—City High 
Los Angeles—Gardena 
Los Angeles—Garfield 
Los Angeles—Jefferson 
Merced 

Monterey 

Mountain View 
National City 

Norwalk 


Perris 

Salinas 

San Bernardino 
San Fernando 
Sonoma 
Strathmore 
Taft 
Torrance 
Vallejo 
Wasco 
Woodlake 
Yuba City 


SENIOR HIGH SCHOOLS HAVING OVER TWENTY ACRES 


Chico 

Chino Vocational 
Compton 
Dunsmuir 

El Centro 
Eureka 

Fresno City 
Fullerton 
Glendale 
Grossmont 
Hanford 
Hayward 
Huntington Park 


Lemoore 

Los Angeles—Fairfax 
Los Angeles—Fremont 
Los Angeles—Harding 
Los Angeles—Roosevelt 
Modesto 

Napa 

Ontario 

Owensmouth 

Palo Alto 

Pasadena 

Porterville 


Quincy 


Redwood City 
Sacramento 
San Rafael 
Santa Ana 
Santa Barbara 
Santa Maria 
Santa Rosa 
Sausalito 
Turlock 

Van Nuys 
Venice 
Visalia 
Whittier 


Gymnasia. Of the 338 schools reporting, 124 have no gymnasium 
while 214 report gymnasium facilities ranging from one to three exercise 
floors. The distribution of gymnasia among schools of varying enrollments 
is as follows: 
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ENROLLMENT OF CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS HAVING GYMNASIA 




















1925-1926 
Enrollment Enrollment | Enrollment | Enrollment | Enrollment 
Less Than t t Oo 
eh 101 to 200 | 201 to 500 | 501 to 1000) Over 1000 
Total number reporting... 86 85 90 39 38 
Number having gymnasia. 40 45 61 % 32 
Per cent | 47% 53% 68% 92% 84% 











High schools not having gymnasia: Los Angeles, Garfield; Riverside; Santa 
Rosa; Alameda; Fresno, City; Los Angeles, Fairfax; Los Angeles, Fremont; Oak- 
land, City; San Diego. 


California High Schools Having Gymnasia. Of the 338 high schools 
reporting, 124 schools report no gymnasium, 181 schools report one gym- 
nasium apiece, 30 schools report two gymnasiums each, while 3 schools 
have three gymnasiums apiece. The complete list of high schools that have 
gymnasia is shown in the following table: 


CALIFORNIA HIGH SCHOOLS HAVING GYMNASIA 
(As Reported October, 1925) 


Enrollment of 1 to 100 











Adin Etna (2) Lone Pine Pescadero 
Benicia Fort Jones Los Molinos Point Arena 
Biggs Garberville Lower Lake uincy (2) 
Boonville Geyserville Loyalton aym ‘ad 
Boulder Creek . nzales McArthur Templeton 
Calistoga Greenville McCloud Tomales 
Cambria Gustine Maricopa Truckee 
Cedarville Half Moon Bay Maxwell Tuolumne 
Cloverdale Hamilton City Mt. Shasta Weed 
Courtland Hopland Newman Williams 
Enrollment of 100 to 200 
Alturas Crescent City Gridley Orosi 
Antioch Dixon Hemet Patterson 
Atascadero Dos Palos King City Pleasanton 
ino Dunsmuir Lincoln Princeton 
Chino—Voc. Elsinore Live Oak Rio Vista 
Coachella Esparto Livermore (2) Sonoma 
Coalinga Fair Oaks Livingston S. San Francisco 
College City Ferndale Lom Sutter 
Colusa Fillmore Los Banos Tracy 
Corcoran Folsom Mendocino Wasco 
Corning Galt Morgan Hill Westwood 
Willits 
Enrollment of 200 to 500 
Arcata Grass Valley Marysville Reedl 
Auburn Grossmont Merced Roseville 
Azusa Hayward Montebello Salinas 
Brawley Healdsburg Monterey San Mateo 
Burbank Lancaster Na San Rafael 
Campbell Lemoore Norwalk Santa Clara 
Clovis Los Angeles— Oakdale Santa Maria 
Concord Lomita Orland Santa Paula 
Dinuba Owensmouth Oroville Sebastopol 
El Centro Van Nuys Oxnard Sonora 
Eureka (2) Wilmington (2) Pacific Grove Susanville 
Exeter Los Gatos Petaluma (2) Tulare 
Fairfield Madera Piedmont Ukiah 
Fort Bragg Manteca Placerville Vallejo 
Fowler Martinez (2) Red Bluff Woodland (2) 
Gilroy Redding Yreka 
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Enrollment of 500 to 1,000 


Anaheim Los Angeles— Orange San Bernardino 
Burlingame Gardena Palo Alto Santa Ana 
Chico Harding Pomona Santa Barbara 
Compton San Fernando Porterville Santa Cruz 
Crockett (2) Venice (3) Redlands Santa Monica (2) 
Fresno Tech. Modesto Redondo Beach (2) Sausalito 
Hanford Monrovia Redwood City So. Pasadena (2) 
Lodi Oakland— Richmond Taft 

McClymonds Turlock 

Roosevelt Visalia 

University 

Enrollment of Over 1,000 

Alhambra (2) Los Angeles— Oakland— San Francisco— 
Bakersfield Belmont Fremont Galileo (2) 
Berkeley (2) City Tech. (2) Girls 
Fullerton (2) Franklin (2) Ontario Lowell (2) 
Glendale (2) Hollywood Pasadena (3) Mission 
Huntington Park (2) {effersce (2) Sacramento Polytechnic (2) 
Inglewood (2) incoln (3) San Jose (2) 
Long Beach Poly. (2) Manual Arts (2) Stockton (2) 

Polytechnic . Whittier (2) 

Roosevelt 

San Pedro (2) 

===> 


MODERN FOREIGN LANGUAGE COMMITTEE 


The Committee on Modern Foreign Languages of the N. E. A., of which 
George W. H. Shield, Supervisor of Modern Languages, City Schools, Los 
Angeles, is a member, has made a preliminary report, withholding recommenda- 
tions “until the work of the Modern Foreign Language Study shall have given 
us a considerable body of facts on which to base conclusions.” 

“At the present time the American Council on Education, with the financial 
aid of the Carnegie Corporation and the hearty co-operation of the Bureau of 
Education at Washington, is carrying out a modern foreign language survey of 
the most thorough and exhaustive kind, with ample resources and three full- 
time investigators, under the guidance of a Committee of Direction and Control 
which includes a score of the best known teachers in America and represents both 
the colleges and secondary schools.” 

The committee suggests that the “reader who desires to know something 
about the beginning of modern foreign language work in American can not do 
better than to get Bulletin 1913, No. 3, of the United States Bureau of Education, 
‘The Teaching of Modern Languages in the United States,’ by Charles H. Hand- 
schin. Not only does this give an outline of the progress of modern foreign 
language study in the United States, but it has also a useful bibliography and 
some worth-while comment on texts and methods.” 





ORGANIZATION AND ADMINISTRATION 


OF THE PUBLIC JUNIOR COLLEGE 
JOHN W. HARBESON 


Dean of the Pasadena Junior College 


© ma)’ the reorganization that is taking place in the public schools 





) X ¢ the junior college is rapidly commanding recognition as a 
lA § logical division of the secondary schools. The work of the 
freshman and sophomore years is now recognized as secondary 
in character and, therefore, properly a part of the public 
secondary school system rather than of the university. In transfering 
these years to the public school system a double advantage is gained. 
First, universities are relieved of the burden of secondary education and 
thereby permitted to devote their attention uninterruptedly to courses of 
university grade, and second, the opportunity for an adequate completion 
school is brought to the masses. 

The purpose of this paper is to consider the organization and admin- 
istration of the junior college as part of the public school system of 
secondary education under control of local school boards. It is assumed 
that adequate financial support is available for the proper maintenance of 
such an institution, although it must be recognized that this involves a 
certain minimum in the taxable valuation of the district. It is assumed 
also that sufficient numbers are available to make possible school enrollment 
adequate for organization and effective administration. To meet these 
standards the minimum usually set by writers on the junior college is an 
assessed valuation of $3,000,000t and a minimum student body of 50 
students. 


Articulation of the Junior College and High School 

Two distinct forms may be observed in the reorganization of the 
secondary schools. One is known as the 6-3-3-2 plan and the other as the 
6-4-4 plan. The first involves a junior high school of three years, a senior 
high school of three years, and above that the organization of the thirteenth 
and fourteenth years as a junior college. The latter plan calls for a junior 
high school or a high school for grades seven to ten and a junior college 
for grades eleven to fourteen. The advantages of the latter plan may be 
summed up as follows: 

1. It would provide a larger student body, thereby making possible: 
More homogeneous grouping of classes. 
More extensive intra- and inter-school activities. 
A more intense school life. 
Greater training for leadership. 
Better housing and equipment. 
Greater holding power. 
2. It would extend the junior college course over four years instead 

of two, thereby making possible: 


mo aore 





+The 1921 law of California fixes $10,000,000 assessed valuation as the minimum 
for a junior college district. 
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a. Ain esprit de corps and pride in the institution. 

b. A raising of the eleventh and twelfth grades to the standard of 
the junior college. 

c. Placing grades thirteen and fourteen in a position of leadership 
rather than as an adjunct to the high school in which grades 
eleven and twelve are the predominating factors. 

3. It would provide a more distinct demarcation between the junior 
college and high school,—the two being housed in separate buildings. 

4. It would encourage more pupils to enter junior college by placing 
graduation at the end of grade fourteen rather than twelve. 

On the other hand, the 6-3-3-2 plan is already in operation in the public 
school system. Junior college laws have been passed on the supposition 
that the junior college shall comprise the organization of grades thirteen 
and fourteen as a separate institution above the present high school, with 
graduation at the completion of the twelfth grade. Moreover, many ad- 
vantages are claimed for this form of organization, chief of which are: 

1. It would make possible a higher standard of work in the junior 
college than could be secured if it were united with grades eleven 
and twelve. 

2. It can be housed in the regular high school plant in small cities, thus 
securing the advantages of high school laboratories, libraries and 
shops to the mutual advantage of the institutions. 

3. In cities having more than one high school it could be housed in a 
separate building with an administration of its own, with facilities 
approximating those of the standard college. 

On account of these advantages, together with the fact that practice 
must conform to school law, it is likely that the typical junior college will, 
for some time to come, comprise grades thirteen and fourteen, organized 
separately, into which pupils will be admitted on graduation from the 
twelfth grade, or on the attainment of a certain age on the recommenda- 
tion of the high school principal. It is this type of institution which the 
writer has in mind in discussing the organization of the junior college. 


The Housing of the Junior College 


In large cities having more than one high school, the ideal plan would 
be to house the junior college in a separate building under an administra- 
tion of its own. This plan is successfully practiced in Kansas City, Mis- 
souri, and in other large cities. In such cities the district is financially 
able to equip the junior college plant on a par with standard colleges, and 
the population would justify such a procedure. The tendency is expressed 
by Principal Jesse B. Davis of the Central High School of Grand Rapids, 
Michigan, as follows: “The future will probably show that a separate 
building will house the junior college in cities having more than one high 
school as soon as the number of students enrolled warrant the expense of 
building and the extra cost of a separate administration.’ 

In smaller cities, however, the junior college is usually housed in the 





1Jesse B. Davis, Proceedings, N. E. A. 1920: 478-480. 
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high school building or in a separate building on the high school grounds, 
and the shops, laboratories and library are used in common by both institu- 
tions. Says Professor F. M. McDowell: “In its typical form it (the 
junior college) consists merely of the first half of the standard college 
course offered in the high school building and taught, for the most part, 
by high school teachers.”* Dean David Mackenzie of the Detroit Junior 
College says: “In Detroit we are well satisfied with our experiment of 
housing together the four regular high school grades with the junior college 
grades.”* In its inceptive stage he regards the housing of the junior college 
in the high school plant as being the most desirable and economic arrange- 
ment known. 
Equipment of the Junior College 


Junior Colleges should have equipment equal to that of the freshman 
and sophomore courses of standard colleges and universities. The Univer- 
sity of California urges separate class rooms, or if possible, a separate 
building.* The equipment of the junior college should make possible work 
of a higher type than is done in the high school proper. 

The following recommendations for the junior college were adopted 
by California high school principals in their 1922 convention : 

1. Facilities for giving science courses of a collegiate grade should be 
provided at a cost of from $1,500 to $3,000 over and above the high 
school equipment. 

2. Libraries should be enlarged to meet the new demand for reference 
books. 

Professor McDowell outlines the material equipment of the standard 

junior college as follows: 

1. It must have adequate means of support and spend more per pupil 
than on regular high school pupils. 

2. A separate building, if possible, otherwise a separate suite of rooms. 

3. An initial library of 2,000 volumes at least, with an annual 
appropriation of from $15 to $75 for each subject taught. 

4. Laboratories, 

a. Physics apparatus at a cost of from $1,000 to $2,000. 
b. Biology apparatus at a cost of $1,500. 
(Agriculture, Botany, and Zoology, $500 each).° 


Faculty of the Junior College 


The following standards are generally agreed upon as the minimum for 
the junior college instructor : 





2F. M. McDowell, The Junior College. U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1919, 
No. 35, page 46. 

8 National Conference of Junior Colleges. U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 
1922, No. 19. 

#Circular issued by the Committee on Courses of Instruction, University of Cali- 
fornia, 1915. 
‘i oy M. McDowell, The Junior College. U.S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1919, 

o. 35. 
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He should be a trained specialist with a Master’s degree. 

He should teach not more than fifteen hours per week, nor more 
than three subjects. At least half of the instruction should be in 
the junior college. 

He should observe scientific procedure. 

He should be primarily a teacher rather than a research man. 

His teaching should be confined to a single field. 

He should have two years teaching experience. 


nN — 
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Few junior colleges are able to meet these standards. The studies of 
Professor McDowell have shown that 50 per cent of the instructors in 
junior colleges are teaching too much and 25 per cent are teaching more 
than the highest amount permitted by any of the accrediting agencies. 
Sixty-one per cent fail to meet the standard of the Master’s degree. Mani- 
festly, we have here one of the serious shortcomings of the present junior 
college.® 


In comparison with the lower divisions of the universities, however, the 
junior college is at no disadvantage from the point of view of its teaching 
personnel. Professor William M. Proctor has brought out the fact that 
in California, although 85% of the university teachers have the Doctor’s 
or Master’s degree as compared with 37.7% in the junior college, the dif- 
ference is largely offset by the fact that only 12.5% of the teaching fellows 
in the universities hold such degrees. Says Professor Proctor: ‘“Con- 
sidering the teaching experience of junior college instructors, the small 
size of their classes, and the further fact that at least 75% of them have 
had at least one year of graduate work, it is fair to assume that the junior 
colleges of California are able to give instruction for the first two college 
years that is on a par with that given by the lower division of the 
university.” 


Curricula Offered 


Under the California law the junior college is obliged to offer three 
types of curricula: 
1. The junior certificate curriculum for fully recommended students; 
2. The diploma curriculum for non-recommended high school 
graduates ; 
3. Vocational curricula for any students past the age of eighteen. 


The junior certificate curriculum is to prepare students for junior 
standing in standard colleges and universities. The diploma curriculum is 
for the high school graduate whose record does not justify his admission 
into the standard college or university, and provides a more or less finishing 
education, leading in two years to the junior college diploma, issued under 
the authority of the state board of education. In the diploma curriculum 
also students may make up entrance deficiencies and later transfer to the 
certificate course where their credits will count on a degree. 





a 6 F. M. McDowell, The Junior College. U. S. Bureau of Education Bulletin, 1919, 
0. 35. 


7 W. M. Proctor, The Junior College in California, School Review, May, 1923. 
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Vocational curricula are open to recommended and non-recommended 
students alike, and in some cases to students past the age of eighteen. 
These courses are arranged so as to grant the junior college diploma to 
high school graduates at the end of two years. 

The types of vocations offered depend upon the requirements of the 
local community. In the average community, however, training should be 
provided in the general business and secretarial courses, household 
economics, and mechanic arts. 


Guidance Program of the Junior College 


The outstanding aim of the junior college should be to enable every 
student to discover his proper vocation in life. No pupil should be per- 
mitted to leave its walls without first having studied the various occupations 
for earning a livelihood ; secondly, without having discovered his particular 
adaptability with reference to the world’s work in so far as such informa- 
tion can be secured through physical and mental examinations, vocational 
tests, rating scales, vocational counseling, etc.; and, thirdly, without having 
made a tentative, but definite, decision upon some vocation to which he 
feels himself adapted. Co-ordinate with this guidance program should go 
a civic training which will develop in the pupil a social point of view and a 
burning desire to render to the world the greatest service of which he is 
capable. Having enabled the student to find his place among the world’s 
workers, it is then the obligation of the junior college to train him for this 
work or refer him to some other institution in which such training can be 
more advantageously secured. 


Adult Education in the Junior College 


The junior college is peculiarly well adapted to meet the educational 
needs of the adult population of the community through late afternoon and 
evening classes. Home economics and mechanic arts are the traditional 
courses for this group. The popularity of academic courses to adults in 
the late afternoon, however, indicates a great demand along these lines. 
They tend to show that people past the accepted school age are hungering 
more for the so-called cultural subjects than for the practical, vocational 
courses. Courses in language, social science, and literature would no doubt 
satisfy a keenly felt educational need among the adult population of the 
average community. 

Conclusions 

In conclusion we may say with Professor F. M. McDowell that the 
junior college is here to stay. It is justified both by theory and practice. 
We are discovering that there is a certain minimum of taxable valuation 
for the district and in the size of the student body below which it is not 
feasible to organize and maintain a junior college. On the other hand, 
large sized school systems are working out objectives and methods as well 
as the probable form of organization for the junior college, and it is likely 
that within the next generation the completion of the fourteenth grade 
rather than the twelfth will be universally accepted as the proper attain- 
ment for a well rounded secondary education. 


























AN I. Q. OF 90 OR LESS 


FREDERICK M. FOSTER, Ph.D. 
Hayward Union High School 


NE of the pressing problems in high school administration is 
brought about by the inevitable presence in the school of 
pupils who have a rather low mentality. There is not as large 
a percentage of these pupils as in the grammar school, for they 
commonly constitute the greater portion of the mortality be- 

tween the grammar and the high schools, but there are enough of them 

to present much food for serious thought. What shall be done with them? 
Two Questions Involved. There are two distinct sides to the question 

—the one of the school and the other of the taxpayers. In a recent pro- 

nouncement, President Coolidge said that the opportunity of the school is 

to educate the children of the community up to their need and capacity. 

The concensus of opinion appears to be that the high school can only justify 
the continued expenditure of the relatively large amount of money required 
for its maintenance by giving adequate recognition to the needs of its entire 

clientele. In order to assure itself of united support, the high school must 
care for all of the children up to the age of eighteen, and this it is willing 

and anxious to do up to the limit of its ability. On the other hand, the tax- 
payers are entitled to be heard, since they supply the sinews of war. 


Repeaters Are Expensive. The per-pupil cost of running the average 
high school amounts to between two and three hundred dollars per annum. 
This is not a large sum of money in the case of one individual but it does 
not require a very large multiplier to reach considerable proportions. The 
multiplier is increased by the cases of students who fail and have to re- 
peat their work, and by those who do not fit into the regular curriculum 
and consequently require the addition of new studies. 


An inferior intelligence ordinarily indicates that the person will not 
profit by an extended course of academic studies. There are cases, how- 
ever, where the possession of industry and application tends to counter- 
balance this natural failing. It thus appears that no hard and fast rule 
can be laid down and that cases should be considered by the administration 
on their individual merits. But we are chiefly concerned at this time with 
students who are unable to complete satisfactorily the work required for 
promotion and eventual graduation. Should they be passed on to gradua- 
tion simply because they remain on the premises or should they be re- 
quested to leave? 

Should Standards Be Varied? In order to maintain its credit a high 
school must have standards which should not be lowered. There are 
ordinarily three of these standards, viz., honor roll, university recommenda- 
tion, and graduation. Some schools have but two standards as the honor 
roll consists of those students who will be recommended to the university. 
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Should the number of standards accepted by a school be increased by one 
so as to accommodate students of inferior intelligence? 

On the affirmative side of this question there are many arguments. 
The upward trend of the compulsory requirements indicates a strong feel- 
ing that the schools owe a further duty to the children than they are paying 
at present. Part-time and evening classes are a manifestation of this 
feeling. Parents are beginning to feel that grammar school graduation is 
not sufficient preparation for the business of living and so are sending 
their children to the high school and to college in constantly increasing 
numbers. Proof of these two tendencies is shown by statistics which re- 
veal the fact that the high school population is increasing five times as 
fast as is the district or city population. The high school has thus come 
into its own. 


The negative appears to have but one argument but it is a cogent one— 
cost. The addition of a standard will increase the number of students and 
thus will increase the cost of administration, of instruction, of equipment, 
and of maintenance. There will be little increase in cost for the freshman 
year, but it will be felt in the succeeding years as the major portion of 
those students who commonly leave school at the end of their first year, 
because they cannot keep up to the pace, will be retained. The number 
of students of less than normal intelligence averages about 25 per cent 
of the freshman class in this school. If this number can be properly cared 
for, the school will better fullfil its duty to the children, to their parents, 
to the district at large, and to the state and country. . 


Curriculum Made for Middle Group. At the present time the curricu- 
lum about suits the normal and superior members of the class. The very 
superior pupils may be driven at a somewhat faster pace by the addition of 


extra work. But what becomes of the inferior quarter of the class? They * 


are placed in the slow section—a great advance over the time honored 
method of mixing all students together—but still they work at the same 
curriculum as do the other students. Their intelligence is less but they 
try to do the same work as the more gifted pupils. Is it any wonder that 
they fail in their studies, that they feel that they are not getting anything 
out of their work, that they leave school as soon as the law allows? We 
confront a condition here and not a theory. The curriculum does not fit 
these students. Should they be forced to leave school or should the curricu- 
lum be altered to suit their needs? 


Curriculum Can Be Adjusted to Pupil Needs. In the light of that 
which we have seen it is apparent that these pupils ought to be given an 
opportunity of remaining in school and this can only be done by construct- 
ing a curriculum especially for them. This is not a small task but it can 
be accomplished when the underlying idea of growth is fully grasped. The 
historical, social, scientific, and civic aspects of environment form the basis 
of such a course of study. The work is then formulated so that the stu- 
dents may not only pass in it but may also secure good grades. Thus the 
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spectre of failure is removed and the pupil gains confidence in himself. He 
is given an opportunity to grow from year to year and in the end can be 
graduated from the high school and can take his place as a self-respecting 
member of society. He will be better fitted to earn his daily bread in 
whatever occupation he may choose than if he had left school at the end 
of his first year branded with the stigma of having failed in his work and 
thus feeling a resentment which ill fits him for that success in life which he 
might otherwise gain. 

It is true that the cost of operating a high school with the retention of 
these students will be greater than if they had left school at the end of their 
first year. I believe that the additional cost will be gladly borne by the 
taxpayers for the following reasons. The children will more readily comply 
with the requirements of the law. Instead of being pitched into the world 
at a minimum age they can continue at school until they arrive at an age 
when they can better choose their occupation. They will receive many of 
the benefits of a high school education. Finally, they will receive the 
accolade of a high school diploma along with the other members of their 
class and can step into the world as good citizens from both the economic 
and social viewpoints. Surely the game is worth the candle! 


IF I WERE A HIGH SCHOOL LIBRARIAN* 
WILLIS HOLMES KERR 


Librarian of Pomona College, Claremont, California 


ha): I were a high school librarian just now, I believe I would 
@ study the technique of teaching. Perhaps the recent publica- 
¥ tion of Miss Martha Wilson’s book, “School Library Expe- 
4 rience,” makes appropriate such a discussion. We may take 
" our departure from Miss Wilson’s remark in the introduction, 
“Library methods have been successfully applied to the needs of the library 
within the school, and a school library technique is evolving.” 
It is my belief that “school library technique,” when it is perfected, will 
result in making the school library teach. A good share of our school 
library technique must be library teaching technique. 





Library as a Teaching Agency. Speaking by-and-large, that is, over- 
looking the several cases where the goal is already practically attained, the 
service of the school library is now recognized by teachers and administra- 





*A paper read before the California School Library Association, Los Angeles, De- 
cember, 1925. 
1H. W. Wilson Co., N. Y., 1925. 
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tors as informational, as a necessary reference source, as the mental labora- 
tory of the school,—yea, even as a source of culture and inspiration. That 
the biggest job of the school library is teaching, is only beginning to be 
recognized, either by school librarians or by teachers. 

But, you say, is not the school library recognized as a means of 
instruction? Yes, in the sense that a book is said to be “instructive.” It 
gives you information if you use it. It tells you things. It answers 
questions. You consult it. 

But that is not teaching. It is the old didactic—a method of telling. 
Teaching is getting boys and girls to do things, to think, to be. 


Clearer Evaluation of Knowledge Needed. The other day a boy just 
out of high school asked his college professor of mathematics, “Why do 
the rules of mathematical algebraic reasoning have to be as they are? Why 
are they so complex? Couldn’t they have been simplified and made much 
easier to apply?” He thought the rules of mathematical reasoning are the 
result of agreement, of a treaty among teachers, of opinion formulated. 
Let’s change the opinion and make mathematics easy, he argued. The old 
story about “no royal road to learning” had to be told him. 

I knew a young man once who actually believed that no such people 
as the Greeks and Romans ever existed; that the stories of their kings and 
wars and deeds were as mythical as their gods and goddesses. 

Recently, in another state, when a college instructor reasoned with his 
freshmen about slang, a young miss was heard to remark, “Professor, 
you slobbered a bib-ful that time.” I happen to know that the instructor 
is able and sensible in his methods, but that is all the impression he could 
make against modern slang! 


This is not an attack upon our youth; they will carry the future all 
right. Nor upon our teachers and schools; they are accomplishing a 
complex task ever better and better. The opinion is ventured that perhaps 
courses are too much multiplied both in high school and in college, so that 
subjects become so thin as not to make their proper impression. But these 
instances—the rules of mathematics, the Greeks and Romans and their 
mythologies, modern slang—are cited as fields for the teaching power of 
the school library. 


Nature of Library Teaching. It is not to be assumed that school library 
teaching is to be classroom teaching, much less that it is to be formal. The 
sort of teaching here in mind is to be informal, personal, eclectic. It is to 
be accomplished in and by and through the library and its resources and 
its masters, the librarians, and their fellow-teachers. 

That we may get the picture more clearly, perhaps we may mention 
an example of what we do not mean: A high school library, probably up 
to standard in equipment, with a trained librarian, one of whose chief 
duties is to look up references and books which the instructors assign to 
their pupils and which the pupils find all arranged for them in a row. Now 
that is a didactic, a telling, a memory method. The librarian tells the 
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teacher, the teacher tells the pupil, the pupil reads only till he finds the 
fact required. That is not teaching. It is not the best library work. That 
library, modern as it is, has a long way to go—but no further than that 
teacher has to go. 


The Orientation of Pupils. What are some of the things, then, which 
the teaching high school library will teach? 


First, more effectively than any other department of the high school, 
the library may teach the high school youth what many colleges are trying 
to give their freshmen—orientation. Certainly the high school library 
may greatly simplify the task of the college with its freshmen. For what 
is a good high school library but the world in miniature, sympathetically 
disposed, all ready to be understood by high school youth? The relation 
and importance and appreciation of the fields of knowledge, the arts, 
sciences, humanities; the responsibility of good citizenship in the library 
and in the school; the sustained habit of good note-taking, making clear 
outlines, compiling intelligent reference lists and bibliographies, not be- 
cause these are required by the teacher but because they help in playing the 
game of the library world; the steady cultivation of thinking and study 
habits—all this orientation is possible in the high school library that teaches. 
And the high school youth needs this orientation whether he goes to college 
or not. 


Second, the high school library may teach respect for knowledge, for 
learning, for the recorded opinions and experience of men,—in short, for 
truth wherever found. The relation of the high school teacher of mathe- 
matics and the high school librarian and the high school boy may be so 
close that the boy will never doubt the foundation of truth in mathematical 
reasoning. In the classroom he hears that it is so, in good classrooms he 
reasons it out. In the library he should find out for himself that it is so. 


Third, the high school library may teach boys and girls to like to 
read, to find life and interest in books, to realize that in books there is 
real contact with the busy world; in short, to appreciate books because 
they are part of life. With such appreciation of life, slang would soon 
lose its zest. Here again classroom and library join hands. In the class- 
room the boy hears of Homer and Hercules and Athens and the Olympic 
games. In the library he finds that John Drinkwater visualizes the siege 
of Troy through dialogue between friendly enemies, a Greek soldier and 
a Trojan soldier ; he dramatizes Troy as he does Abraham Lincoln ; Lincoln 
is real, Troy is real. In the library he finds Hercules is giant-power, 
whether in blasting powder, a motor truck, or in Greek mythology. How- 
ever much of all this the skillful teacher may accomplish, I maintain that 
in it the high school library has a definite and active teaching responsibility. 

Fourth, the high school library may teach habits of study. It may 
work at this scientifically and may help individual students solve their 
difficulties. From the school educational measurement expert it may ob- 
tain the records of boys and girls and know that this boy has poor reading 
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ability, that this girl has poor eyesight, that this boy has a poor memory. 
It may take these items into account in its daily and hourly contact with 
students, much more completely than can be done in the various classrooms. 
There should be no formal study-room attitude about it. One or more of 
the librarians would have to become, consciously to themselves, study spe- 
cialists, applying their methods informally and by suggestion. Even in the 
reading of newspapers and magazines, the high school library could make 
a notable contribution to society by teaching the student to differentiate 
between plausibility and truth, between glib phrase and real understanding, 
between cheap stuff and genuine humor, between just getting by and 
honest effort. 

How Is It to Be Done? The details of school library teaching tech- 
nique are to be worked out in the next ten years, I believe. Here and 
there, in the foregoing attempt to describe what should be taught by the 
high school library, a suggestion of method has been made. In general 
the method may involve some of the following: 

First, that we work consciously at the library’s teaching job. The 
whole field of school library work should be visioned large enough, taken 
seriously enough, as being more than information, more than service when 
called upon; it should be visioned as broad educational activity. Fellow 
instructors and school administrators must see and appreciate that vision 
with us. 

Second, that we think consciously of the classroom and the school 
library as the two sides of a coin; one gives you what is not in the other, 
one begins where the other leaves off, it is the same metal all the way 
through. Both are conscious of the part the other plays. In this respect, 
I believe the library has the most strides to take; on the whole, we know 
less of the classroom than it knows of us. 

Third, that school librarians and administrators recognize soon that 
library personnel and equipment must be greatly enlarged and specialized. 
The expansion of the library into all phases of classroom and school 
activity must be visioned much as the schoolroom has expanded into 
the life of the community. 

If I were a high school librarian, I would try to have my library 
teach the relation of the fields of knowledge, teach respect for scholarship 
and truth, teach appreciation of life, teach habits of thinking and study. 
As steps to accomplish these aims, I would seek to have myself and my 
school officers and my fellow teachers see the teaching importance of the 
library, recognize it in all the classroom and school activities, and provide 
for it intelligently and sympathetically. 




















HISTORY OF THE ALL-PARTICIPATION 
CONTESTS OF THE SAN FERNANDO 
VALLEY ATHLETIC 
ASSOCIATION 


WALTER MONROE 
Principal, Owensmouth High School, Los Angeles 


eeRjOR a time after the formation of the San Fernando Valley 
Zi4) Ry Athletic League, the contests between schools were largely in 

WF NY the hands of the coaches and student representatives. Condi- 

SS) tions were not altogether satisfactory. Ill feeling frequently 

existed between the student bodies. 

The principals of the schools soon recognized that the real purposes 
of athletic contests were being defeated. They accordingly decided to 
take a personal part in the management of affairs to the end that the most 
cordial relations should exist between the schools and the spirit of true 
sportsmanship should prevail. 

Contestants were taught to recognize fair competition, and that vic- 
tory could only be won through fair play from an honorable, worthy 
opponent. Defeat under such conditions never meant disgrace. The big 
thing from the standpoint of sportsmanship was to play the game fairly 
and to the limit and, if defeated, give due recognition to the victor. 

To give encouragement to this attitude and to extend a friendly feeling 
to all students, it was customary to serve refreshments after a contest. 
As the schools became larger and the feeling more cordial, the social affair 
after games was confined to the two teams and the committees of students 
in charge. Frequently a dinner was served. This custom is still followed 
between the schools that are farthest apart. Refreshments after a game 
are very much appreciated by players who cannot reach home at the usual 
dinner time. 

Play Day Organized for Both Boys and Girls. Later it occurred to 
some of the principals that a play day for both boys and girls some after- 
noon in the spring would be desirable. Accordingly the plan was carried 
out between the students of the Owensmouth and Van Nuys High Schools 
in the spring of 1919 at the Van Nuys School. Games and contests were 
indulged in and points for each school recorded. The boys’ activities 
were held on the athletic field and the girls’ on the lawn near the building. 

After the games the students assembled in the auditorium, where in- 
formal speeches were made and a banner was presented to the winning 
school. The occasion was a most happy one. The next year the San 
Fernando High School was included in the group and the “play day” was 
held at San Fernando. The same splendid spirit was manifested. 

The Community Interested. About this time the three schools decided 
to extend the good fellowship to the homes. It was agreed that an eve- 
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ning’s entertainment be given in each school some time during the year, 
to which the parents and friends would be invited. The schools united in 
furnishing numbers for the program. At the Easter sunrise services held 
in the Greek Theater of the Owensmouth High School, the girls of the 
three schools were united to form a large chorus. 

These various activities did much to overcome the petty jealousies that 
existed between the various localities, and doubtless was an important 
factor in producing that friendly attitude which resulted in the organiza- 
tion of the Associated Chambers of Commerce of the San Fernado Valley. 

Traditional Handicaps Overcome. A wholesome mental attitude had 
thus been developed, but still the athletic situation in the high schools was 
not all that could be desired, and certainly not in accord with the pur- 
poses of the state law relating to physical education. The teachers em- 
ployed to give instruction in physical training were not prepared to put 
over the program proposed. The men directors were simply coaches who 
were well trained and skilled in the art of highly developing a team for 
contests in so called major sports. 

The best physically developed boys of our schools were being highly 
trained and frequently over exerted in interschool contests. The Cali- 
fornia Interscholastic Federation that had been organized for the purpose 
of controlling high school athletics within the schools themselves, gave 
encouragement to school contests under school supervision and required 
certain eligibility rules providing for fair competition and clean sports- 
manship. 

All this training was being given to a few students that needed very 
little attention and the large number who were in need of systematic 
training were receiving but very little consideration. During physical 
training periods the weaker students did as they pleased, and often watched 
the stronger and more robust students do their training. 

At school contests the members of the student body were expected to 
pay an admission to see the game and then support the team with their 
songs and yells. Evidently most of the students had to content themselves 
with a very limited amount of glory. They had no other part in winning 
honors for their school. 

Plans for All-Participation. The “play day” idea gave the suggestion 
of a solution. The principals of the schools forming the athletic league 
organized themselves into an association with the men and women directors 
of physical education as associates. The Antelope Valley Union High 
School had previously been admitted to the league, with Burbank, making 
five schools in all. It was proposed to work out some plan if possible 
whereby all students could take part in certain activities requiring skill 
through practice. It was suggested that the combined results could be 
compared for the purpose of awarding a trophy to the school making the 
best record. 

After some correspondence with directors of physical education, Mr. 
Nathan F. Smith, at that time principal of the Van Nuys High School, 
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suggested that the principals meet during Institute week, December, 1921, 
and discuss the problems of physical education. Dr. Herbert R. Stoltz, 
state director of physical education, was invited to be present. Some 
valuable suggestions were considered at this meeting, and much encourage- 
ment was given to the all-participation movement. 

The next meeting was held January 4, 1922, at the San Fernando 
High School, but it was not until March 27 that a committee was appoint- 
ed to consider the details necessary to conduct a general field day and 
have all students participate. It was the latter part of September, after 
the opening of the next school year, that the committee was able to make 
a preliminary report. At a later date, December, 1922, the committee 
reported as follows: 


Your committee on all-participation in athletics has had two meetings and 
has consulted coaches and others, including Dr, Stoltz, state supervisor of 
physical education, and Mr. Glenn, supervisor of physical education for the 
City of Los Angeles. 

At the first meeting a tentative list of athletic events was drawn up to be 
submitted to the principals and physical directors of schools in this association, 
for their reaction. 

The most of the replies were favorable to the idea. Some constructive 
suggestions were made by Mr. George Maurer of the San Fernando High 
School, State Supervisor Stoltz and City Supervisor Glenn. 

Some objections were also made, the chief of which were: 

1. Under the physical directors all the pupils in their schools do participate 
in physical training. 

2. Too much time would be involved in record keeping. 

3. Interest would decrease as the year progressed. 

The committees agreed to the following points: 

That the contest element could be best attained by cumulative records of 

each school. 

That a field day at the end of the season should be provided to serve as a 

climax and to hold the interest. 

That the records of the field day should have the weight of one-fourth or 

one-fifth in the final score. 

That the objections mentioned above had some foundation. 

That for contest purposes the rules of eligibility and exemption would neces- 

sarily be highly involved. 

That the all-participation principle is a step in the right direction; that it 

meets with the approval of the supervisors, but on account of its complexity 

the committee is not ready to make any recommendations, but is ready to 

report its findings to the association for general discussion, and to ask for 

further instruction. 

7. The state and city supervisors have offered to co-operate in any work that 
the association might undertake in this matter, 


On January 11, 1923, the association met at the San Fernando High 
School and, after much discussion, decided on a number of events for 
an all-participation contest to be held at each school. The best school 
record in each event was to count five points; the next, four and on down 
to one. 

Events for Girls and Boys. The following were the events for the 
girls: Basket ball throw for distance, basket ball throw for goal, baseball 
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throw for strike, 60-yard shuttle relay race, and soccer kick for distance. 
For the boys, first group: Running high jump, running broad jump, 100- 
yard shuttle relay, pull-up, and basket ball throw for goal. Boys, second 
group: Shot put, running bases, baseball throw for strike, baseball throw 
for distance, and jump for reach. 

It was decided to purchase a fifty dollar permanent trophy cup to be 
awarded each year to the winning school. 

At the next quarterly meeting, held April 19, a schedule of two dates 
two weeks apart was arranged for each school for the all-participation 
contests, the girls could enter the contest at either time. The boys had one 
group of events at one time and the second at the other. Officials from the 
physical education department of the Los Angeles school system were 
appointed to act as judges at each school on the scheduled dates. The 
records were sent to the secretary of the association for tabulation. 


Appropriate exercises were arranged to be held at the school winning 
the trophy. Representatives from all the schools were present. Dr. Stoltz, 
state director of physical education, made the presentation speech. Short 
talks were made by student body presidents and school principals. The 
affair was successful and much enthusiasm was created. Each student 
had a part in making the score that was reported. Best of all, each student 
had received benefit from the physical training required, and the contest 
element held the interest throughout the training period. 


Quarterly Contest Arranged. At the beginning of the next year it was 
decided to hold the contests quarterly in order to keep up the interest in 
physical training throughout the year. The number of events for each 
contest was cut down and so selected as to be related to the major sports 
of that period. It was decided to count points for the major sports in the 
same manner as for the other events, five points for the winner, four for 
next place, and so on down to one. The sports included football, basket 
ball, track, baseball and tennis. This close relation of the activities also 
added to the interest. 

By this time considerable interest was being taken in the all-participa- 
tion movement, and many letters of inquiry were received. Dr. Stoltz 
wrote the association as follows: “You perhaps noticed that your efforts 
in this line have already been mentioned and applauded in the Journal of 
the National Educational Association, and two other communities in Cali- 
fornia have followed your lead in organizing all-participation contests.” 


C. I. F. Extended Contest Open to All Schools of All Leagues 


At the meeting of the California Interscholastic Federation, Southern 
Section, held in October, 1924, a committee was appointed to investigate 
the plan of the all-participation contests, and to see if the method of con- 
ducting these activities cov'd be introduced into all schools of the southern 
section. The committee’s report was made at the December meeting, and 
it was unanimously adopted as read. 
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Because so few of our students have opportunty for physical activity 
containing the spirit of contest, and because of the splendid results obtained 
through the incentive of rivalry in some sections where a large number or all 
of the students take part, as in the San Fernando Valley League, your com- 
mittee is of the opinion that the C. I. F. should give encouragement to this 
movement in all the leagues, since the real purpose of the C. I. F. is to so 
direct the physical activities of the schools that the largest number of students 
possible may be benefitted. 


To this end we propose that a beginning be made this year, with the pur- 
pose of extending the system another year if the plan meets with general 
favor. Activities for the girls could be included as in the San Fernando 
Valley League, and it means that the C. I, F. could give consideration to the 
girls’ development since it could so easily be recognized in a scheme of this 
sort. 


For this year we recommend just one contest to be held on the grounds 
of each school, and that the records of 10 per cent of the boys enrolled in the 
school shall be submitted in competition, but the records making up the 10 per 
cent must be those of boys eligible according to C. I. F. rules, 


The following events compose the contest: 100-yard shuttle relay, 
8-pound shot put, high jump, broad jump, 120-yard low hurdles. 

A large perpetual trophy, a permanent plaque, is recommended for 
the school having the best record, the trophy to be awarded each year 
with appropriate ceremonies. For the school making the best record in 
each event, a small plaque is recommended. 


Under proper organization the system can be used in the large schools 
as well as the small ones and, if desired, the contests can be conducted 
during the regular gymnasium periods. Certainly the need of all our boys 
and girls for well directed physical activity is a matter that deserves 
thoughtful consideration. 


It is the purpose of the all-participation athletics, as its name implies, to 
stimulate and encourage every student in school, both boys and girls, to 
participate and to do his best, in each assigned event, thus distributing to 
all students, including those who need it most, the physical and moral 
benefits of athletics, instead of centering all the training on a select few 
who need the development least. 


On the part of the student, it is intended to appeal (1) to his desire to 
test his own ability or skill, (2) to his desire to equal or excell his fellows 
and (3) to his contest spirit or school pride to raise the score of his school 
to a higher level than that of the other schools of the league; and on the 
part of the teacher or parent to serve as a test or measurement of physical 
ability as well as a means of physical development. 

The rules are so made that the efforts of each student, no matter how 
poor a record he may make, contribute to the score of the school in each 
event; so that there is an incentive for each one to do his bit; also that 
each school in the league is reduced to the same level so far as numbers 


are concerned; thus making it possible for the small school to compete 
with the large school. 
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RESOLUTIONS OF HIGH SCHOOL 
PRINCIPALS CONVENTION 


Resolutions passed by the California High School Principals Convention at 
Pasadena endorsed the California Society for the Study of Secondary Education 
and the CALIFoRNIA QUARTERLY oF SECONDARY EpucaATION as “meeting a real edu- 
cational need”. 

In the field of Federal legislation the convention urged the passage of the Curtis- 
Reed Bill providing for a Department of Education, and the Colton Bill for clearing 
the title of western states to their school lands. 

In State matters the convention recommended legislation providing 

(1) That all territory within the State shall be included in some elementary 


school district. 


(2) That every elementary district shall be included in some high school dis- 


(3) 
(4) 


trict, unless the nearest boundary line of the elementary district is more 
than ten miles from a high school building. 

That high school districts may, by majority vote, elect to have all schools 
within the district governed by one board; and 

That attendance of pupils of all junior high school grades shall be counted 
as high school attendance. 


In matters of school procedure, the convention resolved: 


(1) 


(2) 


(3) 


(4) 


(5) 


That credit for less than one year in a foreign language should not be 
allowed for graduation. 

That examinations by the College Entrance Examination Board for en- 
trance to collegiate or university institutions for non-recommended grad- 
uates of accredited high schools and for graduates of non-accredited high 
schools, be approved. 

That the School of Education of the State University should furnish a 
complete school survey to any board of school trustees that requests such 
survey and agrees to assume the necessary expense for the same; and 
That the University of California and other standard collegiate institutions 
granting secondary certificates, be requested to make ratings of recom- 
mended freshmen for two semesters instead of one, as heretofore; and 
That the affiliation committee be urged to work out some plan for collect- 
ing ratings of first year students from all the institutions authorized to 
grant secondary certificates. . 


The convention requested Commissioner Olney to organize committees to study 
and report on the following problems: 


(1) 


(2) 
(3) 


(4) 


The core curriculum of the junior high school, relating to time allotments 
and content suitable to different sized schools and various types of com- 
munities. 

Reorganization of science courses of the high school. 

Conditions and procedure in connection with the training and selection of 
teachers in speech arts and allied subjects, including speech correction. 

A state wide survey to determine ways and means to establish most 


effectively for secondary schools an organized procedure for vocational 
counselling and training. 

















EXPANSION OF SECONDARY EDUCATION 
—MANY PROBLEMS UNSOLVED* 


A. C. OLNEY 


Commissioner of Secondary Schools, California 


ay, JHERE are reported this year to the state office 405 four-year and 
PA RAYA senior high schools and 109 junior high schools. Of the 405, 
mr }/2) 117 report that they are undertaking a follow-up account of 
their pupils. Such a task should contribute important data 
for the revision of courses of study for high schools. Mr. 
Robert J. Teall of Madera tells some interesting and surprising results 
discovered in his compilation of drop-outs from his own high school, and 
the study to which it led.t Thirteen schools are offering extension courses 
courses to those who are unable to come to the school itself. A great 
many part-time classes are really extension courses which send the teacher 
to the places where the groups of students are. Amendment sixteen to our 
California constitution established the principle of collecting money where 
the wealth is and of sending it out to the places where the children are. 


Extension and Correspondence Courses. Extension courses are taking 
the teachers from the centers where the schools are and are sending them 
out where the pupils are. One school is offering correspondence courses. 
Before another year has rolled around I am in hope that many other schools 
will be organizing correspondence courses in secondary school subjects, 
which will offer an education to that great “shut-in” society which has a 
large membership in hospitals and in homes—the crippled and the ill who 
cannot attend schools or extension classes. Another large group are those 
who are of part-time age who live in districts where no part-time classes 
have been organized. Still another group are older than the sixteen to 
eighteen year group who for many reasons are unable to attend classes of 
any sort, but who have some leisure time which they could devote to serious 
study. 


Achievement in English. Last spring a study was made by Professor 
Frank C. Touton and a graduate student of University of Southern Cali- 
fornia, Mr. Karl K. Heilman, of tests in English given through the state 
office with the splendid co-operation of ten high schools of California. 
The results were published by Professor Touton in the CAaLirorNIA 
QuARTERLY OF SECONDARY EpucaTIon, January, 1926. They showed 
that (if these tests given to between 400 and 500 California high school 
seniors are typical) these seniors are well above the norm in spelling, that 





*Abridgment from an address delivered by Commissioner Olney before the annual 
convention of High School Principals at Pasadena, April 20. 


tMr. Teall’s paper appears on page 450 in this number of THe QuarrerRty. 
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seven of eight schools tested in vocabulary achievement are above the stand- 
ard norm in this subject, but that in reading comprehension, except in 
one school, there is a very inferior achievement. In the seven schools cited, 
the mean retardation varies from two to five years. Of the entire group 
only one third were above the standard norm for high school seniors 
while two thirds have a mean retardation of four years. In the one school 
which was a conspicuous exception, the head of the English department 
had occupied that position for a number of years and was, without doubt, 
responsible for the outstanding excellence of the performance of its high 
school seniors. 


Careful estimates show that about 95% of the reading of adults is 
done silently, as it should be, while the usual class procedure seems to be 
to devote to class time less than 5% in training to secure skill in silent 
reading. 

This year I gave to about 600 ninth grade mathematics students the 
Stephenson test in mathematics reading comprehension ability. The study 
is not yet quite complete, but the evidence apparently reveals that much 
of the difficulty in solving problems in mathematics is the pupil’s inability 


to read with comprehension very simple statements contained in the 
problems. 


More Training in Silent Reading Needed. It is a safe generalization 
that a much larger amount of time ought to be given to training to secure 
skill in silent reading in every subject of the curriculum which requires any 
reading whatever. If in every school, from time to time, the instructor in 
every subject should ask his students to read silently one or more para- 
graphs of new matter, and then, without referring to the material read, to 
answer certain questions about this material, much improvement in reading 
ability would be noted. It is evident from hundreds of tests already given 
that high school seniors do not show a very high record in answering such 
questions about new material read, even with the material before them 
and to which they are free to refer. 


Division of Class Period. Fifty-one high schools report that they are 
now using a 60 minute period, divided approximately as follows: 40 
minutes for recitation (the minimum set up by the state board of educa- 
tion), 15 minutes for supervised, directed study, and 5 minutes for inter- 
mission. Three other schools report such a program of recitations for a 
part of the day (in general, the morning periods) and 2 others say that 
they expect to inaugurate such a plan soon. A few years ago, one of the 
junior high schools in Los Angeles tried the plan as an experiment. Other 
junior high schools in Los Angeles have adopted this practice, until at the 
present time most of them in that city are being operated on this schedule. 
Fifty-three of the 109 junior high schools of the state report the use for 
all or part of the day of such a practice. 

A plan for the rating of student character is reported in use by 51 of 
the four year and senior high schools, while 13 others have indicated in- 
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tention to adopt the plan soon. In addition to these, 34 schools report the 
use of the so-called merit system. 


Organization for Leadership. In my opinion, one of the most forward- 
looking plans recently adopted in California high schools is that of organ- 
izing the leaders of the school into a group for constructive right-thinking, 
planning and acting. Thirty-four schools have reported such a plan in 
active operation and seven more are planning such action in the immediate 
future. The possibilities of such a plan, under a wise and efficient school 
administrator, seem unlimited. The high school period of four years seems 
to be the only period in the lives of boys and girls which lacks such general 
organizations. The boy scouts, girl scouts, and camp-fire girls meet such 
a need for the period of youth preceding the high school age. Beyond the 
high school age there are many organizations which fill this requirement, 
such as the various service clubs. But during the high school period there 
is a woeful dearth of clubs for the training of natural leaders for real 
unselfish, constructive thinking and acting for others. If our leaders can 
be properly trained for the task of leadership, the natural followers should 
have better guidance than ever before in our history. If the experiment 
is successful, the result should appear in after years in the greatly improved 
types of civic leaders, and in a general raising of the standard of citizenship. 


Task of Discovering Genius. One of the great tasks of education is to 
discover geniuses and to train them to become the constructive thinkers, 
actors and leaders of the future. It has been estimated that there are about 
2 geniuses per 100,000 people, who are discovered or who emerge out of 
their surroundings. It is entirely probable that 200 per 100,000 actually 
exist who possess the qualities of genius. It was not easy to discover so 
many in the days when only a select few went to high school. It ought to 
be a much easier task now that an entire cross-section of the population 
attends high school. Genius is latent in every stratum of society. It can 
be discovered. It should be the task of the high school to make that dis- 
covery, and to train our best for the leadership of society. 


The old tradition that the intelligent pupils need little attention from 
instructors because they will “take care of themselves” has borne bitter 
fruit. The most intelligent who lacked stimulation from outside themselves 
have often neglected to work up to their capacity. Their performance 
after leaving high school has, as a group, fallen below that of the mediocre, 
and so their potential contributions to the welfare of society have been lost 
to the world. Some have become a negative influence. As always in a 
free society, some are unable to discriminate between liberty and license. 
These are corrupters of youth, contributors to the delinquency of minors. 
They are engaged in the work of prostituting mentality. 

Suppression of Salacious Literature. Beside these arch fiends as a black 
background, physical prostitutes show only a pale yellow. I refer in par- 
ticular to those writers of salacious literature who, denied the use of the 
United States mails for their product, are obliged to seek transportation 
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for their publications by express and fast freight. College editors of 
magazines who delight in exposing their indecent and unclean minds to the 
public gaze by befouling the clean white of the periodical page by the 
emanations of a turbid intelligence need social ostracism, and perhaps 
physical detention, to prevent the spread of moral leprosy with which they 
are cursed. Instructors in some of our collegiate institutions need a like 
treatment for sponsoring vileness in literary productions. Most if not all 
of this college literary obscenity lacks even the virtue or mask of cleverness, 


The hawking of unclean productions in print has always been conducted 
ever since the discovery of printing. It has been carried on through under- 
ground channels. But now it is out in the open. It needs suppression. 
But better yet, it demands a wide education program—education for adults, 
especially for parents. Here is a chance for those organizations calling 
themselves service clubs. They can be a real power to aid in the promotion 


of a campaign in every community for adult education with a clean, health- 
ful content. 


Cultural Training for Adults. To most of us, adult education means 
a sort of narrow vocational program. There is a movement now gathering 
momentum which looks toward a real cultural training program for adults. 
We shall all hear more of it within the next few years. Parents need it. 
They have been turning over to the schools, year by year, more and more 
of the moral and spiritual guidance of youth. When other institutions fail 
to render such necessary service, the schools must perform that service. 
The responsibility cannot be shirked. 


Floating Undesirables Condemned. Those teachers who are unequal 
to the task of guiding youth in the right direction must be eliminated from 
the ranks of the teaching profession. The practice of school boards and 
of some school heads has been the same as that given to the tramp problem 
—the plan of floating them on to some other community. A principal who 
writes a letter of recommendation for some individual teacher with a moral 
taint should consider carefully such a step. This body might well take 
action making such a procedure unprofessional conduct. 


Time Devoted to Preparation of Lessons. There are some mechanical 
procedures which need revision. The school year and the school day vary 
widely in length in various parts of our state. The amount of time de- 
manded for preparation of school work needs closer agreement. A ques- 
tionnaire recently sent out asking for a census of the amount of time spent 
by students outside the classroom in preparation for a single recitation was 
answered by all but five principals. Replies from over 95,000 students 
were received. I am not such an egregious optimist as to believe that the 
replies were not considerably exaggerated. Even adults exaggerate. The 
recent school election in Emeryville, e.g., showed 13 more ballots cast than 
there were registered voters in the district. In compiling the student 
answers, it appears that something over 9,000 reported having spent no 
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time at all in outside preparation. Reduced to a percentage basis, the fol- 
lowing was the result: 
Those spending no time in outside preparation 4.2 % 
Those spending from 1 to 15 minutes in outside preparation........ 9.6 % 
Those spending from 16 to 30 minutes in outside preparation...... 31.6% 
Those spending from 31 to 60 minutes in outside preparation...... 44.5% 
Those spending from 1 hour on in outside preparation................ 10.1% 


This report suggests that preparation outside of the recitation period 
should average from 45 to 60 minutes for each subject. These figures may 
represent at worst the opinion of students concerning the amount of time 
which they think they should have spent. I think it represents for the 
total of nearly 100,000 students about the usual condition. 


The Blanket Certificate. One of the great weaknesses of our California 
scheme of teacher certification in high schools is the blanket general 
secondary certificate. This document authorizes the holder to teach 
any high school or junior college subject in the curriculum except those 
supported at least in part by federal funds. Some of our poor teaching is 
attributed to the fact that a teacher trained in one group of subjects is 
assigned to teach children some other entirely different subject. An Eng- 
lish teacher is often asked to teach classes, for example, in algebra, 
geometry or world history. There are still teachers who keep just one lap 
ahead of their classes and some whose classes have already overtaken them. 
A type of certificate permitting teachers to instruct in groups of subjects 
represented by their college majors and minors would be a vast improve- 
ment, if it could replace the blanket document of the present general 
secondary credential. 


European Pupils Two Years Ahead “i American Pupils. Dr. Charles 
W. Eliot of Harvard University, in 1888, addressing the National Depart- 
ment of Superintendence of the N. E. A. in Washington, called public 
attention to the fact that the average age of college entrants for the past 
several years had risen from 18 years to 18 years and 10 months. Com- 
parison of the ages of American secondary school pupils with those of 
European institutions of a like character has shown that European students 
were two years ahead of our American pupils of the same age. In the re- 
formed schools of Germany the secondary period begins at the age of 12. 
In France, for boys, the secondary period includes those of ages 11 to 18; 
for girls, from 12 to 17 years. Among the principles underlying all pro- 
posals for reform in English secondary education are (1) that educational 
differentiation for most pupils shall not begin before age 11 or 12, and (2) 
that the last years of elementary education are wasteful. 

Speaking on the subject of “Economy of Time in Secondary Educa- 
tion,” President Eliot observed that over-pressure in the public schools had 
been charged. He said that work does not cause over-fatigue so much as 
lack of interest and lack of conscious progress. “American teaching in 
school and college has been chiefly driving and judging; it ought to be 
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leading and inspiring.” He suggested that economy of time may be achieved 
by diminishing the number of reviews. “Instead of mastering one subject 
before going on to another, it is almost invariably wise to go on to a 
superior subject before the inferior has been mastered—mastery being a 
very rare thing.” On the mastery theory, how much new reading or think- 
ing should we adults do? 


Again he says “One feels exasperated when he discovers that problems 
in arithmetic which required hours to solve could be solved in as many 
minutes by simple algebraic processes.” 


Influence of the Junior High School. The arguments of this learned 
educational seer are largely those which justify the inauguration of the 
junior high school today. Long uninteresting reviews are being eliminated 
from the curriculum. They are essentially backward-looking and dis- 
couraging. The program of the junior high school is interesting and 
forward-looking. It is reducing the amount of time spent by children in 
the elementary and secondary schools by about two years. It is holding 
children in the higher grades for a longer period. The experience of Oak- 
land, says Dr. Fred M. Hunter, in a bulletin dated January 19, 1926, is 
that the holding power of the junior high school is three times greater 
than in the regular elementary school. 

If practically two years can be eliminated from the elementary and 
secondary schools, it will mean that the same number of years now neces- 
sary to carry students through the four year high school will, in the near 
future, carry them through the two years of the junior college, the end of 
the secondary period of education. 

The trend for the next few years will probably be toward an elementary 
school of 6 years, a high school of grades 7, 8, 9 and 10 and a college of 
grades 11, 12, 13 and 14. Pasadena is working along this line at the 
present time. 


Genuine vs. Spurious Junior High Schools. From the reports from 
junior high schools, it now seems quite evident that approximately one- 
half of all the seventh and eighth grade students of the state are now at- 
tending schools which call themselves junior high schools. For the benefit 
of some of these schools however, I should like to recount a story ascribed 
to Lincoln. Said the great emancipator to some friends: “If we call a 
sheep’s tail a leg, how many legs would the sheep have?” “Five,” came the 
answer. “Not so,” said he. “Only four. Calling a tail a leg does not 
make it so.” Make your own application. 

There are some junior high schools (I make no mention of names) 
which have cut off the seventh and eighth grades from the elementary 
school and the ninth grade from the high school to make a new unit. They 
even offer departmentalized work therein. Is it a junior high school? 

Pertinent Questions on Changing Conditions. There are some high 
schools whose avowed purpose in 1888 (when President Eliot delivered 
his notable address) was to prepare students for the university. Few if 
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any changes have been made in the curriculum since that date. During the 
intervening years the high school enrollment in the United States has in- 
creased more than 1300%. During the same period the population in the 
United States has increased 70% and the enrollment in the elementary 
schools has increased 70%. Question one: Are such conservative high 
schools meeting the needs of their people? Question two: If a certain 
small high school has not sent a single student to the university for five 
years, is it justified in maintaining only a course of study preparatory to 
the university in order to stay on the accredited list? Question three: If 
it is an accepted theory that within the next six to ten years, transportation 
by air will be in general use, is a high school justified in teaching ground 
work in aviation and a junior college in teaching actual flying? Question 
four: “Just how far behind the needs of a community should the high 
school lag ?” 


Commissioner Olney concluded his address with a plea for closer co-opera- 
tion and better understanding with the progressive leaders of the community, 
and suggested that clubs and regional associations of principals should be 
formed throughout the state, as now exist in some localities, for professional 
study and conference on secondary school problems.—Enitor’s Note. 


TOO STRONG ON “IDYLLS”! 


“Editor, The Record: I am a student at L. A. High School. 

“For this term, ever since the early part of February, we have been devoting 
our time in English to Tennyson’s ‘Idylls of the King,’ with very little time for 
anything else. 

“It would be all right to study Tennyson’s ‘Idylls’ for a day or two, to get 
an idea of his literary style, but to spend weeks and weeks trying to derive a few 
morals (which only about five per cent of the class derive, and which they 
promptly forget—probably for their own benefit) is idiotic. Just think of the 
wealth of literature worth studying! 

“If the basic idea was to give the students the theme of the Arthurian leg- 
ends, why not study for a week or two Sir Hector Malory’s ‘Morte d’Arthur,’ a 
real, virile version, instead of the slushy version of Lord Tennyson? 

“As the work is now, about 90 per cent of the students are merely ‘Yes- 
yessing’ everything the teacher says, and not doing a bit of creative thinking— 
and Heaven knows how much they need the practice! 


“A DISGUSTED STUDENT.” 


May 1926. —Los Angeles Record. 
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THE PROBLEM OF DROP-OUTS 


ROBERT J. TEALL 
Principal, Madera Union High School 


WAHAT becomes of pupils who drop out of rural high schools? 

4 In October, 1925, the Madera Union High School made 
\ a study of the present occupations of the students who 
kes have dropped out of school before graduation during the 
period from September, 1918, to June, 1925. 

As a preliminary to this study, a tabulation was made of the 
number and classification of all the students who have dropped out 
of the school during that period, whether their present location and 
occupations could be found or not. 

The following tables and graphs show where all the drop-outs for 
the period have occurred. 





4. 


NUMBERS AND CLASSIFICATION OF GIRLS WHO DROPPED OUT OF 
THE MADERA UNION HIGH SCHOOL WITHOUT GRADUATING, 
FROM SEPTEMBER, 1918, TO JUNE, 1925. (271 CASES) 


B 
E 


19 drop-outs, or 7% of all girls who dropped out. 


llth year. 52 drop-outs, or 19% of all girls who dropped out. 


10th year. 67 drop-outs, or 25% of all girls who dropped out. 


Oh year. 133 drop-outs, or 49% of all girls who dropped out. 


By the end of the tenth year, 74% of all girl drop-outs have occurred. 
NUMBERS AND CLASSIFICATION OF BOYS WHO DROPPED OUT OF 
THE MADERA UNION HIGH SCHOOL WITHOUT GRADUATING 
FROM SEPTEMBER, 1918, TO JUNE, 1925. (232 CASES) 


ae 
12th year. 13 drop-outs, or 6% of all boys who dropped out. 


Se, 
llth year. 39 drop-outs, or 17% of all boys who dropped out. 


10th year. 49 drop-outs, or 21% of all boys who dropped out. 


a eee 
9th year. 131 drop-outs, or 56% of all boys who dropped out. 


By the end of the tenth year, 77% of all boy drop-outs have occurred. 
NUMBER AND CLASSIFICATION OF ALL STUDENTS WHO DROPPED 
OUT OF THE MADERA UNION HIGH SCHOOL WITHOUT 


GRADUATING BETWEEN THE YEARS 1918 (SEPT.) 
AND 1925 (JUNE). (503 CASES) 


| teen 
12th year. 32 drop-outs, or 6% of all. 


GE ER ES 
llth year. 91 drop-outs, or 18% of all. 























THE PROBLEM OF DROP-OUTS 


Ee: 
10th year. 116 drop-outs, or 23% of all. 


9th year. 264 drop-outs, or 53% of all. 
By the end of the tenth year, 76% of all drop-outs have occurred. 


Of all these drop-outs as many as possible were traced and located as 
of October, 1925. The following tabulations show the facts that were 
learned regarding this group: 


DROP-OUTS IN SEVEN YEARS (SEPTEMBER, 1918, TO JUNE, 1925) 














Boys, total 232 ~=Girls, total 271 
Traced October, 1925 113. Traced October, 1925 148 
Ranch Work Various Unskilled and Semi-Skilled 

41 country boys Occupations 

1 city boy 


3 country girls 
9 city girls 
Commercial Occupations 


Millwork and Lumbering 
2 country boys 


18 city boys ° 

Various Unskilled and Semi-Skilled : separ — 
Occupations 

6 Gane boys Idle, Unemployable , 

11 city boys 1 country girl (invalid) 
Skilled Labor 2 city girls 

2 country boys 2 girls are dead 

9 city boys Married, Keeping a Home 
Commercial Occupations 40 country girls 

7 country boys 42 city girls 

10 city boys. : Helping at Home with Parents 
U. S. Navy 17 country girls 

2 country boys 15 city girls 
Idle, Unemployable In Domestic Service 

2 city boys 3 country girls 

2 boys are dead 3 city girls 


The one city boy in farming was a boy with country antecedents. 

The boys reported in unskilled occupations have divided city and 
country—all the six country boys being in country occupations, and all 
the eleven city boys being in city occupations. 

Percentage-correlations between occupations entered by the group, and 
the courses followed in high school are shown below: 

















BOYS GIRLS 
= C Occupa- 
ion ourse : 

ee 37% 15% , = 
ean eo 14% 26% Homemaking ................... 80% 17% 
Manual or Mechanical, Cc Sse gb ake) peo 

skilled or unskilled...... 45% ae ee " ‘ss 
Scientific- Mechanical Unskilled labor..............._ 8% 
a ois 56%  Invalids 2% 

e 0 
Literary Course ................ 3% Literary Course .......... 11% 


It will be seen n from the figures above that about half the boys and 
more than half the girls who dropped out were traced. From these 
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results it is possible to draw certain tentative conclusions, assuming that 
those who were not traced show the same tendencies as those who were. 

1. Country boys who drop out of school enter country occupations 
almost without any exceptions. 

2. Although these boys have the opportunity to prepare themselves 
for agriculture by taking an agricultural course in high school, the num- 
ber who do so is relatively very small. 

3. About one boy out of two who take the commercial course actually 
enters commercial occupations. 

4. Half the boys traced who have dropped out have taken a scientific- 
mechanical course, which underlies broadly most occupations which boys 
enter. 

5. Girls who drop out are chiefly engaged in homemaking occupations. 

6. Hardly one in five of the girls who enter homemaking have taken 
a high school course designed to prepare them for their work. 

7. The idea apparently entertained by girls that they will enter com- 
mercial work, and will, therefore, profit most by a commercial course, is 
justified in only one case in nine. 

The completion of a high school course greatly increases the probability 
that the student will enter commercial work, as compared with non- 
graduates. Thirty-two per cent of all graduates are in commercial work, 
as compared with 11% of non-graduates. 

Conclusions 

From the whole study certain conclusions might be drawn: 

1. In the Madera Union High School, at least, educational and voca- 
tional guidance should be extended and improved. However, the tendency 
of boys and girls to reach out into courses that lead to unfamiliar fields 
is in itself a form of vocational guidance, and a valuable one. The corre- 
lation between courses and occupations will never be perfect, and it is 
not at all desirable that it should be. 

2. The occupations in which the drop-outs are found are at least a 
partial indication of the desirability of requiring a year of home-making 
for girls and a year of practical arts for boys, and of putting that require- 
ment early in the high school course, as long as the 8-4 organization exists. 

3. For rural high school districts at least, a 6-6 form of organization, 
or a 6-4-2 form may prove more acceptable than an 8-4 or 6-3-3 plan. 
While it is possible that the 6-4-2 grouping would result in the leaving 
of some students at the end of the tenth school year who now go on into 
the eleventh year before dropping out, such a consummation would not 
be an altogether unmixed evil. 

A 6-4 scheme would in any case probably be more advantageous to 
those who make up the 75% of drop-outs in the first two high school 
years than an 8-4 or 6-3 plan, since better curriculum organization for 
them would be possible; and doubtless with the finish closer at hand, 
some of the ninth year drop-outs would extend their school life another 
year. In any case, the leaving points revealed by the study indicate the 
desirability of replacing the present prevailing 8-4 type of organization 
in rural high school districts with the junior high school plan. 























THE ENGLISH TEACHER LOAD 


I. D. PERRY 
Head of the English Department, Los Angeles High School, Los Angeles 


A cause for much of the current complaint against unsatisfactory teaching of 
English in high and junior high schools is laid by teachers of English at the door 
of administration, and is to be found in the English “teacher load”. The Southern 
Section of the English Teachers’ Association of California, through a committee 
composed of I. D. Perry, Los Angeles High School; Elma Holloway, Pasadena High 
School, and Ora M. Cupp, San Diego High School, investigated this problem and 
submitted its conclusions in resolutions which were unanimously adopted by the 
Association, declaring that 


(1) “Evidence collected from widely separated sections of the country, and 
specific evidence from the locality covered by this association show that the 
English teachers, because of the specialized duties laid upon them, are re- 
quired to perform from eight to eleven hours more labor a week for equiva- 
lent salaries than other teachers.” 

(2) “English teachers as a group ordinarily are actually discriminated against 
to the extent of one whole industrial day of labor each week.” 

(3) “The regular assignment of English teachers in high and junior high schools 
should not exceed four classes per day, and such classes should not enroll 
to exceed twenty-five pupils.” 


The findings of this committee were discussed by Mr. Perry before the City 
High School Section of the annual convention of High School Principals at Pasa- 
dena, April 22, and we here present an abridgment of Mr. Perry's paper and also an 
abridgment of the report of the Committee —Eprtor’s Note. 


@ CO HE English teachers of high school faculties comprise from 
PREVA 14% to 18% of all high school teachers, and upon that group 
(NG 7/9) largely depends the interpretation of the activities of the 
Ki J 255) school to the public. Whenever there is a play to be presented, 

a debate to be heard, an oratorical contest to be conducted, a 
pageant to be displayed, a group of four-minute speeches to be made, or 
an opera to be staged, the English teachers are called upon to assist. 

The report made by a committee from the Southern Section of the 
State English Teachers’ Association on the Teaching Load of English 
Composition takes for granted the importance of teaching English com- 
position and also takes for granted that to teach it successfully, teachers 
must read the papers, check the errors, and confer with students in order 
to have them correct their faults. There are some administrators, I am 
told, who question both these assumptions. English teachers generally 
adhere to them. 

In order to tell whether teaching of English composition has any edu- 
cational value, it might be well for a group of large high schools entirely 
to discard the teaching of English composition through a period of four 
years. This would be the life of an entire high school class, and then it 
would be possible to observe the results obtained. I should like to see 
such an experiment, for instance, in a great high school in Southern 
California, in one in the bay region, and in one in Northern California. 
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Until, however, we are willing to make a bold experiment of this kind, 
we shall probably continue trying to teach composition. 

We, perhaps, cannot do better than to consider the logical and peda- 
gogical reasons for teaching English composition, and to consider the 
authorities on this subject in high school, but more particularly in the 
pedagogical departments of the universities. These authorities say Eng- 
lish composition constitutes the most complex and intricate problem that 
arises in the course of human education. There is nothing that compares 
with it in difficulty and complexity in the whole range of high school 
subjects. Its only analogy is modern language composition in the third 
or fourth year of high school work. But here there is no just comparison 
because such compositions are not written primarily for the thought in- 
volved, but for training in correct form. The subject matter of those 
compositions is usually a very elementary stock of ideas. In contrast, the 
subject matter of English composition goes to the full mental power of 
the pupil. Its reach of thought is the very topmost reach of which the 
learner’s mind is capable. 

So we have here the two great problems of English composition— 
that of giving the learner language habits which enable him to use his 
mother tongue correctly, at least; effectively and elegantly if possible; 
and the expression of the highest thoughts to which his mind can attain. 
An article for the Los Angeles Teachers’ Journal by Miss Marien M. 
Keyes of Belmont High School is the best brief presentation I have seen. 
Miss Keyes says, in part: 

“Fundamentally, composition writing is a bundle of very complex habits, 

a co-ordination of hundreds of muscles, sense nerves and thousands of brain 

cells of the association areas. The struggle for words, the struggle for struc- 

ture, the weighing of what shall be last, and first, and in between, what subordi- 
nate and what the main thought, the pulling out of memory, the ways by which 
the desired relationship can be expressed. the choice of nouns to do nouns’ 
work, adjectives to do adjectives’ work, the rejection of wrong word forms in 

a language in which chances of going wrong are greatly increased by our 

enormous English vocabulary and our comparatively few guides in the morph- 

ology of the language,—all these belong to the act of composition, without 
mentioning the difficulties of our spelling and such primary affairs as legible 


penmanship, conventional form of margins, lines, and paragraphs, which are 
not, unfortunately, inherited characteristics.” 


Is Composition Important? I quote from Professor Ada L. Snell, 
Mt. Holyoke College: “The lack of composition training affects the 
thinking of students, we find, to such a degree (in regard to accuracy, 
clearness and power) that we consider the careful teaching of composi- 
tion of the greatest importance.” From Wellesley we have this: “We 
consider too little time and emphasis placed on composition.” Professor 
A. L. Reed, Vassar, says: “I should not suppose it possible to put too 
much emphasis on composition if the teaching were done rightly.” C. E. 
Chadsey, Dean of the School of Education, University of Illinois, writes: 
“T believe that it is of tremendous importance, and that the work from 
the standpoint of the student should be increased rather than decreased.” 

Time That Should be Given to Composition. Wellesley: “It should 
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have a full third of the time allowed to English, if not slightly more.” 
The Stanford Catalogue: “Two-fifths of the entire time alloted to Eng- 
lish should be given to composition.” The English teachers of the Berkeley 
High School report: “One composition a week from every pupil in every 
class.” The former requirement in the Los Angeles city course was: 
“One composition a week from every pupil. One composition period, the 
equivalent in labor of two other teaching hours.” 

One Hundred Pupils per Teacher. Professor Snell, Mt. Holyoke 
College: “In our opinion four classes a day with 25 pupils in each is all 
that any instructor could possibly handle and procure valuable results.” 
Wellesley: “The English teacher could not possibly carry more than 
four classes of 25 pupils.” C. E. Chadsey, University of Illinois: “It is 
my own feeling that four classes of English work makes a perfectly 
adequate assignment.” Professor R. D. Steeves, Columbia University : 
“I should express a very positive opinion that more than four hours a day 
in the teaching of English is barbarity to the teacher, indifference to the 
student’s needs, and from the point of final results, the worst kind of false 
economy. . . . My judgment is that if the duties attached to such 
work—reading, grading, written correction and suggestion, and consulta- 
tion with the student where necessary—are properly met, the composition 
hour is the undoubted equivalent of two hours of classroom work in 
literature.” 

Authority Supports Conclusions of Committee. On a limit of one 
hundred pupils per teacher, importance of composition, correction of 
papers by the teacher, and necessity of conference with pupils, we have 
the following authoritative data: 
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University of California... soseeeneeoecee Usher Yes Yes Y Yes 
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Columbia University R Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Columbia University Teacher’s College. F. T. Baker........................-. . Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Columbia University Teacher’s College.Thos. H. Briggs..................-. . Yes Yes Yes Yes 
University of Illinois . E, Chad oe ee eee 
University of Illinois ¥ | > SSeS Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Yale Carcerate Geo. Nettleton Yes * * * 

Dartmouth College Kenneth A. Robinson............ Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Wellesley College Yee Yes Yes Yes 
University of Kansas Hopkins Yes Yes Yes Yes 
University of Southern California............ Dr. A. Gaw Yes Yes Yes Yes 
University of Nebraska Cc. A. Sherman Yes Yes Yes 
Mt. Holyoke College Ada Snell Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Smith College H. R. Patch Yes Yes Yes 
Vassar College.............. Amy Reed 60-80 Yes Yes Yes 
University of Redlands I, Westemberg ...........c--.c-.ss-se | Fe oe a 
Stanford University S. S. Seward, Jr.. .. Yes Yes Yes Yes 








Occidental College . H. Sinclair 











Pomona are . G, Frampton.................... ——— .. te ae 
University of Colorado Garland Greever....................- . Yes Yes Yes Yes 
Hlarvard University ..........-cescscoo.ecesssosese- John M,. Brewer................---.-0 t Yes Yes Yes 
Berkeley High School Yes Yes Yes Yes 








*Thought college so different he did not venture an opinion. {Less than other teachers. 
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BRIEF OF ENGLISH COMMITTEE REPORT 


Reports from Teachers: 
“The English teacher’s load should be lightened, because, all selfish and 
sentimental reasons aside, it is pedagogical administrative economy to do so. 


“English is admittedly the most fundamental subject in the curriculum 
and one of the most ineffectually done. The reason for its lack of effective- 
ness is that it, above all subjects, requires individual instruction. Therefore 
the classes in English, instead of being larger, should be smaller than the 
classes in other subjects, so that the teacher can give personal attention to his 
charges. Till this is done, it is idle to expect our students to have satisfactory 
language habits. 


“The teacher, as any other worker, should be able to do a day’s work and 
call it a day. Seven or eight hours of the nervous strain of recitation, the 
conference and the guidance of extra-classroom activities is all that should be 
expected of any teacher in English. Forced overtime is not economy of human 
material. 


“The teacher should have time to grow. Only by so doing can he keep 
his enthusiasm and be able to radiate zestful personality among impressionable 
adolescents. Children have a right to admire their teacher. 


“Finally, the English teacher’s load should be lightened so that he may 
lead a normal home life and not be compelled to pass a harried existence of 
monastic seclusion.” 

The first is an excerpt from a letter from the head of the English de- 
partment of San Pedro High School: “I will say, first, that the teachers 
of my department spent about ten hours each week in correcting papers. 
This, I think, is a conservative estimate.” The letter goes on to recite that 
all forensic, dramatic and other platform entertainment exercises are cared 
for by English teachers as additional duties. 

Next, a letter also, from the head of the department at Roosevelt High 
School tells us that the average time spent in correcting papers there is 
nine hours a week, and that spent by the Oral Arts teachers in their special- 
ized duties is ten hours. 

The head of the department at Pasadena High School has supplied a 
tabulated set of replies gathered by her from schools outside of Los 
Angeles, It falls in closely with the two preceding, and supports quite 
strongly the general findings of the committee. Copies of all these letters 
are available upon inquiry. ' 

Next come some individual reports. The head of the English depart- 
ment of the San Fernando High School reports spending twenty-eight 
hours a week outside of school hours, and fifty-three hours of work per 
week. One day the writer of this paper in consultation with four teachers 
asked each one for a particularized account of the time spent that week on 
school employments. One of them reported the entire time as more than 
forty-seven hours. One teacher reported thirteen hours and twenty-five 
minutes outside of the seven periods of programmed duties ; another sixteen 
hours ; a third, twenty-three hours. 

A group of junior high school teachers sent the following long-suffering 
but spirited comments : 
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“I do not spend ten hours a week in composition reading, and I have no 
intention of doing so. There is a limit to physical endurance. I teach 180 
pupils a day. If I spend five minutes a week on written work for each student, 
it amounts to fifteen hours’ work for the week. Few compositions can be read, 
graded, and commented on in five minutes, so fifteen hours is inadequate for 
composition correction alone. When time is added for marking necessary tests 
in grammar and literature, the amount becomes more than one is justified in 
using.” 

“Last term I marked 1,600 papers of various types and lengths, in my 
three upper grade classes. I shall never do it again. The English teacher’s 
greatest problem is where to shirk—if coming up for air can be called shirk- 
ing. No human being can teach even the minimum requirement of our English 
course of study when she must handle 180 or 200 children a day, and there are 
teachers who have a larger number on their rolls than this.” 

“Principals have no understanding of the English teacher’s load and no 
sympathy for her. Nobody can have who has not actually attempted to do her 
work, A principal told me that an English teacher should not need to mark 
any more papers than a history teacher. A member of the superintendent’s 
staff, when asked if English teachers in junior high school might have five 
classes instead of six assigned, replied, ‘Certainly not! Do English teachers 
think they are a privileged class?” 

Mention may be made of the reports of the Oral Arts teachers which 
have been furnished in considerable numbers, and in most cases show a 
greater number of extra-program hours than do those of the regular 
English teachers. They bear out the general assumption that the specialized 
work by them performed corresponds rather closely in time to that done 


by the regular teachers in reading compositions. 


Main Contention. The English teachers perform all the routine duties 
regularly assigned to other teachers, such as class room and study hall 
assignments. The time required for the preparation of their lessons at 
least equals that required by the teachers of other subjects. The time 
required for reading examination papers, making lists of references, 
handling library problems incident to their work, reading book and 
magazine reports is at least equivalent. So far English teachers and 
teachers of other subjects are on a basis of substantial equality. In addi- 
tion the English teachers have the duty of correcting written compositions, 
or in case of Oral Arts teachers, other professional work equivalent, rang- 
ing from seven to ten hours a week, for which no equivalent service is per- 
formed by teachers of other subjects. Otherwise stated, the English 
teachers in schools where they have an equal number of classes perform 
not less than one whole working day a week more than the teachers of 
any other department. The report of the time spent on reading composi- 
tions alone is as follows: 


10 Los Angeles high schools averaged.................... 8 hours per week 
7 Southern California high schools........................ 10.4 hours per week 
11 Los Angeles junior high schools........................ 6.7 hours per week 
2 Santa Monica junior high schools.................... 10.9 hours per week 


Several circumstances show that the reports are underestimated rather 
than overestimated, especially those from the junior high schools. 








RESPONSIBILITY OF DEPARTMENT 
HEADS FOR IMPROVEMENT OF 


INSTRUCTION* 


ARTHUR GOULD 
Assistant Superintendent of Schools, Los Angeles 


One of these fields is administrative, and concerns itself largely 
with the management of the machinery of the school. The 
other of these fields is supervisory, and concerns itself largely 
with the instruction of the school, with the distinct idea of 
improving that instruction and developing the instructors. While in theory 
all principals do both of these things, together with multitudes of minor 
matters, as a matter of fact, when schools increase in size as our modern 
high schools do, the principal finds he is forced to choose between the two, 
and in view of the fact that the machinery of the school must move, the 
supervision of instruction is the phase of the work that has to suffer and 
does suffer. 

I have found in some large high schools where I have visited that the 
superintendent and board of education insist that the principal business 
of the principal is to be the chief educator of the school and, in order that 
he might be such, he has been freed from many of the administrative duties 
through the appointment of an additional officer to take those things off 
his hands. However, instances of this sort are not common and I am not 
at all sure that it is a move in the right direction. 

Attitude of Teachers Toward Supervision. It must be obvious that a 
principal can be familiar with the subject matter and teaching technique 
of only a limited portion of the curriculum. Some time ago an inquisitive 
investigator sent the following questions to the teachers in several large 
high schools, not in or near Los Angeles: 

1. Do you believe a principal should be both a supervisor and an adminis- 
rator? 
~— . Have you taught for any principal who supervised the instruction? 
. Did his supervision help you? 
. Was the help definite and concrete? 
. Was the help general and inspirational ? 
. Did his supervision hinder you? 
Was the instruction in his school poor, fair, good, excellent, or superior? 


Have you taught with any principal who did not supervise the instruction? 
. Was the instruction in his school poor, fair, good, excellent, or superior? 


Among the answers which were received in response to the questions 
above, the three following show some of the feeling toward supervision 
by the principal : 

“I miss the principal’s supervision; however, I do not expect it. In fact, I 
do not want supervision by a principal in these city high schools because he 


3 ey) HERE are two distinct large fields for the principal’s activity. 
\ 
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could not possibly give adequate well-thought-out advice. A principal cannot 
supervise and be an executive unless the school is comparatively small, say less 
than 1,000.” 

“Do I, a highly trained specialist in my subject, want supervision from a 
principal? I should say not. Most of them are too ignorant of what I am 
trying to do to offer worth-while advice.” 

“I spent five years getting ready to teach my subject. Do you suppose I 
want a principal who knows less than I do about my subject coming in and 
interfering with my business?” 

Another recent study of the supervisory efforts of principals produced 
the following comments and results: 

“Please do not quote me, but I believe many teachers feel about supervision 
as I do. No one has ever found fault with my work, nor has any supervisory 
officer ever gone out of his way to commend. Frankly, I, like many another 
teacher, have become completely discouraged. Honestly, what have we to 
encourage us? I quit growing years ago because I found out that it apparently 
made no difference. I sometimes feel that I get along just a little better when 
I don’t try than when I do. A little help and encouragement might have gone 
a long way. It’s too late now.” 

Allocating Responsibility. Here one finds a reflection of the lack of 
respect teachers have for the supervision they receive. Much of this lack 
of respect is probably due to the indefinite policies and procedure of super- 
vision. Indefinite policies in turn may be traced to a lack of definite alloca- 
tion of responsibility for supervision. If responsibility for supervision 
were definitely located, we would not expect to find in a study such as this, 
which includes a total of 2123 visits to classroom teachers, that 308 of 
the 451 teachers, or 68.3% received not a single suggestion of a super- 
visory nature following the visits. 

In spite of the fact that the principal of the school cannot, for various 
reasons, do much active supervision of instruction, I think we are safe 
in saying that many heads of departments do not do very much real super- 
vision of instruction. The heads of departments must be made to realize, 
however, that they are the ones who must take up this responsibility, if 
there is to be any classroom supervision worthy of the name. 

Obstacles to Supervision. In the survey of the Baltimore schools made 
in 1921, the 30 department heads were asked to state the commonest 
obstacles to effective supervision on their parts. They listed the following 
reasons : 


1. Teachers are underpaid, in consequence of which they do outside work 
to complement their salaries. 
. Teachers lack training. 
. Teachers fail to do professional reading. 
. The lack of knowledge in subject matter of some phases of work. 
. The conservatism of older teachers. 
. The sensitiveness of teachers not accustomed to supervision. 
. The feeling of discontent on the part of teachers because of abnormal 
size of classes, and poor condition of school buildings. 
8. Lack of training in supervision, 
9. The head of a department has too heavy a teaching schedule. 


Objectives of Supervision. In the same survey the department heads 
submitted the following objectives of supervision as being desirable : 
1. To ensure proper preparation of lesson by teacher, 
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2 
3. 
4. 
5. 
6. 
7 
8 
9 


. To secure good presentation of lesson (method, teaching skill). 
To emphasize accuracy of statement by teacher. 
To co-ordinate work of different teachers. 
To secure drill necessary for recall. 
. To insist on proper appearance, bearing, and attitude of teacher. 
. To get fair grading of pupils’ papers. 
. To check the promotion of pupils. 
. To standardize work and to keep teacher up to date on schedule of 
course, 

10. To “sell” the idea that the head is a co-worker. 

11. To learn good technique. 

12. To gather material to be used to stimulate departmental meetings. 

13. To carry inspiration to teacher and to stimulate professional growth. 

Qualifications of Department Heads. From the foregoing considera- 

tions it must be quite obvious that if we, as principals, wish supervision 
of instruction which will improve the instruction and improve the instruc- 
tor, we must, in the first place, choose those who are to be the heads of our 
departments at least partly, if not largely, with reference to their ability 
to supervise this instruction. Second, we must let them understand very 
distinctly that this is their business. Third, we must see that they are 
sufficiently free from the load of instruction and from clerical and ad- 
ministrative detail so that they may really know what is going on in their 
departments. Fourth, we must, as principals, have clear enough ideas 
about methods of instruction and about helpful supervision so that we may 
help the department heads to improve themselves in their own work. In 
other words, the principal must be a sort of a super-supervisor who is 
able to have helpful conferences with individual heads or with groups of 
heads to the end that the work of the school may become better month 
by month. 


Field of Supervision. 1 hope I shall not be out of place if I point 
out to this group of experienced school people that, in general, supervision 
deals with three phases of instruction: (a) The material of instruction; 
(b) the methods of instruction; and (c) the results of instruction. In 
the present instance we are particularly concerned with the methods of 
instruction and with some means of checking up on those methods, this 
check-up to be found in testing the results of instruction. As a matter of 
fact, the department head can know little about the methods that are in 
use in the department unless he visits classes. It may be difficult for you 
to spare the department head from classroom instruction sufficiently long 
to make such visits. However, I feel quite sure that as principal of the 
school you will find it eminently worth-while to make every effort possible 
to bring about such visits. Would it not be possible to have an arrange- 
ment whereby the head of the department could leave his class in the hands 
of a teacher with a free period so that he might spend that period with 
another teacher of his department? Of course, the department head will 
understand that the matter of class visits, with which, possibly, he may not 
be very familiar, must be handled with the greatest tact. He can be shown 
that before he visits classes he must let all teachers understand that he is 
coming to classes only in a spirit of helpfulness and co-operation. If he 
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is to be a useful department head, he must be able to make them all feel 
that he is associated with them in the solution of a common problem and 
that the only thing which he has to offer is the help which may come from 
greater experience or a broader opportunity to observe. The department 
head must be shown that it is absolutely necessary for his success in this 
matter that he maintain in his own mind an attitude in which criticism is 
the last thing of which he thinks. He must never fail to let the teacher 
know that he appreciates the good things that she has done quite as much 
as that he had noticed things which are not quite so good. Heads of de- 
partments must be taught to be systematic enough so that they will keep 
some record of visits to classes, noting impressions of the visit as well as 
minor routine detail. This record will be of more value to the school as 
a whole if it is kept in a uniform manner by all departments. It will help 
the head in the conferences which he will have sooner or later with the 
teacher visited. It will also help the principal and the head of the de- 
partment to decide in their own minds as to whether, over an extended 
period of time, the teacher under consideration is making progress, and, 
if she is not making progress, what can be done to help. 

The heads of departments must understand that, above all things else, 
the conference with a teacher after a visit is a matter that requires the 
utmost tact. It is well to criticize only one or two things at a time in the 
hope that a teacher may improve in these one or two respects. Moreover, 
he should not hesitate to give the teacher ample opportunity to explain to 
him her purpose in handling a recitation the way she did. It is quite pos- 
sible that she had reasons for doing things her way, which reasons, if 
understood, would be adequate. : 

Training Necessary for Supervision. To be a successful help to other 
teachers, a department head must have a broad knowledge of methods in 
his own field. Through years he has developed his own way of handling 
the various parts of his subject, but he must be broad enough so that he 
can appreciate the good points in new methods that are brought into the 
school. We are constantly receiving extensive additions to our teaching 
force from two principal sources: (a) the universities and colleges which 
send us teachers with very limited experience; and (b) other school sys- 
tems which send us experienced teachers. New teachers from the univer- 
sities should bring to us the very best and latest thoughts of educators in 
our own locality. Experienced teachers from other systems should bring 
us valuable ideas in methods which they have gained through their expe- 
rience and through their contact with other supervisors. It should be the 
business of the head of the department to seize upon the good things that 
are presented and, giving due credit to the source from which the sugges- 
tions come, he should see that other members of the department receive 
whatever value these suggestions have. This leads me to say that the head 
of the department must be versatile in suggestion. This versatility will, 
of course, arise partly from observation of good teaching, but it must 
have its foundation in thorough preparation and constant reading and 
study of new material that is presented to us in new books and educational 
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magazines. The minimum basic training adequate for the work of a de- 
partment head should include courses in the theory and practice of teach- 
ing, problems and method, experimental, applied, and pure psychology, 
child study, and the philosophy of education. Without such adequate train- 
ing, the supervisor has not the background upon which to decide whether 
the teaching is good or indifferent. 

Things to Look for in Supervision. In order to bring my discussion 

a little nearer to concrete details, I suggest that there are certain things, 
among many others, which might be placed before the department head, 
which should come in for consideration when the department head visits 
a recitation. The difficulty in most of the schemes proposed for the ob- 
servation of recitations is that they include too many elements for con- 
sideration. It is really much better and safer as he visits a class that he 
should keep before him a few things which he wishes to note rather than 
to have such a complex list that the whole thing is hazy. Usually as I go 
to a classroom I keep in mind the following items: 

1. The physical condition of the room—tidiness, condition of black- 
boards, the teacher’s desk, the matter of light and ventilation, etc. 

2. Are the mechanics of handling the recitation too obvious and time 
wasting? For instance, is time wasted on such things as roll call, 
the distribution of books and paper, and similar items, or do these 
all proceed so quietly and expeditiously that one is not conscious 
that the wheels are going around? 

3. As to the teaching, we ask: Has the teacher prepared her presenta- 
tion of the lesson so that it starts somewhere and arrives somewhere, 
linking up quite definitely with the previous lesson and the lesson 
to follow? 

4. What is the relation between the amount of teaching and the amount 
of pupil activity? Certain teachers have a tendency to teach 
altogether too much and to occupy too prominent a place in the 
exercises of the period. It is very old pedagogy that the children 
learn by doing, and they do not get much from the teacher’s activ- 
ity. A teacher who feels that he must pursue the lecture method is 
obviously not fitted for high school teaching. 

5. Does the management of the room become a problem? A good 
teacher practically never has a case of discipline emerge during a 
recitation. If so, it is handled so quietly and efficiently that it does 
not become obvious. 

6. How does the teacher handle her voice, and how does she permit the 
children to handle their voices? A teacher’s voice often becomes 
harsh and strident through weariness and nervous strain, often 
quite unconsciously. A little advice on the part of the supervisor 
will often overcome this difficulty. Teachers too often permit chil- 
dren to speak in so low a tone that the recitation, so-called, becomes 
merely a quiet conversation between teacher and pupil. I have 
always felt that no child has a right to occupy any of the class time 
unless what he says has interest and value for the whole class. 
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Recitations which are only a reproduction on the part of the child 
of something which most of the class knows contribute nothing to 
the progress of children in learning. 

7. Is the manner of the teacher cordial or unsympathetic? If a 
teacher’s manner is fundamentally such as to repel children, she 
has an initial handicap to overcome in all her teaching which will 
always be a disadvantage. Cordiality is a trait which any teacher 
can develop and can be helped to develop. Lack of it will perma- 
nently impair any teacher’s efficiency. 

8. I am always interested in the way a teacher assigns the next lesson. 
Time was once when a teacher felt that the only thing necessary 
about the assignment was to tell the children to do so much in 
advance. At the present time there is a feeling that the assignment 
is one of the most important steps in the preparation of the next 
lesson. An assignment should be made so that it will lead the chil- 
dren up to the point where they are to begin work and should put 
them in a position to attack the new problem with a reasonable pros- 
pect of success. Nothing is more discouraging to a child than to 
find himself faced with a bit of work the starting point of which 
he finds it impossible to discover. Every child ought to be pro- 
vided with a small note-book which is easily carried in which he 
keeps a record of the assignment, together with any comments that 
are made by the teacher at the time of assignment. It will help 
him to begin his work effectively. 


Knowledge of Tests and Grouping Necessary. I need say little about 
the improvement of instruction through standardized tests and equal ability 
grouping. Enough of this is being done so that we are all aware that the 
standardized tests will give us a very satisfactory means of finding out 
something about the efficiency of the instruction which we observe. We 
know in Los Angeles that our own experience with ability grouping in the 
junior high schools and high schools has shown it to be the most efficient 
aid to improving instruction which we have come upon in many years. 
These devices have come to stay. If department heads do not know about 
these things, it should be their immediate business to inform themselves 
about them as a part of their equipment for handling thir jobs. 


Use of Professional Books and Magazines. Finally, let me say that the 
department head can do something constructive over a period of a num- 
ber of years by becoming the inspiration for study and discussion on the 
part of the teachers in his department. New material is constantly being 
presented to us in professional books and magazines which deserves careful 
consideration. Such consideration will not be given generally by teachers 
unless someone makes it his business to bring it to the teachers. If an 
occasional department meeting can be given to the consideration of some 
recent move or development or discussion in education, it will do more to 
stimulate thought in those lines than any amount of advice to teachers to 
go and read about these matters. 
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i maximum of benefit will result to pupils from the money ex- 
>) 4 pended by taxpayers and from the efforts put forth by teachers 
™ and pupils. Instructional methods should be modified and 
directed in terms of results achieved. It is therefore essential that the 
principal know the best means of measurement available, and the extent to 
which the program of instruction in the school produces the results which 
may be expected within reason. 

Measurement a Chart for Educational Guidance. The measurement pro- 
gram is not a thing apart from the program of the supervision of instruc- 
tion. The instruments used in the measurement program correspond to 
the sextant, the chart, the compass and the log in navigation. Again, 
measurement gives guidance to supervision. As the road map, the route 
markers, and the speedometer give guidance to the automobile tourist, as 
the inventory and sales summaries give guidance in buying, as the diagnosis 
of the physician gives guidance in treatment, so educational diagnosis gives 
guidance in instruction. 

Instruction and supervision of instruction, without regard to capacities 
of pupils, to results achieved, and goals attained or not attained, are as 
unguided wanderings among the fields of human endeavor. In such 
pleasure trips one may spend one’s own savings but not tax-collected public 
money. In the measurement program the guiding hand of the principal 
protects the public against misdirected instruction producing inadequate 
results. What is equally important, from the point of view of future 
citizenship, the well guided measurement program should prevent the loss 
to pupils due to misplaced and wasted efforts. 

Because of the importance of the issues at stake, the writer holds the 
measurement program important and in it the inspiration and guidance of 
the principal is absolutely essential. 

The Principal the Guide in the Measurement Program of His School. 
It should be pointed out at the outset of this discussion that the work of the 
principal in this most important feature of school work will vary with the 
size of the school and with the preparation of his associates for the execu- 
tion of the several phases of the program. In the smaller schools and in 
the absence of trained assistants in the larger schools the principal will be 
required to give detailed directions in the selection of fields to be measured, 
of tests to be used or made and used, in the interpretation of test scores, and 
in shift of emphasis in instruction which is suggested by a critical examina- 
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tion of the scores as tabulated and of the measures of achievement as com- 
puted from the tabulated scores. 

, In the larger schools the details of giving the tests, of tabulating the 
results, of computing the usual measures of achievement and spread of 
achievement, and of making a first interpretation of these results will of 
necessity be assigned to the deparment heads or interested teachers; yet in 
the selection of the field of work to be tested, of the tests to be used, in 
checking the accuracy of computations made, in interpreting test results in 
the light of known and reasonable standards, and in advising with depart- 
ment heads and teachers as to a revision of teaching procedure in terms of 
observed needs; in each of these matters the principal must assume first 
responsibility. 

Knowledge of Source and Purpose of Standardized Test Materials. 
With the changing personnel of the teaching staffs, it becomes increasingly 
essential that the principal of a secondary school know the publishers, the 
cost, and the purposes served by the various tests now available for the 
measuring of pupil achievement in the several subjects of the secondary 
school. As an aid in this selection, the writer has, with the aid of his co- 
workers at the University of Southern California, made a selection of test 
materials which are useful and helpful instruments in the program of 
measuring pupil-progress. This selection was published first in the “Report 
of the Committe of Fifteen” and later a revised selection was published in 
the January, 1926, number of the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY 
EDUCATION. 

In the larger schools, the responsibility of selecting test materials will 
be shared with department heads, but in the smaller schools, the chief re- 
sponsibility in initiating the measurement program must rest with the 
secondary school principal. 

Provision for Homogeneous Grouping and Course Differentiation. 
The time and money costs connected with the use of group mental tests 
are now so slight as to place little difficulty in the way of the principal who 
wishes to use such tests in the adjustment of instruction to three mental 
levels. In the large school, care in making the schedule will make it pos- 
sible to place at the same period of the day two or three groups of pupils 
who are doing the same semester work in a subject. This program is 
possible for a large school and, I think, should be adopted where measure- 
ment is made of pupil capacity and teachers are willing to work out courses 
of study which give to pupils content offerings adjusted even approximately 
to their several capacities. If the principal is sympathetic with and 
thoughtfully interested in this program, measurement of mental capacity 
may well be made and results used. 

Checking Question Difficulty. Not infrequently has it been shown that 
the several questions or elements of a test, to which equal weight is given 
in computing the total test scores, are found upon critical examination to 
vary widely in the difficulties presented to pupils. An example of this fact 
came to my attention some years ago when I studied the papers of some 
3,000 pupils who had taken the New York Regents Examination in Plane 
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Geometry in June, 1918. A check on pupil success in this test showed that 
exercises seven and thirteen times as difficult as others in the same test were 
given equal weight by the examiners in determining the test score. In the 
examinations of the following year, after this fact had been pointed out, 
differing weights were attached to the several elements of the examination, 
these weights. or values being determined by the difficulties inherent in the 
several elements involved. It is my conviction that through the direction of 
the principal, a school policy should be established which would require of 
each teacher who makes and gives a test that he or she write down in detail 
the answers or solutions to be required of the pupil and that the question 
values be determined on the basis of the evident difficulties of the questions 
as they appear in the work thus set down. 

Checking Test Difficulty. Most of the class tests must for the years 
to come be made by the teachers or department administering such tests. 
The evident trend is in the direction of the use of true and false, completion, 
multiple response tests, in addition to the prevalent essay type of test 
which is not discarded by the thoughtful workers in the testing field. 

Not infrequently the scores for a class pile up on the highest levels, 
sometimes too, a majority of the scores are found near the lowest scores 
possible. It should be noted that the workers in the field of measurement 
are agreed that a truly-good test for a class group is one which gives oppor- 
tunity for a few pupils to make a perfect score, for a few to make a low 
score, and one on which the scores show a normal distribution of success 
with the model performance at the point which indicates that approximately 
half of the maximum possible attainment has been reached. 

This criterion of a good test is now being generally accepted and 
adopted. It is my thought that this procedure is the most effective technic 
which the principal may employ in bringing about a normal distribution of 
marks within his school and in making uniform, as among departments, 
the practice of assigning certain percentages of pupils to the several grade 
groups. 

Interpretation and Use of Test Results. Though the giving of the 
tests, the scoring of papers, and the tabulation of results obtained, must of 
necessity be carried on by department heads and teachers, the interpreta- 
tion of the statistical results thus obtained should be made in conference 
with the high school principal. Above all, it is essential that all data 
obtained from tests will be used adequately in the improvement of the 
learning activities of pupils. 

It is essential that the principal inform himself as to the standards set 
by the makers of the tests used. It is important that the principal shall 
be able to check all computations of central tendency and variability which 
are made from tabulated data. Such computations, unless carefully 
checked, are so likely to be incorrect as to make unreliable any deductions 
drawn therefrom. This conclusion is reached from an experience of ten 
years with statistical tables. The principal, or one who has been trained, 
should check computations of measures made from such tables. 

With the knowledge and assurance that measures of pupil achievement 
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have been computed accurately, the principal or the counselor, or the de- 
partment head is now in position to set these measures against the stand- 
ards determined by the test makers. If the standards set by the test makers 
are for class groups comparable to those which have been tested, and if a 
notable discrepancy exists between the test norms and class norms, then 
the principal should seek the reason in existing methods of instruction. 

A well organized and adequate program of measurement, with' the test 
results used and interpreted, will almost certainly result in a modification 
of teaching procedure. 

If the test results reveal for individual pupils, or for the school or 
class group a standard of attainment far below the established norm, re- 
classification or improved teaching technic must certainly take place. If 
the central tendency for pupil achievement in spelling or vocabulary is for 
a class or school group from one to two years higher than the standard set 
by the makers of the test, it follows that the question of over-teaching of 
these phases of English should be raised. If, however, the measures of 
pupil, class, or school achievement in the comprehension of the printed 
page stand one, two, three, or five years below the norm, there is almost 
certain need for a replacement of teaching emphasis in the instruction in 
silent reading. 

Here again, the principal should be informed as to the literature on the 
improved methods of teaching the subject. To assist in this problem, the 
writer has, with the aid of teachers and graduate students at the University 
of Southern California, selected and described briefly the leading contribu- 
tions on the teaching of each of the several subjects in the secondary school. 
These descriptions appear in the October, 1925, number of the CALIFoRNIA 
QuaRTERLY OF SECONDARY EpucaTion. From a fairly intimate knowledge 
of the professional literature on secondary education, it is my conviction 
that not one California high school principal can fail to gain valuable sug- 
gestions from the reading of the brief descriptions of the books in second- 
ary education which are included in the annotated bibliography mentioned 
above, or in the reading of the annotated bibliography on the mental 
and achievement test materials given on the last pages of the January, 
1926, number of the CALIFORNIA QUARTERLY OF SECONDARY EDUCATION. 

Only such, and that number of standardized tests should be purchased, 
used, and scored, for which results can be computed, checked, interpreted, 
and used. From such results we may determine the need for and the pre- 
cise nature of the required remedial teaching. Under such a program, few 
teachers would complain of the lack of the use made of test materials. 
Rather will the teacher become alert to the need for improved class-room 
technic. I take it, that it is the duty of the principal to see that a maximum 
of direction in the learning activities comes from the tests given. 

Measurement Should Show Gains Due to Teaching. Through the use 
of adequate tests, whether standardized or home made, the principal can 
direct the class room teachers by determining the gains due to instruction. 
Identical or parallel tests given at the initial and final periods often reveal 
improvements which had not been anticipated, and which are seen to vary 
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widely among classes which are supposedly homogeneous and approxi- 
mately equal in mental ability. Approvals may well be given to teachers 
in terms of results produced. Surely the principal should come to know 
the extent to which his teachers are able to lead pupils to achieve. The 
teachers who produce more in terms of large classes taught efficiently or 
more individuals working up to full capacity, are teachers who are worth 
more to a school than those who must work with small classes or those who, 
ignorant of the pupil material with which they work, either teach content 
which the pupils already know or that content for which pupils are not 
prepared. The use of initial and final tests often reveals to the principal 
the fact that teaching efficiency in widely different amounts is possessed 
by teachers of the same subject. 


Desired Uniformity in Marking Systems. Much has been said in the 
past few years on the unreliability of teachers’ marks. Perhaps too much 
has been said and written already on this topic and almost certainly too 
little has been done in an effort to reduce the wide variabilities which have 
been revealed by investigators. 

Certain it is that differing practices prevail among even our own best 
California high schools. Although students of educational procedure are 
now rather well agreed that a normal distribution of marks in the several 
courses should prevail, assigning to approximately 7 per cent of students 
in a large unselected group, A grades; 24 per cent, B grades; 38 per cent, 
C Grades; 24 per cent, D grades; and 7 per cent, F. grades, yet there is 
no well defined and generally used California practice. However, an at- 
tempt is being made by four year colleges and universities in co-operation 
with high school principals, to select groups of superior students as promis- 
ing college risks. 

Before me as I write are reports from several large California high 
schools, which indicate a varied practice as between schools and among 
several departments of the same school. Instead of a standardized practice 
of assigning the A, B, C, D, and F scores as suggested above, we find the 
percentages which follow: 
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From the above it is evident that instead of the standard practice of 
considering A and B grades as superior grades and of assigning to these 
divisions 7 and 24 per cent respectively, or 31 per cent in all, the Cali- 
fornia practice, so far as it is represented by the usage in certain large high 
schools gives to the total of these two divisions from 50 to 75 per cent of 
its school grades. This would seem to indicate clearly that it is our Cali- 
fornia practice to designate as superior by A and B grades, the degree of 
attainment, which by standard practice, is designated A, B, and C or as 
superior and average grades. We have evidently no standardized practice 
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except as by usage we have debased the significance attached to A and B 
and have taken them to cover the A, B, and a large part or all of the C 
grades. 

As among departments the practice is more varied; while in agricul- 
ture, arts and crafts, home economics, and music from 60 to 70 per cent 
of the pupils receive the A and B grades; in mathematics and physical 
science, from 40 to 50 per cents of the grades bear these designations. 

The practice among schools in the work of a given department varies 
quite as much. I take it that it is both the duty and privilege of the prin- 
cipal to learn the practice of the several departments in his school and to 
suggest to his teachers that the course content in the several subjects be so 
organized and extended or reduced as to make it approximately no more 
difficult for a pupil who is properly placed to earn a given grade in one 
subject than in another. 

To this end I respectfully suggest that there be adopted by California 
high school principals the principle of assigning grades in the A, B, C, D, 
and F divisions on the 7, 24, 38, 24 and 7 per cent basis. This principle in 
so far as it relates to college recommendation would not seriously influence 
present practice provided recommendation were given to those who receive 
the A, B, and C grades or who consistently do superior and average work 
as such achievement is ordinarily interpreted. 


If uniformly high standards are set for a school and for the several 
departments within a school, then the assignment of marks to the A, B, C, 
D, and F divisions on the 7, 24, 38, 24, and 7 per cent basis may well be 
a step forward in the program of raising the level of achievement in several 
subjects, and departments, of providing records which make possible a 
standardized interpretation in college admission, in educational or voca- 
tional guidance, and for such other purposes as grades made may have a 
legitimate use. A uniform practice of marking used by the several de- 
partments in a given school is evidence that the principal has sensed and 
met his responsibility guaranteeing to the pupil interpretable and reliable 
records based on measurements of pupil achievement. 


Prevention of Losses. The school curriculum, as organized today, per- 
mits a student to select a certain subject, to earn one or two units in it, 
and to make no application of the subject content further on in his high 
school course. Many recent studies reveal the astounding facts that 
a large percentage of high school pupils upon graduation read with scant 
comprehension of the words seen; write with poor expression, sentence, 
and paragraph structure, and with an almost illegible hand; and meet 
number situations with uncertainty as to method and inaccuracy as to re- 
sults obtained. 

The measurement program as directed by the principal, should as I 
see it, guarantee that upon graduation the high school pupil shall be 
equipped to handle the fundamental processes intelligently, with certainty, 
and with a high degree of accuracy. This responsibility can not be dele- 
gated to the teacher, for not all subjects call for a use of all of these 
fundamentals. It must be assumed by the principal and met by him, in so 
directing the program of instruction through prescribed courses or neces- 
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sary reviews, that business men and college administrators may count on 
correct performance of the fundamental processes in elementary situations. 
The recent study by the writer and Esther Terry in the April, 1926, num- 
ber of the CaLtirrorNIA QuarTERLY oF SECONDARY EDUCATION reports 
on the mastery of the elements of mathematics shown by 504 high school 
graduates, practically all of whom offered two entrance units in mathe- 
matics, and half of whom had a total of 15 entrance units of A or B grade 
while the other half of the entrance group presented 12 or more, but not 15 
units of A or B grade. For this group of high school graduates the test 
results reveal the fact that the ability to handle the fundamental processes 
of arithmetic has to a large extent been lost, for in not one of the simple 
exercises of the list were more than 80 per cent of the attempts correct and 
on no exercise except the first did more than one-half of the attempts 
result in correct solutions. The students were probably able at one time 
to handle accurately the fundamental processes involved. No business 
man could safely employ individuals who were no more accurate in their 
work than were these students. 


Through the measurement program the principal has a real opportunity 
of knowing the abilities of students and their weaknesses. Certain it is that 
the measurement program provides the means whereby fundamental 
technics, once learned, may be checked and through remedial instruction 
kept up to a point where they are reliable. Thorndike states that a number 
relation is useful if it can be applied accurately when needed more than 999 
times out of a thousand. Again, he states that in so far as this fact or 
relation can be applied accurately less than 99 times out of a hundred, re- 
sults obtained through the use are so unreliable as to be worthless. The 
principal may so direct his measurement program as to relate it to the 
fundamental processes, and to locate and give individual instruction to those 
pupils, whatever their grade level in school, who are uncertain or in- 
accurate in their work with fundamentals. Through a knowledge of the 
laws of learning, and guided by an image of the curve of forgetting, the 
measurement program under the direction of the principal should reveal 
and repair losses in mastery due to disuse. 


Conclusion. In the foregoing discussion I have held that the direction 
of the learning activities of the school is one of the most important func- 
tions of the principal. Guidance in these activities is given by the objectives 
determined upon and upon the progress made. It has been maintained: 
(1) that the principal should be the guide in the measurement program of 
the school; (2) that he should have knowledge of the source and purpose 
of test materials; (3) that provisions should be made for homogeneous 
grouping and course differentiation; (4) that he should advise on question 
difficulty ; (5) that he should advise on test difficulty; (6) that he should 
lead in the interpretation and use of test results; (7) that measurement 
should reveal the gains due to teaching; (8) that desired uniformity in the 
marking system be insured; and (9) that he should see that losses in the 
command of fundamental processes are prevented. 














THE COUNSELING FUNCTION IN 
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that education must meet the individual and citizenship needs 
of children in a highly complex social and industrial civilization 


y 
IN 
oA that is ever changing, they assume the responsibilities of 
1. Providing curricula which have proved individual and 





social utility. 

2. Making provision for the individual pupil (a) to receive scientific 
and sympathetic guidance; (b) to take only such courses as are adapted 
to his needs. 

Complexity of Problems to Be Solved. The principal of a school com- 
mitted to this philosophy finds himself with a Herculean task which he 
must share if he would be successful. This division of responsibility is 
essential in view of the manifold duties ever present even in a traditional, 
academic, and non-socialized school. But the demands on the principal’s 
energy and time in a modern high school are daily making more urgent 
some definite system of delegating the growing responsibilities. Many of 
these new duties were undreamed of a generation ago. 

Because of the changes in school procedures, many parents do not 
understand what the modern high school is trying to do, and many, who 
think in terms of the old-fashioned school, inadequate for our present 
needs, feel that many elements in our program are unnecessary. Being 
dependent upon public understanding with its resultant support for the 
ways and means of realizing his purposes, the principal must have many 
and influential contacts with his community. An expanding plant and 
the requisite equipment to meet the needs of the socialized program call 
for increased attention. Continued curriculum revision and development 
in the light of recent trends constitute no mean challenge to ability and 
time. 

Distribution of Functions Necessary. Much attention must be given 
to making administrative provision for new courses, for various progress 
groupings, and for the accompanying work with tests and records. The 
rapid multiplication of extra-classroom activities and the “curricularizing 
of the extra-curricular activities,” to use a phrase coined for the last meet- 
ing of the National Society for the Study of Education, is requiring ex- 
pert knowledge and direction. The whole effect to socialize the school and 
individualize instruction would perhaps end in failure if the principal did 
not devote more time and attention to classroom supervision. Everywhere 
we hear and read—‘‘The most important function of the principal is super- 
vision, actual classroom supervision.” It goes without saying that this 
brief list constitutes but a fraction of the principal’s expanding duties. 





*Address before the California High School Principals Convention, April 22, 1926. 
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One wonders sometimes if there is an intelligent answer to the question, 
“Just what is a high school principal, anyhow?” This increasing load 
carried by the principal, and carried by the classroom teacher, too, makes 
it necessary to assign certain administrative functions to vice-principals 
and certain advisory or counseling functions to the special counselors, 
advisors, directors, or dean. 

The Fresno Counseling Plan. The greatest contribution that I can 
make at this time is to describe the provisions which have been made for 
the counseling functions in the Fresno High School. To do this satis- 
factorily it is necessary to present the general scheme for the city. In so 
doing I wish to say that our organization is neither perfect nor altogether 
satisfactory. We are limited by equipment, experience, and professional 
personnel. Frankly, we are in the midst of an experimental project and 
are daily making modifications and adaptations of plans and procedures. 

Headships Abolished. After considerable study and discussion by the 
secondary school principals and city superintendents, the Fresno City Board 
of Education passed a resolution abolishing all department headships in 
the high schools of the city and providing that the school be reorganized 
along the lines of the vocational interests and educational interests of the 
pupils in these schools. As a result, each junior high school now has a 
half-time counselor and the Fresno High School has seven one-fourth 
time directors and a dean who devotes her time to counseling activities, 
girls affairs, and extra-curricular activities. The work of the director, in 
addition to three-fourths of the time spent in actual teaching, is indicated 
in the “Analysis of the Director’s Job” as outlined by our seven directors 
and herewith presented. In order to keep the principal in touch with the 
progress of their work each director files weekly the “Director’s Report,” 
also presented herewith. For the sake of reducing the clerical work for 
this report to a minimum, the form is attached to a clip-board, and the 
director makes entries immediately following each counseling or other 
activity. There is a director for each of the following seven divisions : 
Agriculture, English, foreign language, pre-engineering, pre-medical, pre- 
legal and citizenship, and fine arts. 

Closer Articulation of Junior and Senior High Schools. One of the 
most satisfactory results of the system of counseling in the junior high 
schools is a closer articulation of the pupil’s course of study in the junior 
high with his work in the senior high school. For this purpose the junior 
high counselors forward the following materials to the high school for 
each of their pupils who registers with us: 

1, The junior high school guidance card. 

2. Special date sheets for making ability of progress groupings. These sheets 

contain for each pupil records of : 
a. Mental ability; 
b. Quality of work in English during high ninth semester ; 
c. Estimate of application; 
d. Counselor’s estimate as a student. 
3. Scholarship report for all work carried in ninth grade. 


4. List of subjects for each pupil recommended by the counselor and approved 
by the parent for the first semester in high school, 
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With but few exceptions pupils are registered for subjects in high 
school exactly as recommended by the junior high counselors. All mate- 
rials, except the scholarship reports, are filed with the director concerned. 
As soon as the scholarship reports are posted on the permanent office 
records, they are also delivered to the proper director. Upon entering 
high school each pupil who states a preference for any one of the seven 
divisions is assigned to it; those stating none are assigned to directors 
having the smallest number of pupils in their division. Here the pupil re- 
mains until he is able to state a preference. At any time a pupil is found 
to be misplaced, the director, after conference with the other director, trans- 
fers him to his proper division. 


Director Responsible for Pupil’s Progress. The high school director 
is held responsible for the adjustment and progress of every pupil in 
his division. It is his business to see that the individual pupil’s identity 
is not lost in the masses of the school. To the pupil the director stands 
as one who cares about him, as one who is vitally interested in his life and 
experiences in the high school, his plans for the future, and his successful 
progress toward their realization. The director is the one, if others fail, 
to wish the pupil God-speed when he leaves school, whether it be to 
work or to go to another educational institution. 

As a matter of routine the director receives the three scholarship re- 
ports which are issued for each pupil in his division each semester. Mid- 
way between report periods the director receives from class teachers a 
“Special Report” on all pupils whose work is either especially meritorious 
or unsatisfactory. Each report contains the teacher’s statement of the 
causes for the quality of the pupil’s work. These “Special Reports” are 
also made concurrently with the issuance of the scholarship reports. In 
addition to these regular reports classroom and study hall teachers make 
these “Special Reports” at any time they feel that the pupil should make 
contact with his director. 


Responsibilities of the Dean. The dean assumes full responsibility for 
cases referred to her by the directors, the principal, and the vice-principal. 
To facilitate the adjustment of the incoming girls to high school life, the 
dean meets every Low Tenth girl for one period each week in the social 
room in groups of twenty girls. In these discussion groups the procedure 
is quite informal. All sorts of things of interest to the girls are considered. 
The girls learn to interpret the ideas behind the life and activities of the 
school. They get acquainted with the dean, and the dean makes a helpful 
contact with every incoming girl. In addition to these duties the dean 
promotes, administers, and supervises the club and social activity of the 
school. She supervises all changes of programs, unifying the work of the 
directors. She interviews every pupil who is considering either trans- 
ferring to another school or leaving school for life outside. 

Arrangements for Counseling Staff. Several special arrangements are 
made for aiding the work of the counseling staff. 

1. There is a daily advisory period of twenty minutes. Three periods 
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a week are under the general control of the directors and dean. The re- 
maining two periods are used chiefly for extra-curricular activities and 
clearance work. However, much of this time is used by the counseling 
group. Among other things, these periods are used for group or division 
meetings of various types. Outside speakers representing different 
occupational interests are frequently entertained. The directors, the dean, 
the principal, the vice-principal, and other qualified leaders discuss many 
types of problems with interested groups. 

2. Each pupil is assigned to a certain advisory period, or group, in 
charge of a teacher in the division to which the pupil belongs. Much of 
the director’s program is carried on through the advisory teacher, for 
whose training and direction the director is responsible. 

3. In the junior year each pupil is required to take a unit course in 
American history and occupations. Six weeks of the course is devoted to 
occupations. The classes are scheduled in a manner that permits one 
teacher to handle this work in all the classes during the year, e. g., classes 
numbered one to four may have this work during the second six weeks 
of the semester and classes numbered five to eight the third six weeks. 

4. The directors are preparing instruction units on the work in the 
field of their respective divisions which will be taught by the advisory 
teachers. These units, together with other units, such as student control, 
values of extra-curricular activities, thrift and short exploratory units in 
high school subjects, are in course of preparation and organization into 
a sequence for the three years of the senior high school. 

5. The directors, dean, vice-principal, and principal meet regularly 
each week as a cabinet, to formulate plans, to study and co-ordinate the 
counseling function, to hear reports of school committees, and to develop 
administrative forms and procedures. 

6. The counseling staff is provided with a full-time secretary to assist 
the counselors in their work. A telephone is also available for their use. 
Each director and the dean is assigned the use of the secretary regularly 
one hour each day. Time not used by one of the counselors is devoted to 
the work of others. So far this arrangement has rather unexpectedly 
proved quite satisfactory. 

To get a slight index as to the way our counseling organization works, 
a tabulation of the reports of the staff for the month ending April 16 
was made. It reveals the following: 

1. 768 pupil-contacts were made. These contacts varied from a routine 

change of program to an extended general conference. 

2. 59 contacts with the home, by personal call, by telephone or by letter. 

3. 32 group meetings of teachers within divisions. 

4. The report does not show: (a) conferences with individual teachers, 
administrative officers, or other counselors; (b) experiments under 
way; (c) records studied; (d) special reports secured; (e) plans 
under consideration; (f) materials being prepared. 

Criteria for Judging Success of Counseling Program. So far as I 
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have been able to formulate them, the criteria for judging the success of 
a counseling program come under two heads: (1) Its effect upon the in- 
dividual boy or girl, and (2) its effect upon the environments for pupil 
learning and development. 

1. Criteria for evaluating the success of a counseling program in 
terms of effect upon the boy and girl: 


a. Fewer subject failures. 

b. Fewer “drop-outs.” 

c. Satisfactory placement and follow-up of “drop-outs.” 

d, Satisfactory adjustment of graduates to: (1) community life and vacation, 
(2) college or university. 

e. Fewer disciplinary cases. 

f. Fewer absences on account of illness or truancy. 

g. More rapid adjustment of pupils to high school life. 

h. More intelligent selection of subjects. 

i. More pupils following a definite plan. 

j. Evidences of better health habits. 

k. Evidences of better study habits. 

1. More pupils taking advantage of school activities. 

m. More pupils working more nearly up to their capacity. 

n. More pupils actually enjoying their school work. 

2. Criteria for evaluating the success of a counseling program in terms 


of improved environment : 

a. More provisions for individual differences in: (1) Methods; (2) Subjects; 
(3) Curricula. 

b. Effective system of approvals for right conduct of pupils. 

c. Better understanding and co-operation on the part of parents and community. 

d. More opportunities for pupil participation in school activities. 

e. More vocational and educational guidance materials available for pupil self- 
help. 

f. More teachers giving sympathetic and intelligent guidance. 

g. More contacts with community leaders. 

h. Better student morale. 

i. A more adequate child accounting system. 


To accomplish the work delegated to him, the high school counselor, 
whether he carries the title of counselor, advisor, director, or dean, must 
indeed be an unusual person. When one carefully visualizes his work it 
would seem necessary for him to have the knowledge of a G. Stanley Hall, 
the philosophy of a John Dewey, the energy of a Theodore Roosevelt, the 
persistence of a William J. Bryan, the patience of a Job, the sympathy of 
a Clara Barton, the leadership of a Will C. Wood, the genius of a Terman, 
the common sense of a Franklin, the judgment of a Washington, the 
friendliness of a Lincoln, and the tact of a high school principal looking 
for a job! Although counselors do not quite measure up to this standard, 
they now have a definite place on a high school staff. However, until data 
in terms of the criteria listed above is available, we shall have to depend 
upon our judgment for any evaluation of the effectiveness of their work. 
At present we feel such confidence in our work that we are proceeding 
with our plan with a belief in its efficacy and are working ahead with much 
enthusiasm. We do know that work is being done which the busy prin- 
cipal and vice-principal cannot possibly do, except in extremely few cases. 








RESPONSIBILITIES OF THE HIGH SCHOOL 
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(OP) HERE is no position in the whole educational field that is more 
| F44 important than the high school principalship. There is no 
Va) position in this epoch of progress that affords greater oppor- 
eS) tunity for men and women than does the high school principal- 

ship. The principal reaches all early and later adolescents in 
the formative period of life and materially shapes their future. He is 
brought in touch with the business men of his community and can be a 
part in the great project of community building. He is in touch with 
leaders of educational thought and civic development, and with leaders of 
all movements of progress. His position requires ability along business 
and professional lines. He is judge and jury, efficiency expert and voca- 
tional counselor, idealist and practical statesman who must continually in- 
dulge in legislative, judicial and executive enterprises. Because of all these 
facts the high school principal is charged with many responsibilities. He 
is charged with many obligations to his chief constituency, his students, 
who are in the various classes of the school, but he has further responsi- 
bilities to all that group who are not in classes, but who ought to be. He 
is the agent of his board and owes the board service and loyalty. He is 
a community servant and is responsible to all the tax payers, patrons, and 
parents. He has many responsibilities to those who are directing educa- 
tional affairs, to his faculty and to all educational leaders, under whom he 
works. Finally, he has an obligation that those ideals of education that 
make for progress shall be fostered through his administration. 
Educational Ideals and Business Management Required. When a 
principal goes into a position he must set up very clearly defined ideals for 
his administration. He must regard himself as a leader in the creation of 
a great institution, the public school. In this leadership he is responsible 
for the creation of a plant, of a faculty, of a student body and of a strong 
public sentiment that will make possible concentrated educational effort in 
his community. In bringing this to pass he must apply, from start to finish, 
the basic principles of school management. He must view his educational 
efforts as a business enterprise. The building, equipment, finance, and 
educational procedure call for the application of business methods. It is 
a duty of the principal to see that a thorough accounting system is set in 
operation so that when any question of finances comes up he and his board 
will have adequate records. I have found, over a period of fifteen years of 
administration in my present position, that a monthly statement showing 
carefully worked-out segregations of costs in relation to the annual budget, 
is very helpful.t. Such a statement is a guide for expenditures and shows 








*An address delivered before the California High School Principals Convention, 
Pasadena, April 22, 1926. 
1Copy of form for monthly statement referred to will be found on page 480. 
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at any date amounts, by segregations, spent to date, amounts the budget 
calls for and amounts left to be spent. The principal should assume the 
position of purchasing agent in a high school of our type. Through this 
means he is able to save his district more than the cost of his salary. He 
should have a vital part in the creation of the budget and can help materially 
in the selection of high class teachers through the setting apart of a suffi- 
cient sum each year for instruction purposes. Not only should the principal 
have such interest and management of finances in his school, not only must 
he see that adequate records are kept in this particular, but he is charged 
with the maintainance of office records for all the students in his school. 
He must have established an adequate system of keeping scholarship 
records, of keeping attendance records and all other records that in his 
opinion are needed to maintain an accurate knowledge of the students under 
his control. 


Relations of Principal and Board. The high school principal should have 
clearly defined relations with his board. He should be the executive officer 
of his board, just as in the city system the superintendent is the executive 
officer of the city board. He owes his board absolute loyalty—loyalty 
begets loyalty. If a principal is out of sympathy with his board there must 
be a change of board, a change of principal, or a change of attitude—there 
is no alternative. It is the duty of the principal to comply with the wishes 
of the board and to enforce whatever duties may be required by the board. 
If the principal does not agree with the board, it is his privilege and duty 
to try to convince the board to his way of thinking. But, above everything 
else, he owes the board loyalty. The principal should meet his board on 
the basis of friendly association. There must be a mutual understanding 
between him and them; all matters that are not understood should be ironed 
out. Sometimes the board may doubt the advisability of the principal's 
recommendation, but he should work toward the tryout of his plan in order 
that his leadership in education may be carried out. In his relation to the 
board it is clearly the duty of the principal, in the words of Professor 
Hanus, “to have a constant alertness and courageous endeavor to secure 
for the people the education their children should have.” He should pro- 
mote co-operation under his leadership throughout his school and should 
realize that initiative and co-operation under leadership is the greatest 
secret of good schools. It is clearly his duty to the board to show them: 


1. What the school requires. 

How to get properly qualified teachers and employees. 

To formulate for them a course of study. 

To select for them the necessary text books. 

To define for them standards of achievement. 

To carry on for them habitual, well organized examinations within 

the school system. 

7. To work with them in the cultivation of an insistent public opinion 
for better schools. 


Aiwa wn 
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Relations of Principal and Teachers. One of the most important of 
relationships that a principal may have is that with his teachers. He should 
show a personal interest in the affairs of each teacher. His relationship 
to teachers should be based upon friendliness and frankness. He owes 
them loyalty, but not that loyalty that will stand up for them when they are 
wrong ; rather a loyalty that will guide them aright. Loyalty begets loyalty. 
He should have sympathy with each teacher and should strive to understand 
her problems and difficulties. He should have a knowledge of the capa- 
cities and abilities of teachers, and should set out tasks that would insure 
their success. He should encourage them under all circumstances. He 
should treat his teachers as associates and give them no chance to call him 
an autocrat, a tyrant, or a slave driver. He should strive to develop his 
teachers and should bring to them greater opportunities. He is an un- 
fortunate principal who is afraid of big teachers—teachers bigger than 
himself. By being a builder of better teachers, he paves the way for better 
teaching and will help break down that hypothetical barrier between the 
administrator and teachers. I believe that his relationship with the teachers 
is such that he can do all of these things through conference, visitation, 
supervision, and the conduct of regular faculty meetings wherein educa- 
tional problems can be studied. Here problems of the various departments 
are heard, and in this way the staff will be forged into a body with the 
highest type of esprit de corps. 

Responsibility of Principal to Students. The principal has a keen re- 
sponsibility for his students; the discipline of the school rests upon his 
shoulders. While he may delegate some of the disciplinary work to his 
associates, and he ought to do this, still the burden rests upon his shoulders. 
For a period of twenty years as principal, I have felt this burden as the 
heaviest that comes to me, and I presume that my experience is the same as 
other principals. There is nothing that makes for the success of the school 
life as good discipline. We can have the best teachers in the world in the 
school and have a poor school if we do not have good discipline. I believe 
it is the duty of a principal—not only his duty but his privilege—to have 
a personal acquaintance with the members of his student body. He has a 
responsibility particularly to those of his students who find going hard, to 
those who need encouragement. He is responsible for the conduct of his 
student body and for the development of his student body as an organiza- 
tion, and for his students’ individuality. The best pay he receives is the 
satisfaction of having made possible better lives, better opportunities and 
better characters for the hundreds of thousands with whom he comes in 
contact. 

The Principal and the Course of Study. The principal is responsible 
for the administration, as well as the creation of a course of study. I take 
it as his duty to see that every adolescent in his community is in touch with 
some means of education. This means that he must not only serve those 
that are in his school, but he must reach out and serve that body of 
adolescents that are not in school. This means an obligation to carry on 
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part-time classes and to devise part-time work so that all adolescents may 
receive some instruction. It is the duty of the principal to enforce the 
physical education program and all other programs required by the State 
Board of Education. It is his duty to look into the Americanization con- 
ditions in his community and adult attendance conditions, and create in- 
dividual classes that will meet the needs of his community. Only in this 
way can he become a great community builder. 

Reactions of Course of Study on Students. A study we are attempt- 
ing to make this year is the reaction of various elements of the course of 
study upon students. This offers to any principal an opportunity to gather 
during a period of years valuable material regarding each element of the 
course of study. The following put in the hands of students as a required 
exercise illustrates the method of study: 


VALUE OF ELEMENTS OF THE COURSE OF STUDY IN ENGLISH 
1. J like the selection because: (check) 

It is easy to understand. 

I know of illustrations that prove its truth. 

It teaches patriotism. 

It helps me, because... 

It helps me understand other people. 

I learned something new about 

It aroused my interest in 
2. Acquaintance with this selection is of value to me because: (check) 

It presents worthy ideals. 

It portrays characters that are worthy of imitation. 

It gives me a good idea of English style that helps me in my writing. 

It gives me acquaintance with interesting places. 

It makes historical events vivid. 

I enjoy the logical development of the thought. 

It makes me think. 

It helps me in my effort to build a strong character. 

It makes me feel rested. 

It gives me new courage. 

It gives me a vision of human nature and life. 

It teaches me to show kindness to others. 

It broadens my mind. 

It makes me love Nature. 

It helps me understand grammar, 

It arouses courage and patriotism. 

It gives a message of happiness. 

It teaches good morals. 

It teaches beauty. 

It makes me want to live a big and clean life 

It makes me want to help others. 

It helps me understand other things I read. 

It helps me understand some of the law of life. 

(Give additional reasons.) 
3. I do not like the selection because (check) 

I don’t understand it. 

It is too dry. 

It is uninteresting. 

The language is too difficult. 

I have to look up too many words. 

I learned nothing new from it. 

(Give additional reasons.) 


4. The following selections are of value in teaching good citizenship: (list) 
Reason 














5. I believe the following selections are conducive to poor citizenship: (list) 
Reason 
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6. I have previously studied the following selections: (list) 


NS EEE ET St OS SGOT LEE Ne SS eR Te 
nn ansesed he RS Pa 8 

7. The following quotations appeal to me: 
SG bvcdiiccccbiecbcheaciatiancsccmnnnattitiilitdintiutlancadctetiiiliaecaie 


The Principal Must Have High and Definite Aéms. The principal must 
work towards a realization of definite educational aims so that the best 
interests of his community and of American education will be fostered. 
The principal must work steadily for that education which will perpetuate 
American ideals of government, develop in his students independence in 
thought and action, help correct the erroneous thinking of the world, and 
which will lead boys and girls to assume the responsibilities of life. Finally, 
it must be an education for everybody, for the old as well as the young, 
so that we can have that ideal toward which we are working, a removal of 
ignorance and an increase in knowledge and skill, such that the lives of 
our boys and girls of today will be crowned with success tomorrow. 
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HIGH SCHOOL FRATERNITIES— 
SOME COURT DECISIONS* 


O. S. THOMPSON 
Principal, Compton Union High School 


The high school fraternity problem occupied nearly one whole session of the 
Convention of High School Principals at Pasadena, “The High School Fraternity” 
was discussed by Principals Glen O. Perkins of San Diego and Howard O. Welty 
of Oakland. “What Is a Secret Fraternity’ was the angle presented by E. W. 
Oliver, principal of the Los Angeles High School. O. S. Thompson, Compton, 
reviewed “Some Court Decisions on Fraternities”. The gist of the discussions leads 
one to believe that the fraternity is still an arute problem in high school adminis- 
tration, despite a California statute forbidding pupils of public high schools from 
belonging to secret fraternities and enjoining principals and boards of education to 
enforce the law. 


The chief difficulty principals meet in enforcing the law against fraternities ap- 
pears to lie in the attitude of parents, the press, social and political leaders, and boards 
of education, “Politics” involves the whole situation and stands ready to hamstring 
any principal who makes an honest and determined effort to enforce the law. That 
the penalty for violation of the anti-fraternity law is wrongly placed on minors, 
instead of being placed on responsible adults, is indicated in a resolution passed by 
the convention, which declares that “the law relative to membership in secret fra- 
ternities should be amended to make it a misdemeanor, with adequate penalties, for 
fraternity officers and parents to permit pupils of the public secondary schools of 
California, to pledge, join, or otherwise affiliate with such fraternities’.—Eprtor’s 
Note. 


The Wayland Case, Washington. The case of Wayland vs. the Board 
of Education of Seattle was the first case to reach a Supreme Court in 
this country and, therefore, is of considerable interest. 


Here the Board of Education, after a very thorough investigation of 
the probable effects of Greek Letter societies or fraternities upon pupils 
in the schools, in 1901, adopted a rule prohibiting pupils from becoming 
members of such societies. With a full knowledge of this rule Wayland 
and others became members of a high school fraternity. 

In May, 1905, the Board of Education amended the rule of 1901 so 
as to provide that pupils who would not remain members of such a society, 
would not give any promise or pledge to become a member, or solicit any 
other pupil to give a promise or pledge to become a member, and in good 
faith kept such promises, would be restored to the privileges of the school, 
but that hereafter all students who should become members of or in any 
way pledge or bind themselves to join any high school fraternity or secret 
society, or should initiate or pledge any other student, or in any way 
encourage or foster the fraternity spirit in the high school, should be 
denied all the privileges of the school except those of the class room. 

Wayland and others sued to enjoin the Board of Education from 
enforcing this rule. 





*An abridgment of Mr. Thompson’s paper, giving only the court decisions cited. 
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The allegations are as follows: 


The complainants are pursuing a course of study and obeying the lawful 
rules of the Board of Education. 


They are members of a Greek Letter society whose meetings are held in 
the homes of the parents in the evenings. 


The society is not detrimental to the welfare of the school. 


The members are under control of the parents and have their consent to 
belong. 

There are other societies in the school such as musical, literary and athletic. 

The Board of Education has not the right to enter the homes of the pupils 
where the fraternity meets, withdrawing from the parents the control of their 
children, in dictating what children shall do or not do outside of school hours. 
The ruling of the Board of Education is arbitrary, unreasonable and unlawful. 


The trial court refused relief to the plaintiffs and they appealed to the 
Supreme Court of the State. This court affirmed the judgment of the 
trial court for the following reasons. The court said: 


(1st) The Board of Education has not excluded the appellants from school 
nor threatened to expel or suspend them. 


(2nd) They can attend school, remain members of the fraternity although 
they oppose the authority of the Board of Education and thereby forfeit certain 
privileges not a necessary part of the class work. 

(3rd) The respondents (the Board of Education) seek to prevent the 
appellants from dictating terms on which they shall enjoy certain privileges 
of the school merely incidental to school work. This the respondents have the 
authority to do. 


(4th) Concerning the contention of the appellants that the Board of Edu- 
cation has no right to enter their homes and dictate what they shall do outside 
of school hours, the Court thinks this contention unreasonable because the 
Board of, Education has not entered the homes of any pupils, nor have they 
sought to interfere with parental custody and control. They have not said 
these fraternities shall not meet at certain homes, nor have they attempted to 
control students out of school hours. The action of the Board of Education 
has been general at all times and at no time arbitrary and malicious. 

(5th) No attempt has been made to deny the appellants the instruction 
afforded by the class work or by the required curriculum of the school. They 
have been denied other privileges such as participation in athletics, literary, 
military, musical and class organizations—in other words, it is optional with 
the appellants to determine whether against the known wishes of the school 
authorities they would continue their membership in the secret society and 
thereby forfeit participation in the privileges mentioned. Judgment affirmed. 


‘There was no law against secret societies in the State of Washington 
at that time, but the next legislature enacted an effective law which has 
now been in operation for twenty years. 


The Wilson Case, Chicago. The next important case was that of 
Wilson vs. the Chicago Board of Education in April, 1908. There was 
no state law against fraternities at that time in Illinois; there is at present. 

This suit was tried in a Superior Court in Chicago, with a judgment 
against the plaintiff, then taken to the Appellate Court and dismissed for 
want of equity, thence to the Supreme Court which affirmed the judgment 
of the lower courts. 
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The bill of complaint contained the following : 
The complainants are under 21 and pupils of the Hyde Park High School. 


They are pursuing a course of study and obeying the rules of the Board 
of Education. 


They are members of a Greek Letter society. 

Meetings are held after school hours. 

This fraternity is a large association with branches in various states. 
The chapter was organized in 1897. 


It attempts to stimulate loyalty and fidelity to the teachers and the school 
and a desire for high scholarship, 


It is not detrimental to the welfare of the school. 


The members live with and under the control of parents and have their 
consent to be members. 


There are other literary, musical, athletic and class organizations in the 
school, 


The members of this fraternity are prohibited from representing the school 
in any literary or athletic contest. 


This is an exercise of arbitrary power by the Board of Education, violative 
of the natural rights of the complainants and an unlawful discrimination against 
them and therefore null and void. 


The decision of the Court concerning these allegation was as follows: 
The court maintains the schools are under the control of the Board of 
Education. 


The plaintiff contends that this rule prohibiting members in this fraternity 
to represent the school is an unreasonable one. 


There is no claim made that the pupils are denied the right to attendance 
or taking their place in the class room. 


The question then to be determined is: Was this rule a reasonable exercise 
of the power of discretion of the Board of Education? 


The rule merely denied such pupils the privilege of representing the school. 
This is not a denial of the natural right nor unlawful discrimination. The 
rule was not the result of a hasty and ill-considered action. The court assumes 
the rule is not an abuse of the power and discretion conferred by law upon 
the Board of Education. It is for the Board of Education within reasonable 
exercise of its power and discretion to say what is best for the successful 
management and conduct of the school, and not for the courts. Therefore the 
judgment of the lower courts is affirmed. 


In rendering this judgment, this court quoted quite fully from the 
Seattle case of two years previous. 


The Lee Case, Iowa. The next case, that of Lee vs. Hoffman in the 
Supreme Court of Iowa, is the only one of these three where action was 
brought and an appeal to the Supreme Court made, even though there 
was a state law against fraternities and secret societies in high schools. 
In the two preceding cases these was no state law, but merely a rule of 
the Board of Education against such organizations. In this case the 
allegations made were as follows: 


(1st) The grant from the legislature to the Board of Education is lacking 
for this particular action here. | 


(2nd) The law itself is an unreasonable one. 
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(3rd) The statutes are invalid because they delegate certain powers. 
(4th) The delegation is arbitrary and unregulated. 


(5th) The statute works an arbitrary differentiation and discrimination; 
it is arbitrary class legislation because it authorizes exclusion for affiliation 
with secret societies. There is an arbitrary grouping of pupils, allowing certain 
ones to remain in school. 


The court’s decision is as follows: 


The legislature has a right to delegate certain powers to the Board of 
Education. 


These powers delegated are not blanket (or unregulated powers) but 
specific and defined. They could not be more specific without making it un- 
necessary to delegate at all where the legislature would provide each step to 
be carried out in such cases. 


The court does not think such classification of pupils constitutes inhibited 
class legislation, 

It puts all who are of the class to be affected into that class. It includes 
no one therein who should not be included. 


The statutes do not deny the equal protection of the law by making an 
arbitrary differentiation even though the statute had no better standing than 
a mere rule. But it has. 


The legislature is ‘clothed with large discretion in determining upon 
classifications and differentiation. The power to classify is primarily in the 
legislature. 


The court believes what is really complained of here is that the statute 
works on arbitrary and capricious destruction of personal rights, secured by 
fundamental law, by means of exercising an utterly unjustified paternalism. 
This is not true any more than laws to regulate the working hours of men 
and women, the minimum wage law, the protection of working people in the 
industries and the like. 


It is a fair summary of case law that no statute is violative of the con- 
stitution if it has for its legitimate object anything that may fairly be said to 
be for the good of the state and promotive of good order, good morals or 
the education of the citizen. 


The membership in the schools is less valuable because of affiliation with 
such organizations. They have a tendency to breed hatreds, jealousies, divi- 
sions and class hatreds. These statutes are not unduly paternalistic since their 
object is to raise the school privilege to its highest efficiency. Therefore judg- 
ment is affirmed. 











STUDIES IN SECONDARY 
EDUCATION 


Conducted by MERTON E. HILL 
Principal, Chaffey Union High School and Junior College, Ontario 






Among the Faculty Studies developed by Mr. Hill at Chaffey Union High School 
during the year have been several on the Functions of Departments. The reports 
here presented are from teachers of that school and will be of interest to other 
teachers and principals —Enitor’s Note. 


THE COACH 
By W. H. KeEcLey 


Cyrene: A coach is a man hired by a board of education to win 
interscholastic games for that school which employes him. If the 
coach wins, the crowd is with him; if he loses, only God is with him. 

Many teachers look upon the athletic coach as a parasite who clings to 
the body politic, sucking up the energy which should be applied to Latin, 
mathematics, or history. I have heard a good many instructors bemoan 
the fact that coaches had not passed away with the dinosaur or the missing 
link. These pedagogues have about as much sympathy for the coach as 
Simon Legree displayed toward Uncle Tom the night the negro’s little 
game was called on account of darkness. On the other hand, many coaches 
look upon certain teachers as a species of rodent that has, in reality, passed 
from this globule of tears and commotion. In the eyes of the coaches, such 
teachers are dead except for the fact that they do not lie down. Now, I 
know whereof I speak for I am a classroom teacher and an athletic coach. 
Both of these view points are wrong. The classroom teacher and the 
coach are necessary to the well rounded development of any normal boy. 
It is my purpose to point out the important position that the coach plays 
in the life of the school. 

The boy in high school has set out on a great adventure. When he 
donned long trousers, he experienced the same thrill as a master of a ship 
feels when his vessel is ready to take the water. One day he hoists the 
sails and turns the prow toward uncharted seas that have motivated his 
dreams ever since he could remember. During this period the boy thinks 
in big muscle activities. He wishes to ride a wild horse, or dive from a 
high cliff, or slam out a home run with the bases full, or rescue his sweet- 
heart from a flaming building. Tom Mix, and Red Grange are his heroes 
—not Plato, or Milton, or Einstein. Listen-in on any group of boys: Do 
you hear them discussing the classics, or do you hear them telling about 
Walter Johnson of the Senators, or Carey, the whirlwind shortstop of the 
Pittsburg Pirates. It’s the latter of course; and since the boys’ tastes for 
life lie in the direction of physical action, he must be given the opportunity 
to express these desires or he will perish. I thoroughly believe that if a 
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boy’s physical life is properly directed, and his ideals are held on high, 
that his mental processes will take care of themselves. Mental processes 
never created an ideal: the ideal creates the mental process. 

Boys admire men who do things. They want to be explorers, ad- 
venturers, lawyers, merchants—but how many boys declare that their 
ambition is to be a teacher. They are few and far between and the reason 
is that we men appear to them as being a diminished sort of biped that 
talks a lot but does very little. 

Do you remember the disgust Tommy Atkins displayed when the 
clergyman asked him, “Tommy, how’s your soul?” ‘Tommy’s anger did 
not come from the fact that the priest inquired concerning his soul; no, 
Tommy was put out because a man who did not understand him should 
assume for a minute that he could take the liberty to speak of his soul. But, 
if the priest had understood Tommy, the soldier would have welcomed the 
solicitation. 

In order that the boy may attain a worthy home membership and build 
an ethical character, athletic games must be included in his program of 
social activity. Games offer a first class substitute for adventure. On the 
football gridiron the boy is just as much a hero as were the drummer boys 
in the Civil war. They charge the enemy with just as great vim as did 
the boys under Ethen Allen at Ticonderoga. The chalk lines melt away— 
the boys are in the chase in company with Scott or Fenimore Cooper; 
they are storming the heathen at Acre; they are on the shell-riddled vessel 
with Perry on Lake Erie; and, as they fight in a determined stand under 
their own goal posts, with defeat in sight and the game almost lost, they 
hear Perry’s voice ring out, “Sir, we haven’t begun to fight yet!” 

So it runs throughout the games program. It isn’t the game that mat- 
ters; a real athlete, when once he is in the thick of it, never considers the 
score. He fights on for the pure love of the fight, for the colors of his 
school, for his better self that tells him to fight on, even though he bleed. 

Interscholastic athletics links up with every department in the school 
for the reason that an athlete must be clean. He must get himself into 
the best physical condition that it is possible for him to attain. This means 
temperance. Eating too much meat and potatoes is just as harmful to one 
as it is to indulge in stimulants which are popularly called harmful. He 
must bathe every day; he must sleep at least nine hours; he must keep up 
in his studies. This is severe discipline, but it is good discipline. Many 
times he reaches an elevation of fitness that he has never experienced be- 
fore. His body thrills with health—he is ALIVE! And, since he is alive, 
he is ready for the job that you have prepared for him in the classroom. 


HOME ECONOMICS 
By Marie G. Frank and LILLIAN GRAVES 


| eee economics becomes a very vital and important part of the cur- 
riculum when one considers that every girl, sooner or later, becomes 
a home maker for others as well as herself. Statistics show that 90 per 
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cent of our high school girls marry. The home, which is directed by our 
girls, is the center of American life and from it go forth those who are 
to mold the thought of succeeding generations. When one considers that 
so much of the happiness in the home depends upon the knowledge of 
home making, it is not surprising that home economics should become one 
of the important parts of the high school course of study. 

The aim of all home making education should be, first of all, to build 
up strong bodies through knowledge of proper foods; to establish stand- 
ards of judgment, ideals of achievement, and habits of thrift that will 
function and enable the girl to lead a more effective life of service for 
mankind. It should make for a wiser use of time, money, and strength; 
and keep the girl fit, mentally, morally, and physically. Since some homes 
do not adequately provide this training, it becomes the duty of the school 
to provide it. 

“The girl of today needs to have inculcated a sane attitude of mind 
toward woman’s work in the home, and outside the home as a producer 
and consumer. She needs to be taught the relation of the modern home 
to all these economic, social, scientific, aesthetic, and spiritual problems,” 
to quote from a writer on teaching home economics. 

Home economics subjects are closely related to many other subjects in 
the curriculum. Social science and home economics go hand in hand, for 
both are distinctly a study of human relationships. History enters largely 
into the study of period furniture, home development, food products, and 
inventions for the home. Science offers many opportunities for correlation 
when it becomes more vital in its practical application in the home 
economics classroom: as chemistry in foods and textiles; physics in the 
study of color. For example, the study of light rays through the spectrum 
is reviewed in the applied art classes and the application of color principles 
is made to costume design, interior decoration, art embroidery, and clothing. 
English plays an important part in all home economics subjects. Art is 
so closely related to home making subjects that the dividing line is often 
arbitrary. History of costume, drawing, design, color, and many other 
phases of art enter here. Much of the success and happiness of the home 
depends upon the wise expenditure of the income ; therefore, every effort is 
made to have the girls understand the real value of a dollar, which is done 
through actual calculations in purchasing power and in planning budgets 
for clothing, house furnishings, and household expenditures. Here mathe- 
matics correlates. Hygiene and sanitation in home care, and corrective 
gymnasium in costume selection are directly applied. Other high school 
subjects not mentioned here correlate more or less closely with home 
economics. 

The home economics department is the home center of the school sys- 
tem, functioning for the various departments as the homekeeper does for 
members of the family. This department supplies hot lunches every noon, 
prepares special meals whenever requested, mends various articles, and 
acts as a commissary for the school. Thus home economics becomes vital 
and indispensable. 
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MEETING THE INDIVIDUAL DIFFERENCES OF THE 
STUDENTS OF HIGH SCHOOL PHYSICS 


By O. E. SNYDER 


HE wide range in interest and ability found among the students of our 

high schools under compulsory education laws makes the problem of 
adequate science education one that calls for the closest kind of co-opera- 
tion between the science teachers and the administrative agencies of the 
school. The colleges and universities are demanding that our high schools 
give complete and thorough training in the fundamentals of chemistry and 
physics to those students who are to pursue collegiate work. The com- 
mercial world demands that we make our courses of immediate practical 
value to those who enter it directly from high school. Our educational 
ideals demand that our courses present the ideals and methods of science 
in order that human society may have the moral character to use her 
scientific knowledge with safety. The large subject content of the physics 
and chemistry courses, the inadequacy of many of the biology courses and 
the necessity of imparting not only a knowledge of facts, but a point of 
view and a method of thinking, may make necessary a revision of the 
present curriculum to make possible a more comprehensive study of 
science subjects. 

In the mean time the students are in our class rooms. Curriculum re- 
visions of the future do not solve the problems of today. The teacher of 
physics has no such simple problem as preparing students of superior 
intellects for scientific work in college. His class numbers among its 
members the widest range of ability and interest. To impart the ideals of 
science and the subject content of physics to this varied group is the prob- 
lem that he must solve. True, the school administrators are doing some- 
thing by placing together to some extent the students of approximately 
equal abilities and interests. This method, however, works best in the 
larger systems and is very difficult, if not impossible to carry out, in the 
smaller schools. The average teacher in these schools must for some time 
to come bear the larger responsibility in meeting this problem. 

The usual methods of class routine do not adequately meet the situation, 
for the discussion must of necessity be on those subjects which most 
nearly meet the interest and ability of the majority of the class. This 
repetition and drill on familiar subject matter cause the better students 
to lose interest in the work and cultivate in them habits of laziness when 
they realize that they can learn all that is necessary by simply listening to 
the discussion. The teacher’s attention and efforts are constantly directed 
to the slower students who have greater difficulty in mastering the work. 
All of the students are expected to cover the entire content of the course, 
and a passing grade indicates approximately how well all of it has been 
learned. Moreover, the passing grade assumes that no one has done 
anything accurately, but that all have approached to within 30 per cent of 
accuracy in most of their work. This results in developing slip-shod habits 
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and inaccurate methods on the part of the students. A science course 
should have accuracy as an ideal. A grade should show not how well the 
work has been done, but rather how much work has been done well. In 
attempting to meet this ideal I have adapted the maximum and minimum 
assignment method to the subject of physics with rather satisfactory results. 

I have divided the subject matter of the course into sixteen topics. 
Each topic I have further subdivided into several assignments. The first 
assignment in each topic covers those principles that are essential for a 
passing grade. The principles selected for these minimum assignments 
are those which, in my opinion, were understood by the students who 
barely passed physics in former years. I do not defend this criterion; it 
was merely the best I had at hand. The other assignments in the topic 
cover the remainder of the material supplied by the text book. 


The assignments consist of a series of problems, usually selected from 
the text book, and laboratory exercises. On each assignment the student 
submits a written report which must be scientifically and mathematically 
correct and must maintain a high standard in English and neatness. 
Assignments that fail to pass this rigid test are returned to the student 
for revision. When the first is accepted the student is credited with having 
completed 70 per cent of the topic, and he then starts upon the second 
assignment. The supplementary assignments are evaluated according to 
their difficulty and importance and together constitute 30 per cent of 
the topic. 

A time limit is set on the work for each topic; this limit varies with 
the amount of time needed by the average students to cover the subject. 
After the date for closing the work on any topic is reached, no more 
supplementary assignments are accepted. The grade for the topic is indi- 
cated by the amount of acceptable work completed within the time limit. 

Frequent quizzes are given to check the knowledge acquired by students, 
the questions being such as will indicate the skill of the student in using 
the principles learned rather than measure his ability to memorize the 
italicised definitions in the text. 

A large amount of the class time is spent in working on the assign- 
ments. This relieves the teacher from the necessity of treating the class 
as a unit and makes it possible for him to give individual attention where 
it is needed. The recitation lesson, however, is not entirely eliminated. 
Much of the value of the high school course comes from the interest that 
is stimulated in the subject of science, and the appreciation of the view- 
point and ideals of great scientists. The teacher may best obtain these 
results by leading discussions dealing with some of the interesting applica- 
tions of science to industry, or with some of the wonders of recent re- 
search. 

The course as outlined does not take care of the exceptionally bright 
student. If we give him enough work to keep him busy he is very likely 
to feel that a penalty is attached to high scholarship. This situation is 
met by relieving him from the routine of solving the large number of 
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problems of similar type necessary to fix the method in the minds of 
average students, and substituting instead some project of an advanced 
type that will command his interest and call forth his best efforts. Such a 
project usually takes the form of an experiment that is generally con- 
sidered a part of the content of college physics. In this way the extra 
work is given without materially increasing the amount of time demanded 
of the student, his interest is maintained, he is prevented from forming 
lazy habits, and the amount of subject matter covered is actually increased. 

One of the weak points of the method is in connection with the grading 
of the poorer students. The quality of their acceptable work is much 
below that of the better students. There are times when I feel that the 
quality of the work as shown by self-reliance in working the problems and 
the laboratory exercises, and by penmanship and neatness in the reports, 
should be graded along with the quantity of work submitted. So far, 
however, I have not been able to devise a satisfactory scale for doing this. 
In spite of the fact that the method is far from perfect, I believe that 
through the emphasis on accuracy all of the students are actually master- 
ing more scientific knowledge and are acquiring to a better degree scientific 
habits of thought than otherwise would have been possible. 
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